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I. 


THE  OXFOHH  SCHOOL.— Xo.  II. 


Tx  our  former  eriti(iuo  on  the  volume  entitled  Essays  and 
we  found  that  the  first  three  of  the  professedly  inde- 
peii<leiit  AViitei's  would  have  us  believe  that  the  human  raee  liave 
now  reaehed  that  point  of  development  at  whieh  it  might  ‘‘  ho 
loft  to  it.self,  to  he  guided  hy  the  teaehing  of  the  spirit  within 
that  the  man  first  “  learns  uneonseiously  by  the  result  of  his 
inner  })owers,”  and  the  seeret  hut  speedy  aeeuniulation  of  expe- 
ih’iiee,  then  hy  reflection,  and  finally  by  mi.stakes  and  mueh 
coniriidietion,  so  that  “fi*om  the  storehou.se  of  his  youthful  expe- 
lieiice  he  begins  to  draw  the  jirineiples  of  his  life that  though 
we  may  need  an  external  revelation  on  whieh  to  rest  our  jdiilosopliy 
and  our  science,  any  communication  from  God  to  man,  on  what 
is  of  infinite  moment  to  him  as  a  moral  heini^,  with  .an  immortal 
destiny  before  him,  is  a  “  mere  fiction  that  while  Nature  may 
]»e  relied  on,  the  Hible  may  not ;  that  though  w'e  may  believe  in 
our  (uvii  intuitions,  yet  we  must  have  no  faith  in  the  Insi)ircd 
AVriters  ;  that  w  hile  we  may  safely  confide  in  our  ow  n  experience, 
we  must  never  depend  on  the  testimony  of  others  ;  that  “  most  of 
the  Cliristian  miracles  could  onlv  be  evidential  at  the  time  they 
wi're  wa’ought,  and  are  not  so  at  ])re.sent;”  that  the  appeal  to 
miracles  “  as  the  vSolo  or-even  tht'  ])rinei]Tttl  external  attestations 
to  tlie  claims  of ‘a  Divine  Itcvelation,  is  a  species  of  reasoning 
which  appears  to  have  lost  ground  even  among  the  mo.st  earnest 
advocates  of  Christianitv that  a  Hevelation  is  mo.st  credible 
when  it  ap])eals  least  to  vhdations  of  natural  causes and  that 
‘‘  if  miracles  Avere,  in  the  c.stimation  of  a  former  age,  among  the 
oliicf  .vipporfsi  of  Christianity,  they  are  Jit  ])resent  among  the  main 
difficulties  and  hindrances  to  its  reception.’’  All  this  is  startling 
enough;  but  there  are  otl^  to  be  examined,  and  other 
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positions  to  l)C  assailed,  and  the  whole  ground  to  he  made  sure  on 
which  we  may  calmly  and  triumphantly  rei)osc  our  faith. 

The  subject  of  the  Fourth  Essay  in  the  volume,  is  ontitltHl 
“The  Xational  Church,'’  in  the  treatment  of  which  the  AVritor 
who  is  no  other  than  Henry  Bristow  AVilson,  B.I).  Vh-ar  4 
Grc'at  Staughtoii,  lluiits,  tells  us  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  those 
believe  in  the  independency  of  each  (  'hristian  society,  to  say  “tlmt 
the  Individualist  priiicii)le  supplies  the  true  basis  of  the  Cliurdi 
and  that  by  inaugurating  the  union  between  Church  and  State** 
Constantine  introduced  into  Christianity  the  false  and  Pagan 
element  of  Multitudinism  — on  the  contrary,  he  maintains  that  tlie 
]\Iultitudinist  principle,  instead  of  being  either  unhnHul  or  csson- 
tiidly  Pagan,  was  “  recognized  and  consecrated  in  the  ex.:nn)lo  of 
the  Jewish  Theocracy;  that  the  greatest  \dctoiTes  of  Christiaiiitv 
have  l)een  won  by  it ;  that  it  showed  itself  under  Apostolic 
sanction  as  early  as  the  day  of  Pentecost,  for  it  would  be  absurd 
to  sui)pose  the  three  thousand  who  were  joined  to  the  Chuivli  on 
the  preaching  of  Peter  to  have  been  all  converted  persons  in  tk* 
imulern  Evangelical  sense  of  the  word;"  and  hence  that  “tk 
Cliurches  which  claim  to  be  founded  upon  Individualism  fall  back 
themselves,  when  they  become  hereditary,  upon  the  Multitudiiiist 
principle."  This  princi[)le  he  conceives  to  be  involved  in  the  vm 
idea  of  Nationalism,  and  the  only  one  which  can  give  popularity 
to  any  Ecclesiastical  organization.  And  hence,  in  looking  back 
on  the  past  history  of  his  own  Church,  he  feels  himself  justitiedin 
asserting — 

“  Its  roots  arc*  found  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  history  of  tlie 
most  freely  ami  fully  develojx'd  natioiuility  in  the  world,  and  its  tinii 
liold  upon  the  past  is  one  of  its  best  auguries  for  the  future.  It  bus 
lived  through  Saxon  rudeness,  Norman  rapine,  baronial  opj)ressiou 
and  bloodshed  ;  it  has  survived  the  tyranny  of  tlie  Tudors,  recovered 
from  fanatical  assaults,  escajied  the  treachery  of  the  Stuarts  ;  has  not 
perished  under  coldness,  nor  been  stilled  with  jiatronage,  nor  sunk 
utterly  in  a  dull  age,  nor  been  entii’ely  tle]>raved  in  a  corrujit  one. 
Neither  as  a  spiritual  society,  nor  as  a  national  institution,  need  there 
be  any  fear  that  the  Church  of  this  country,  which  has  passed  through 
so  many  ordeals,  shall  succumb,  because  we  may  be  on  the  verge  of 
some  political  and  ecclesiastical  changes.  We,  oursedves,  cohere  with 
those  who  have  ]>receded  us,  under  very  difierent  forms  of  civil  consti 
tution,  and  under  a  very  ditierent  creed  and  externals  of  worship. 
The  ‘  rude  forefathers,’  whose  mouldering  bones,  layer  upon  layer 
have  raised  the  soil  round  the  foundations  of  our  old  churches,  adored 
the  Host,  wor.shipped  the  \  irgin,  signed  themselves  with  the  sign  ot 
the  cross,  sprinkled  themselves  with  holy  water,  and  })aid  money  foi' 
mas.ses  for  the  relief  of  souls  in  purgatory.  But  it  is  no  reason, 
because  we  trust  that  spiritually  we  are  at  one  with  the  best  of  those 
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»  1  ive  ‘^oiie  before  us  in  better  tilings  than  these,  that  we  should 
"  --tto  their  old-world  practices;  nor  should  we  content  ourselves 
‘;‘iiii>lv  transmitting  to  those  who  shall  follow  us,  traditions 
"r  -h^have  descended  to  ourselves,  if  we  can  transmit  something 
])  ‘tier  There  is  a  time  for  building  up  old  waste  places,  and  a  timo 
f’lr  raisiinr  b'osh  structures  ;  a  time  for  repaii'ing  the  ancient  ])aths, 

.  a  time  for  tilling  the  valleys  and  lowering  the  hills  in  the  con- 
*^^‘uetin''-  of  new.  The  Jews,  contemporaries  of  Jesus  and  His 
"vnostles,  were'  tight ers  against  God,  in  refusing  to  accept  a  new 
MMplieation  of  things  written  in  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
lOihns ;  the  Komaiis,  in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  were  lighters 
•i-aiinst  Him,  when  they  resisted  the  new  religion  with  an  appeal  to 
oftl  customs;  so  were  the  opponents  of  Wyclitfe  and  his  English 
Ihhle  and  the  opponents  of  Cranmer  and  his  Ileformation.  Meddle 
Dot  \vith  them  that  are  given  to  change,  is  a  warning  for  some  times, 
au.l  self-  willed  persons  may  ‘bring  in  damnable  heresies ;’  at  others, 
‘old  things  are  to  pass  away,’  and  that  is  erroneously  ‘  called  heresy* 
hv  the  blind,  which  is  really  a  worshipping  the  God  of  the  fathers 
in  a  better  way.” 

“  Grave  doubts  are  entertained  by  many,’’  he  tells  us,  “  whether 
tlio  secular  future  of  humanity  is  necessarily  bound  up  with  the 
ditfusioii  of  Christianity — whether  the  Church  is  to  be-hereafter 
the  life-giver  to  human  society  seeing  it  is  an  undeniable  fact, 
that  there  is  “  a  very  wide-spread  alienation  both  of  educated  and 
uneducated  persons  from  the  Christianity  which  is  undeniably 
presented  in  our  churches  and  chapels ;”  and  seeing,  moreover, 
that  ”  the  iiiHuence  of  foreign  literature  is  altogether  insufficient 
to  account  for  the  wdde-spread  of  that  which  has  been  called  the 
Negative  Theology,” — which  is  rather  owing,  he  thinks,  to  “  some 
of  the  doctrines  which  arc  to  be  heard  at  church  and  chapel ;  to 
a  distrust  of  the  old  arguments  for,  or  proofs  of  a  miraculous 
lievelation ;  and  to  a  misgiving  as  to  the  authority,  or  extent  of 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.”  lie  know^s,  however,  that  there 
is  nothing  new  in  this  moral  phase  of  society.  So  leaving  this 
ground,  and  casting  his  eye  over  the  superficial  extent  of  the 
globe,  with  its  yet  uncounted  population,  he  asks : — “  In  what 
relation  docs  the  - 00^)01  stand  to  'these  millions  ?  Is  there  any 
trace  on  the  face  of  its  records  that  it  ever  contcm])lated  their 
existence  ?  w  e  are  told,  that  to  know  and  believe  in  J esus  Christ 
IS  in  some  sense  necessary  to  salvation.  It  has  not  been  given  to 
these.  Are  they — will  they  be  hereafter  the  worse  off  for  their 
Ignorance  P  We  cannot  be  content  to  WTap  this  question  up,  and 
lea\'e  it  for  a  mystery  as  to  wdiat  shall  become  of  those  myriads 
upon  myriads  of  non-Christian  races.”  We  ask  Mr.  Wilson  for 
his  solution  and  his  answer.  But  after  objecting  to  our  traditional 
hehef  as  to  the  final  condition  of  the  heathen,  and  after  question- 
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iiig  wlietlicr  the  Gospel  was  ever  designed  to  overtrike  tliu  wli,,] 
human  race  in  its  provisions,  he  readies  the  wondrous  eouelusi.jj, 
‘‘that  all  shall  he  equitably  dealt  with  according  to  tlicir  oppoi>tj‘ 
iiities  AVho  evca*  said  anything  to  the  (‘ontrary  y  Tlio  moiC 
tyro  in  Diblical  knowledge — any  child  in  our  ►Sunday-sdi(,  y 
could  have  told  him  this,  lie  adds,  “that  the  conditions  of 
in  another  world  will  be  determined  by  their  moral  charactciN 
this,  and  not  by  their  hereditary  or  traditional  creeds;”  asiftlitir 
creed  had  nothing  to  do  in  shajiing  jind  deterniiiiiiig  tlidr 
charactiU*.  And  so  the  ditliculty  resjiecting  the  souls  of  hcatlKu. 
doin  “will  disa])]H‘ar,  if  it  be  candidly  acknowledged  that  tlio 
Words  of  the  Aew  Testament,  which  sjieak  of  the  })reacliiu^  (,f 
the  Gospel  to  the  whole  world,  were  limited  to  the  understaiitliii'> 

(d‘  the  times  when  they  were  spoken  ;  that  doctrines  coiiceniiu^r 
salvation  to  be  met  with  in  it,  are  for  the  most  ])art  applicable  onlv 
to  those  to  whom  the  jireaching  of  Christ  should  come;  and  tlmt  ' 
we  must  draw  our  conclusions  respecting  a  just  dealing  hereatkr 
with  the  individuals  who  make  up  the  sum  of  heathenism,  ratlar 
from  reflections  suggested  by  our  own  moral  instincts,  than  from 
the  express  declarations  of  Scriiiturc  Writers,  who  had  no  sudi 
knowledge  as  is  given  to  ourselves  of  the  anqilitude  of  tlm 
world  which  is  the  scene  of  the  Divine  manifestations.” 

In  combating  the  position  of  the  Individualist,  that  almost  all 
the  corru])tions  of  Christianity  are  attributed  to  the  unholy  alliaimo 
between  Church  and  State,  he  appeals  to  the  internal  state  of  tlm 
various  Christian  communities  anterior  to  the  time  of  Constaiitiim, 
and  even  to  the  Apostolic  Kpistles  themselves,  to  show  that  neillu-v 
in  doctrine  nor  in  morals  did  these  primitive  societies  at  all  approacii 
to  the  ideal  wliich  has  been  formed  of  them ;  that  “  the  moral 
(hlects  (d‘  the  earliest  converts  are  the  subject  of  the  gravest  ox- 
])ost Illation  on  the  ])art  of  the  a})ostolic  writers,  and  the  doctrinal 
features  of  the  early  Church  are  much  more  undetermined  than 
would  be  thought  by  those  who  read  them  only  through  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  creeds  ;  ”  that  “  the  doctrine  of  justiti(*ation  liy  subjective 
faith,  never  was  the  doctrine  of  any  considerable  jiortion  of  the 
Church  till  the  time  of  the  Iieforination  that  “  it  is  not  met  with 
in  the  immediately  post-apostolic  wiltings,  nor  in  the  ajiostolie 
writings,  except  those  of  St.  Paul that  “  with  our  Lord  and  Ui> 
apostles,  as  represented  to  us  in  the  Xew  Testament,  morals  came 
before  contemplation,  ethics  before  tlu‘oretics that  “there  were 
among  the  Christian  converts  in  that  earliest  period  those  who  had 
no  belief  in  a  corporeal  resurrection  that  “  our  Tjord,  althoicjli 
he  exjiressly  taught  a  resurrection,  and  argued  with  the  Saddiicces 
on  this  subject,  never  treated  them  as  aliens  from  Israel  because 
they  did  not  hold  that  doctrine  that  though  St.  Ihuil  “  always 
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faitli  in  f^io  resurrection  as  the  corner-stone  of  tlie 
and  though  he  argues  elaborately  xxith  those 
Vi  "till  n'taiiicd  this  Sadducee  or  Gentile  prejudice,  he  yet  never 
"  -''  ".lie  word  about  “  expellinj^  them  from  the  Church  that 
"^He'om'  cla^^  ^vas  ‘'defective  in  the  (diristian  doctrine,  and  in 
fundamental  article  of  the  A])ostle’s  preaching,^  another 
wa<  iMiuahv  defective  ‘Gn  the  Christian  moral  Ihe  T  that 
llit  christian  life  is  at  least  of  equal  value  with  the  Chnstian  doc¬ 
trine*  tliat  tlicre  were  retained  within  the  Cliurch  “both  those 
ulio  \\viv  erroneous  and  defectivT  in  doctrine,  and  those  who  were 
l,v  tlieir  lives-  unworthy  of  their  profession  that  they  who 
I  ’luscil  divisions  and  heresies  were  to  he  marked  and  avoided,  hut 
]i(*t  cx])ell('d  that  it  would  be  ditficult  to  devise  a  description 
,.f  a  ^liiltitudinist  Church,  exhibiting  more  saliently  the  worst 
(li  livts  which  can  attend  that  form,  than  this  which  is  taken  from 
tlw  cvidmice  of  the  A])ostolic  Epistles  that  any  judicial  sen- 
ti'iicf'  of  excommunication  was  extremely  rare  in  the  Apostolic 
ni:)';"  that  “  the  distinction  between  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy 
im  iiilfcrs  of  the  Church  was  marked,  not  by  any  public  and  autho- 
litative  act,  hut  by  the  operation  of  private  conduct  and  opinion 
that  “the  A})()stolic  Churches  were  thus  ^lultitudinist,  and  early 
tfiulrd  to  become  Ahitional that  “it  is  merely  a  Calvinistic  and 
(  niigivgational  commonplace  to  speak  of  the  unholy  alliance  of 
('Inii’cli  and  State  acconqdished  by  Constantine;’’  that  “together 
with  bis  inauguration  of  ]\Iultitudinism,”  Constantine  unhappily 
abo  “  inangurated  a  ])rinci])le  essentially  at  variance  with  it — 
tlic  principle  of  doctrinal  limitation that  “  the  members  of  a 
(  alvinistic  Church  can  never  consider  themselves  but  as  parted 
by  an  insu])eradjle  distinction  [arising  out  of  their  creed]  from  all 
ntber  professors  of  the  Gospel;”  that  “the  exclusiveness  of  a 
Calvinistic  Church,  whether  free  from  the  creeds  or  not,  is  inhe¬ 
rent  in  its  principles  ;”  that  “  there  is  no  insuperable  harrier  be¬ 
tween  Congregational  ists,  not  being  Calvinists,  and  a  Multitudinist 
Church  which  should  liberate  itself  sufficiently  from  the  traditional 
smibols  that  “  doctrinal  limitations,  in  the  ^lultitudinist  form 
(»f  the  Cliurcli,  are  not  essential  to  it,”  nor  is  “a  ^lultitudiiiist 
( liurcli  necessarilv  or  essenfiallv  hiemrchical,  in  anv  extreme  or 
su])erstiti()us  sense ;”  that  “  it  can  well  admit,  if  not  pure  CJon- 
gixgationalism,  a  large  admixture  of  the  Congregational  spirit ;” 
that  “  a  c(niibination  of  the  two  princi})les  will  alone  keep  any 
1  iiurch  in  health  and  vigour ;”  that  “  too  great  importance 
attached  to  a  hierarchical  order  will  lead  into  superstitions  re¬ 
specting  A])()stolic  succession,  ministerial  illumination,  superna¬ 
tural  sjicramental  iniimmee ;  wliile  mere  f^»ngrog^t^o7ndi<m  tends 
to  keep  ministers  and  people  at  a  dead  spiritual  level.” 
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Xow,  wliat  is  the  design  of  the  ^Vriter  in  all  this  ?  Is  it 
other  than  to  set  aside  the  Bihle  as  a  standard  of  truth — to  W 
diate  all  traditional  beliefs — to  make  doctrinal  errors  a  matter 
the  merest  indifference — to  look  upon  a  sound  creed  ascoinpatil.^ 
'v\dth  bad  li^'ing  ;  or  good  living  as  not  inconsistent  with  a  heterodox 
belief — to  sever  moral  character  from  moral  convictions 
opinions — to  make  a  nation,  not^^uthstanding  all  the  varieties  f,f 
theological  belief  which  obtain  among  its  people,  and  all  tV 
contradictions  and  contrarieties  whicli  exist  in  their  moral  cliarac^ 
tors,  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the  Church,  or  to  make 
the  Churcli  inclusive  of  every  pc^ssible  element  which  is  to  b 
found  in  the  creed  and  tlie  life  of  the  people  ? — to  give  it  fonh 
witli  all  the  weight  and  force  of  a  conclusion,  that  “  a  doctnual 
Church  need  not,  historically  speaking,  be  Christian;  nor, if  itk 
Christian,  need  it  be  tied  do^^^l  to  particular  forms  which  havoliKa 
prevalent  at  certain  times  in  Christendom;’^  that  ‘‘many 
have  flowed  to  the  people  of  England  from  an  extreme  and  Uhi 
exclusive  Scri})turalism,”  there  being  “  something  very  agree¬ 
able  to  some  of  the  feelings  of  the  Englishman  in  the  persuasion 
that  he  possesses,  independently  of  priest  or  clergyman,  the  whole 
matter  of  his  religion  bound  up  in  the  four  comers  of  a  portaHe 
book  but  “  the  true  Christian  life  is  the  consciousness  of  beariiii 
a  ])art  in  a  great  moral  order,  of  which  the  higliest  agency  upon 
earth  has  been  committed  to  the  Church.”  That  is,  to  sum  up 
the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  this  Writer  in  one  single  sentence:—  j 
Individualism  necessarily  tends  to  Multltudinism  ;  to  this  ^lulti- 
tudinism  are  to  be  ascribed  all  the  past  triumphs  of  Christianity  : 
that  this  same  Miiltitudinism  incorporates  itself  into  a  natiennl 
Church ;  that  the  Church  is  co-extensive  with  the  country  in 
which  Christianity  is  established,  and  is  inclusive  of  its  ontiie 
population ;  that  connection  with  the  Church  as  the  highest 
agency  on  earth,  is  the  true  Christian  life  ;  that  this  inward 
spiritual  life  has  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  an  outward  objective 
llevelation  ;  and  that,  when  such  a  Itevelation  exists,  it  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  received  as  a  supernatural  and  insjiirid 
testimony ! 

And  this  from  a  Bachelor  of  BIrinity,  and  a  beneficed  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Church  of  England  I  IXo  wonder  if,  when  the 
(diristian  ground  is  cut  from  beneath  their  feet,  the  people  should 
fall  back  upon  Tractarian  forms,  or  into  the  arms  of  the  Koraisli 
Communion.  Being  denied  the  reality,  it  is  no  marvel  if  they 
grasp  at  a  shadow.  Bather  than  be  ^rithout  a  creed,  they 
embrace  the  greatest  error.  If  they  are  driven  from  the  temple 
of  Truth,  they  will  soon  bo  seen  bending  at  the  shrine  of  Faht- 
hood  ;  and  if  forbidden  immediate  access  to  the  presence  of  God. 
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)  n*  will  f^ivc  tliomsclvos  up  to  the  idolatiy  of  Reason,  which, 
m<w  retined  and  spiritual  than  the  idolatries  of  the 
lu'  itlu'ii,  will  yot  he  found  equally  lifeless  and  fruitless. 

(  mr  refc'ivnce  to  the  Fifth  Fssay  on  the  iNIosAie  Cosmogony  need 
l»e  loiii^.  The  Writer*  ])rofesses  to  examine  the  respective 
tlu'.^ries  of  Chalmers,  Ruckland,  and  Hugh  Millar,  and  their 
uniti'd,  though  somewhat  ditforing  attempts  to  harmonise  the 
]\Iosaic  account  of  the  creation  with  the  facts  and  discoveries  of 
iiioileni  science.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  congratuhite  him  on 
lii>  success.  For  minute  analysis  and  triumphant  refutation,  we 
li;tve  a  i^ood  deal  of  unguarded  assertion ;  and  while  he  charges 
those  whose  theories  he  assails,  with  ‘‘  evading  the  plain  moaning 
of  language,  and  with  introducing  ohscurity  into  one  of  the 
simplest  stories  ever  told,  for  the  sake  of  making  it  accord  \nth 
tlu'  complex  system  of  the  universe  which  modern  science  has 
imfohled,”  yet  he  himself  would  have  us  believe  that  ‘‘ if  the 
value  of  the  Rihle  as  a  book  of  religious  instruction  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  it  must  ho,  not  by  strmng  to  prove  it  scientifically  exact, 
at  tlie  expense  of  every  sound  })rinci[)le  of  interpretation,  and  in 
cli'tiance  of  common-sense,  but  by  the  frank  recognition  of  the 
erroneous  views  of  Mature  which  it  contains !’’  Take  his  own 
words : — 


“  Tt  is  refreshing  to  return  to  the  often-echoed  remark,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  tlie  object  of  a  Divine  Revelation  to  instniet 
luankind  in  physical  science,  man  having  had  faculties  bestowed 
upon  liim  to  enable  him  to  ac(|nire  tliis  knowledge  by  liimself.  This 
is  in  fact  pretty  generally  admitted  ;  but  in  the  application  of  the 
doctrine,  'writers  ])lay  at  fast  and  loose  with  it,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  Thus  an  Inspired  Writer  may  be  permitted  to  allude  to  the 
pliononieua  of  Xature,  according  to  the  vulgar  view  of  such  things, 
without  impeachment  of  his  better  knowledge  ;  but  if  he  speaks  of 
the  same  phenomena  assertively,  we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  things 
are  as  he  represents  them,  however  much  our  knowledge  of  Nature 
may  he  disposed  to  recalcitrate.  Rut  if  we  find  a  difficulty  in  ad¬ 
mitting  that  such  misrepresentations  can  find  a  place  in  Revelation, 
the  ditliculty  lies  in  our  having  previously  assumed  what  a  Divine 
Kevelat ion  ought  t<3-be.-  -If  God -made  use  of  imperfectly  informed 
men  to  lay  the  foundations  of  that  higher  knowledge  for  which  the 
human  race  was  destined,  is  it  wonderful  that  they  should  have  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  assertions  not  in  accordance  with  ficts,  although 
they  may  have  believed  them  to  be  true?  On  what  grounds  has  the 
])opular  notion  of  Divine  Revelation  been  built  up  ?  Is  it  not  plain 
that  the  plan  of  Providence  for  the  education  of  man  is  a  progi’essive 
one,  and  as  imperfect  men  have  been  used  as  the  agents  for  teaching 
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mankind,  is  it  not  to  be  ex]»octed  that  their  teaehiniLjs  should  be  n 
tial,  and  to  some  extent  erroneous?  Admitted,  as  it  is,  that 
science  is  not  wliat  tlie  ilebrew  WAiters,  tor  tlie  most  part,  pr( dess  t) 
convey;  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  not  on  aeconnt  of  the  conimimication 
of  such  knowledire  that  we  attach  any  value  to  their  writiuirs,  wp. 
should  we  hesitate  to  recognise  their  fallibility  on  this  head  ?  ’ 


While  Ibickhiiid  and  otliers  contend  tliat  in  the  Mosaic  nanu. 
tive  we  have  simply  “  a  case  of  leaving  out  facts  wlii(.*h  did 
l>articularly  ccnicern  the  writer's  ])urpose,  so  that  he  gav(‘  ipj 
account  triu‘  so  far  as  it  went,  though  iinperlcct,”  ^Ir.  Guedwiu 
maintains  the  real  ditliculty  to  be,  not  that  circumstantial  detaih 
are  omitted,  wliicli  miglit  reasonably  be  expected,  but  “that  wliat 
is  told,  is  told  so  as  to  convey  to  ordinary  a})preliensions  an  iinpuN. 
sion  at  variance  with  facts.”  lie  says: — 


“  It  h  as  been  pojmlarly  assumed  that  the  ]>ible,  bcariuLr  the 
stamp  of  Divine  authority,  must  be  complete,  ])erfect,  and  unliu- 
j»eachable  in  all  its  ])arts,  and  a  thousand  dilheulties  and  iucohcreiit 
doctrines  have  sprung  out  of  this  theory.  Men  have  })rocecdfd  in 
the  matter  of 'fhcology,  as  they  did  with  ])hysical  science  hofoiv 
inductive  philosophy  scut  them  to  the  feet  of  Nature,  and  bid  them 
h'arn.  in  jiaticncc  and  obedience,  the  lessons  which  she  had  to 
1ea(*h.  Dogma  and  groundli‘Ss  assuiu])tion  oecujw  the  ])laco  of 
modest  iiKpiiry  atb‘r  truth,  while  at  the  same  time  the  upholders  of 
these  theories  claim  credit  for  humility  and  submissiveness.  This 
is  exactly  invcrtir.g  the  fact  : — the  hiimlde  scholar  of  truth  is  not  he 
who,  taking  his  stand  U})on  the  traditituis  of  Rabbins,  Christian 
Fathers,  or  Schoolmen,  insists  upon  bending  tacts  to  his  unyieldir.L^ 
standard;  but  he  who  is  willing  to  accept  such  teaching  as  it  has 
]dcased  Divine  i'rovidence  to  aiford,  without  murmuring  that  it  has 

not  lH‘en  furnishcil  more  coniijuslv  or  clearlv.” 

1.  ^ 

Ami  this  in  the  face  of*  the  assertion,  that  Closes  knew  he  had  no 
authoritv  for  what  lie  lias  so  solemnlv  and  unhesitatinglv  asserted! 

•  *  cj  % 

lie,  good  man,  was  wholly  ignorant  of  “our  modern  habits  of 
tliougbt,''  and  of  that  “modesty  of  assertion  which  the  spirit 
of  true  science  has  taught  us!’’ 

“  The  early  speculator  was  harassed  by  no  such  scruples,  niid 
asserted  as  facts  what  he  knew  in  reality  only  as  ]>robabilities  ;  hut 
we  are  not  on  that  account  to  doidit  his  ])erfect  good  faith,  nor  need 
we  attribute  to  him  wiltul  misrepresentation,  or  consciousness  of 
asserting  that  which  he  knew  not  to  be  true,  lie  had  seized  one 
great  truth,  in  which,  indeed,  he  anticii)ated  the  higliest  revebition 
ot*  modern  iiupiiry  ;  namely,  the  unity  of  tlie  design  of  the  world, 
and  its  subordination  to  one  sole  !Makcr  and  Lawo’iver.  AVith  regard 
to  details,  observation  failed  him.  lie  knew  little  of  the  earth's 
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or  ‘>r  shape  and  place  in  tlie  universe;  the  infinite 
,,r‘n\nised  exist(‘nees  which  people  it  ;  tlie  distinct  floras 
1  i‘uiwi<  of  Its  ditlerent  continents  were  unknown  to  him.  Ihit 
'  '  .  ' tliat  all  which  l;iy  within  his  observation  had  been  tbianed 
-  ilic  lH*iu‘lit  and  seiwice  of  man,  and  the  ^-oodnoss  of  the  Creator 
^  '>\iis  creatures  was  the  thouiiht  predominant  in  his  mind.  Plan’s 
rt'laiion  to  his  ]\laker  is  iiulicated  by  the  re]>rescntation  tliat 
f<>rnual  last  of  all  creatures,  and  in  the  visible  likeness  of 
(!,ul  boi‘  aucs,  this  simple  view  of  creation  satisfied  the  wants  of 
in  iH  -'Did  formed  a  sidficient  basis  of  Theological  teaching  ;  and  if 
m.nU'in  resi'arch  now  shows  it  to  be  physically  untenable,  our  res])ect 
t;,r  tlie  narrative  which  has  played  so  important  a  ])art  in  the  culture 
(it'our  race  need  to  be  nowise^  diminished.  No  one  contends  that  if 
can  Ih'  used  as  a  basis  of  astronomical  or  geological  teaching,  and 
tiiose  who  ]U*ofess  to  see  in  it  an  accordance  with  facts,  only  do  this 
and  by  ])rocesses  which  des])oil  it  of  its  consistency  and 
«  raiuU'ur,  both  which  may  be  preserved  if  we  recognise  in  it,  not  an 
•uuluMitic  utterance  of  Divine  knowledge,  but  a  human  utterance 
vhich  it  has  ])lcased  Providence  to  use  in  a  S])ecial  way  for  the 
rilucation  of  mankind.  ’ 

A  huiiian  uttcraiico !  Yes; — but  is  not  the  Iviunvledge  divine? 
If  Closes  did  not  reet'ive  his  account  by  immediate  lievelation, 
w]ii‘iic(‘  di;l  lie  get  it?  Pan  Ave  believe  that  it  “is  simply  the 
sjK'ciilatloii  of  some  early  CojXTnicus,  or  Xewton,  who  devis('d  a 
sclu'iiie  of  the  earth’s  formation  as  netirly  as  he  might  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  own  observations  of  Yature,  and  with  such  views  (jf 
things  as  it  was  ])ossible  for  tin  unassisted  thinker  in  those  days  to 
take,  who  looked  at  everything  irom  a  different  point  of  view  from 
onrsi'Ivcs,  and,  conse([uently,  representcnl  much  (piite  dilfei’ent  from 
the  fact?’^  Who  told  the  Writer  that  this  Alosaic  account  is  the 
jirodiict  of  “an  unassisted  thinker?”  Could  any  unassish'd 
thinker  ever  have  devised  such  a  cosmogony  ?  The  difficulties 
connected  vith  such  a  hy])othesis  are  infinitely  more  j)er})lexing 
than  any  which  are  thought  to  he  involved  in  the  schemes  of 
Duckland  or  ^lillar.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  unassisted  mind 
could  have  invented  such  a  theory  of  the  creation  as  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  su])plies ;  and  to  tell  us  that  such  a  theory 
differs  widely  from-fact,  i^ix  gratuitous  assumption.  The  Writer  is 
iiidignaiit  Vvith  Ihickland  for  saying,  that  “  the  (|uestion  is  not 
r(‘<p(‘ctiug  the  cori’ectness  of  the  Alosaic  narrative,  but  of  our 
intCTpretation  of  it,”  and  thinks  that  such  “a  pro])osition  can 
hardly  be  sufficiently  reprobated.”  According  to  him,  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  Aloses  was  wrong,  than  that  our  intc'rpi-cdaticm  is 
at  fault !  Does  he  need  to  be  told  that  even  Ave  in  this  age  of 
boasted  advancement,  are  only  in  tlie  infancy  of  science  ;  that 
new  facts  are  every  day  forcing  themselves  into  the  light ;  and 
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that  witli  tlio  pr()p:ross  of  discovery,  all  our  systems  of  pliihxQr}, 
are  heiiij^  modified  It  may  be  tliat  Geology  has  yet  to  gather  ^ 
li(T  j)riiH*ipa]  facts,  that  with  these  facts  may  come  new 
and  witli  tlu'sc  hifore  us,  we  may  find  tliat  Moses  was  in  advu*. 
of  tile  knowledge  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  (/hristiun  Kiili.rj  t 
(‘mnent,  and  that  no  interpretation  of  liis  Gosmogony  can  i 
accepted  which  contradicts  the  facts  and  the  readings  of  Xature 

On  the  “  Tkxdkm  IKS  of  IlKKicaors  Thought  ix  Kxoi.kx^) 
FROM  loss — 1700,”  which  we  have  as  the  Sixth  Article  in  tl.i; 
volume,  we  must  not,  inviting  as  is  the  subject,  now  enter. 
are  materials  for  a  good  octavo;  while  the  Essay  before  us  prr.! 
vokes  both  criticism  and  remark.  Instead  of  limiting  his  vicvw 
and  observations  to  the  sixty  years  \Gthin  which  his  subject  \voui,j 
fairly  have  kept  him,  the  Writer  carries  his  inquiries  forward  to 
the  latest  point  of  time,  and  concludes  his  Essay  with  those  word>: 
— “  AVhoever  would  take  the  religious  literature  of  the  jacsert 
day  as  a  whole,  and  endeavour  to  make  out  clearly  on  what  ba^:^ 

1  Revelation  is  supposed  by  it  to  rest,  whether  on  Authoritv,  on 
the  Inw.ird  Light,  on  IRoason,  on  Self-e^Tdeiicing  Scripture,  or  on 
the  combination  of  the  four,  or  some  of  them,  and  in  what  jiro- 
])ortions,  would  probably  find  that  he  had  undertaken  a  perploxin: 
but  not  altogether  profitless  inquiry.”  Granted  : — but  wliat  is  tlio 
inference  which  the  AVriter  would  draw  from  this  fact  ?  Does  lie 
mean  to  insinuate  that  we  have  no  real  basis  on  which  to  rest  tlio 
fiict  of  a  ] Revelation  from  God  ?  Does  he  propose  to  place  “tlio 
supreme  authority  of  the  Cliurcli  ”  above  the  Divine  authoritv  uf 
the  Dible J)oes  he  mean  to  say  that  no  External  Evidences  can 
authenticate  the  message  of  God  to  man,  and  this  because  thev 
bade  the  very  first  requisite — universality  ?  AVhat  does  ho  liiid 
“  so  hardy  and  irrational  in  the  assertion  of  Calvin,”  that  Scripture 
“  shines  suflicientlv  bv  its  own  light?”  AVhatever  mav  be  “tri 
tendencies  of  religious  thouglit  in  England,”  whether  jiast  or 
jiresent,  and  in  whatever  direction  some  minds  may  drift  away 
from  the  great  Central  Truths  of  our  (Jiiristian  Faith,  we  believe 
most  firmly  that  the  Dible,  as  a  supernatural  communication  to 
man  on  all  that  most  deeply  affects  his  interest  for  time  ar.l 
eternity,  will  continue  to  hold  its  place  in  the  judgment  and  tin 
affections  of  the  people. 

Dy  a  very  natural  and  easy  transition,  we  now  pass  on  to  the 
last  article,  on  ‘‘The  IxiEKURETAriox  of  Scrirture,”  which  i 
by  Denjamin  Jowett,  ^[.A.  IRegius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni 
versity  of  ( )xford,  and  which  involves  ]uunci[)les  of  infinite  moinoiit 
to  the  expositor  and  the  teaclier  of  Christian  Truth.  AVe  agree 
with  him  in  saying,  that  the  very  same  course  of  interpretatiim 
which  we  apply  to  any  merely  human  composition  should  ho 
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to  tlie  Sacred  'Writings.  Words  arc  never  used  in  the 
rl.'lo  in  a  non-natural  sense,  without  some  clear  and  unmistake- 
alllc  cvulciice  in  the  passage  itself,  or  its  immediate  context,  that 
\  j;,)  u^ed.  The  grammatical  construction  is  not  different ; 

i's  there  any  departure  from  the  fixed  and  certain  laws  of 
.recoil.  The  meaning  of  words,  and  the  connection  of  sentences, 
i^Miuot  hut  he  the  same  here  as  in  any  other  ho(^k.  Every  term 
lia>  its  definite  sense ;  and  in  every  passage  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
Il  ls  one  grand  thought  or  idea  to  present  through  the  mind  of 
till'  writer  or  the  speaker,  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  hearer. 
In  some  of  the  prophecies  there  is  indeed  a  double  sense,  on  the 
denial  of  which  it  is  impossihle  to  interpret  the  prophetic  record; 
I  ut  in  the  absence  of  prediction,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Writer  only  one  thought, 
idea,  or  truth,  for  which  we  ought  diligently  to  search  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  language,  and  with  which  we  ought  to  be  fully 
and  gladly  satisfied.  Our  effort  should  he,  not  to  try  what  we  can 
force  the  llible  to  sav  in  obedience  to  our  ingenuitv,  fanev,  or 
creed,  but  to  put  ourselves  ni  the  position  of  the  Author,  and  then 
determine  the  meaning  which  his  words  were  intended  to  convey. 
There  is  much  that  is  equally  true  and  false  in  the  following 
passage : — 

“  A  history  of  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  would  take  us  hack 
to  the  beginning ;  it  would  jirescnt  in  one  view  tlie  causes  which 
liave  {larkened  tlie  meaning  of  words  in  the  course  of  ages  ;  it  would 
clear  away  the  remains  of  dogunas,  systems,  controversies,  which  are 
(‘iicrusted  upon  them.  It  would  show  ns  the  ‘  eiTin^r  fanev’  of 


which  the  meaning  of  Scripture  is  enenmhered  ir 
would  mark  -the—differe’^^  epoc4is-of  interpretati 
when  the  living  word  was  in  })rocess  of  beeoniinf 
and  Tertnllian, — from  Origen  to  Jerome  and 
Jerome  and  Augustine  to  Abelard  and  Aquinas 
new  beginning  with  the  revival  of  literature, — f 
father  of  Jhblical  criticism  in  more  recent  times 
Inza  for  bis  immediate  snecessors,  tlironirb  Groti 


T 


tiif.  oxford  school. 

rooeivo.l  woi-l,t  an,!  cnvvcncy  fVon,  a,.  , 

t  he  .-lanns  a.ul  teaching  of  the  Chureh'.  A\\.  slionl.l  1,  [’f’"" 

new  l.-ann...,-  of  tl,e  lifteeatl,  a,ul  shxteentl,  eeoluXs  'T 
awakoned  the  cntieal  faeully  i„  tl,e  studv  of  tlie  Saetvd 
li<m  hihhcid  enlKMsin  lias  slowly  hut  suiviv  follow, >, I  in  th" 
plnhilofrioal  au.l  histori,.al  (u.,!  without  a  re.uoter  iutiueu,'  ' 

1 1  ion  It  also  hy  ualuial  seieuee;)  how.  too,  the  form  of  th,.  si-hT' '  ' 
jitiiatuiv,  jukUwii  ot  iK^tes  on  tlic  classics  iiisciisiliK' ‘ 

■t.'^ell  to  ,.o,u,ueutaries  on  Seri,,ture.  We’sluuthi  s  v  h,',w  ll""’'"”' 
liis|iiratiou,  lr,.tii  h,.,nir  tt.se,!  iu  a  treiie’-al  wiv  to  ov.,,.  ,  "'"'i 

.e  eall,.,!  the  ,hetie  spirit  of  Scrip, m.:.'*iuts^\ar;"r 

l.tst  tuo  ,.,.utuncs,  into  a  sort  of  teehuieal  terui  •  how  in  I  "' 
uistaiuvs,  tlic  ]>racticc  or  t'cclino-  of  earlier  ao-cs  Ir.J  h  '  mh,  ,. 

1'"'  ; . . . i..to  o,,;.:  w  ^z;l, 

how  1 1,0  iiopular  e.xiilaiiatiojis  of  propheev— as  iu  heathe,  !  , 

(  hnstiau  tnnes-had  a,lapte,l  theu  selves  t ,t  1 ,  V-  ■ .  , 

.  ssuuicl  au  apologetic  character,  as  thlumh  uiakin,.-  „ir  ,  " 
.h'lciul  itsell  ayaiiist  some  supposed  i„roa,l  Cf  science 'a, ul  criii.T 
t'hde  amoiiir  (lermaii  commentators  there  is  hir  the  tir  t  "■' 
he  Instory  of  the  world,  an  approach  to  c'r,’c In  at  .  I'"' 
:or  example,  the  .liversity  atm'mg  (iernutn^v.^^^lcrs 
iar  less  than  aiiioiifj  I'hio-lish  ones  'Thisj  ic  o  i  ' 

i.;m«  ..r  li,;.  i"  ',T 

111..1  lie  .vi,,.  1,1  III,.  1',;;,“ 

^o  the  j)lain  ineanini^  of  words  and  the  aNi  •  Dan.i 

kii,,.,- . 

or", 

.STililmfi,' s'.'r'l’iiilT  iiital.Motiiai  i.t 

,1  c  t.'  i  7  'h  f,  <'’'ornctef,  as  tlml,-..],  maki,„ 

iul  .T  m’ ’  T  inroaefof  scicno 

flit  ='"'1  Inive  tliiv.wn  upon 

i^,.,ivok,a  .7  f  ^  of  dcicncc.  TIio  warLe 

I  -  .  I  foKctl  on  by  tliose  wlio  atv  over  urging  ujton  otir 
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il  o  cnntnKlu'tioii^'  wlii(*li  tlioy  ])rofess  to  tind  bowtcon  tlieir 
‘  •  jiiul  our  Divine  •  ii'vclation,  juul  wlio  would  tlius 


"l  iiiidcnniiio  our  l»tdict‘  in  the  iJook  of  God  than  call  in  ([ues- 
!-^^\kcir  own  ivasonini»s  and  inductions.  llaviiiLj  tlu'nis(dvcs 

V  'owiVdowu  the  ^-aiintlct  and  challcn;j^cd  us  to  the  iii?ht,  would 
lj|,'V  not  l>c  the  vtay  tirst  to  chari^eus  with  (‘owardice,  or  as  afraid 
i.t'.Dtcat,  if  we  refused  to  take  it  up?  Christianity  a polo<>:etic  ! 

V  r  wlrit  and  to  whom  has  it  to  a])ologise  ?  Christianity  defen- 

r  ‘  ‘  ,  •;  V  i.  ..  . . 1  . •  i.  .V  •.,  * 


What  threatens  it,  or  what  can  succetnl  against  it  ?  When- 
•ver  tliose  scientitic  and  philosophic  objectors  shall  assure  us,  that 
tlu  v  lia\a‘  destroyed  the  piginent  which  gives  colour  to  an  insect’s 
we  may  then  fear  for  our  Christian  Revelation.  While  we 
li’ivt'  Iteeii  put  u})on  our  defence,  our  aim  has  been,  not  so  mu(*h  to 
i.intrct  <'ither  the  ^Mysteries  or  the  Revelations  of  our  Faith,  as  to 
'•xiMise  the  pride  and  presum])tion,  the  fallacy  and  folly,  the  ignor¬ 
ance  and  impiety  of  our  o|)pc)nents.  Truth  never  has  perished  in 
the  irra^p  of  an  enemy,  and  it  never  can  perish. 

Inspiration,  according  t(»  ^fr.  Jowett,  is  “the  ])rophetic  spirit  of 
Scripture;”  hut  wdiat  he  means  by  this  is  not  very  plain,  unless 
ir  he  that  we  may  deal  with  the  letter  of  Scripture  as  wc^  may,  so 
IniiLT  as  we  retain  its  s])irit.  ^lust  not  the  s})irit  have  a  medium 
or  a  vehicle?  And  is  not  this  vehicle  to  he  found  in  the  letter  ? 
I  Voiii  S(»me  verbal  differences  and  slight  discrepancies,  ho  calls  in 
qnotion  the  veracity  of  the  record.  “  What  we  want,”  he  says, 
“i>iiot  the  Rook  of  Scripture,  hut  the  truth  of  the  Jhjok — the 
iiiiii'l  of  Christ  and  llis  Apostles.”  Tn  other  words,  “it  is  a  life 
uf  (']iri>t  in  the  soul,  instead  of  a  tlieoiy  of  (dirist  which  is  in  a 
Will  he  condescend  to  tell  us,  from  his  Professorial 


lOOlv. 


Chair,  how  we  can  have  the  truth  of  the  Rook  without  the  Rook 
itwif?  How  long  will  the  writers  of  this  School  overlook  the 
fact  that  no  verbal  differences,  and  no  ascertained  or  (‘stahlished 
diwrcpancies  in  the  mere  narration  of  facts,  can  ever  invalidate 
till'  truth  of  the  Record  ?  When  it  is  said  that  Jesus  appeartal 
after  Jlis  resurrection  to  the  Twelve,  when  on '  one  occasion 
tla'i'c  Were  only  Ten  jiresent,  and  on  tunother  there  weiv  only 
hlcveii,  it  isxdear.That  tbii  ])()int  j)f_inforniation  to  he  conveyed  to 
us  is  not  the  numher  of  tlioso  who  were  assembled  together,  hut 
the  fact  that  the  Christ  did  actually  appear  in  tluMiiidst  of  His 
Inllowers  when  they  were  gathered  together  on  these  occasions. 
It  is  the  central  fact  er  truth  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  as  that  to 
which  the  testimony  is  borne,  and  not  the  mere  accessories  of  the 
narrative. 

^luch  is  said  in  our  day  of  the  want  of  harmony  between  the 
teachings  of  Christianity  and  the  intellectual  convictions  and 
tastes  of  men ;  and  Mr.  Jowett,  like  many  others  who  occupy  the 
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same  gn)uiul  witli  liimself,  unaccountably  charge  this  npuu  Clir\ 
tiuuitv  itself.  These  are  his  words  : — 


The  liarmoiiy  between  Scripture  and  the  life  of  man,  in  all 
stashes,  may  be  liir  Ltreater  than  iippears  at  ])resent.  Xo  one 
form  any  notion,  from  wliat  we  see  around  us,  of  the 
Christianity  niiglit  liave  if  it  were  at  one  with  the  eonseieiice  0*“ 
man,  and  not  at  variance  witli  his  intellectual  convictions.  Then 
a  world  weary  of  the  heat  and  dust  of  controversy, — of  speeulatloi.^ 
about  (lod  and  man, — weary,  too,  of  the  rapidity  of  its  own  motion 
would  return  home  and  lind  rest.”  ’ 


It  is  not  so  much  that  the  Christianity  of  the  Xcw  Testament 
is  at  variance  with  man^s  intellectual  convictions,  as  that  nieii  are 
vainly  striving  to  place  lleason  above  lievelation.  They  would 
rather  charge  tlie  Jliole  with  imieeuraey  and  error,  tliaii  cull  in 
(piestion  tlieir  own  theories  ;  rather  make  it  bend  to  their  ouiiedu- 
sions,  than  suspect  the  soundness  of  tlieir  own  reasonings.  Tliev 
seem  to  forget  that  neither  science  nor  philosophy  has  yet  reaclad 
its  ultimate  facts  ;  and  that,  with  the  discovery  of  these  facts,  tliev 
may  have  to  talce  a  new  and  altogether  different  jiosition.  Xow, 
let  tlieir  speculations  he  wluit  they  may,  it  is  impossible  that  tliev 
can  find  rest  otherwise  than  by  first  accepting,  witli  the  simplieity 
and  the  trust  of  a  little  child,  the  teaeliiiigs  of  Kevealed  Truth, 
and  then  firmly  belie viiig,  amid  the  conflict  and  the  eoiitradictiuii 
of  human  opinion,  in  the  perfect  harmony  between  the  works  and 
the  words  of  God. 

The  obvious  tendency  of  these  Essays  and  Reviews  is  to  lower  the 
authority  of  the  Rihle,  if  not  to  suggest  that  the  progress  of  the 
mind,  in  every  department  of  jiliysical  and  moral  truth,  has 
carried  ns  far  beyond  the  narrower  limits  of  the  Rook.  X\)t  only 
is  Revelation  treated  with  tlie  utmost  irreverence,  hut  there  is  such 
a  degree  of  assnmption,  illogical  statement,  and  uufoimded  asser¬ 
tion,  as  to  fill  ns  with  a  iierfeet  amazement.  In  each  of  the 

riters,  and  tlironghont  the  volume,  the  ])ride  of  intellect  is  much 
more  aiipareut  than  the  grace  of  humility.  The  fallibility  is  all 
on  the  side  of  the  Ins])ired  Peiimeii  ;  the  infallibility  belongs  all 
to  this  riper  age.  In  their  linmaii  thoughts  and  utterances,  there 
could  not  but  he  imperfection  and  error;  it  is  in  onr  higher 
reasonings  and  iiidnetioiis  that  there  is  ahsolntc  certainty.  Give 
us  till'  humility  of  the  sanctified  lieart,  with  the  efforts  and  tlie 
researches  of  a  loftier  intellect,  and  the  teachings  of  this  nine¬ 
teenth  eentnrv  will  he  subdued  and  modified  in  tone. 


ii 
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TEXAllY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  EKFOliMATION 


i  tiio  1st  of  August,  iobo,  tiio  rscottisn  I'arnament  mot  at 
f  sooner  had  the  various  initiatory  forms  been 

li'<lH)so(l"of,  and  business  had  begun,  than  all  minds  and  hearts 
ill  the  asseiublv  were  throwui  into  one  subject,  and  that  the 
v,,.rivssof  the  Reformation,  and  the  determination  of  the  peo])le 
"ii'lune  the  Rrotestant  Faith  established  as  the  religion  of  the 
ivalni.  Ih'cp  and  savage  murmurs  were  ever  and  anon  heard 
iVoiu  tli(‘  Highland  chiefs  and  a  few  Lowland  lairds,  against  the 
l-ill  unceremonial,  unimposing  pietism  which  obtained, 

stripped  as  it  was  of  ])relate,  priest,  and  altar.  Hut  there  was  no 
withstanding  the  pressure  from  without,  and  on  the  17th  of 
Aai^iist,  after  very  little  more  than  a  fortnight’s  consideration,  the 
ricibriiiatioii  was  ])rocl aimed  as  an  acconn)lished  fact,  and  began 
tu  he  established  throughout  the  land,  with  its  plain  pastor  and 
.solinolmaster  for  each  parish,  pretty  much  after  the  same  eccle¬ 
siastical  form  which  now  exists. 

Tliat  was  a  great  fact  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  and  well  does 
it  heeoine  the  Scottish  ])eo])le  to  stand  still  and  consider  it.  Old 
sii])C‘rstitions,  old  associations,  an  imposing  ritual,  and  a  venerable 
hierarchy,  religious  beliefs  and  religious  antijiathies,  all  were 
swept  aside  to  enable  a  simjder,  stronger,  sterner  faith  to  do  its 
W(U’k  ill  the  construction  of  the  national  character.  And  that  it 
has  nobly  and  successfully  laboured  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  who 
have  studied  the  history  of  Scotland’s  progress,  the  habits  of  the 
jii'eple,  the  opposition  it  has  had  to  meet,  and  the  results  with 
which  tlie  activities  of  tlie  Scotch,  in  all  (piarters  of  the  world, 
and  ill  all  departments  of  industry,  have  been  crowned. 

It  was  a  noble  idea,  from  whomsoever  it  originated,  that  of 
holding  a  series  of  emjdiatic  ser\dces  in  Edinburgh,  commemora¬ 
tive  of  the  „  goodness.  (if_  God,_  expressive  of  unswerving 
eontidence  in  Rrotestant  jirinciples,  at  the  close  of  the  third  century 
of  the  Reformation.  At  the  close  of  the  first  century,  the  peojile 
wt'i’e  too  much  engaged  in  watching  the  retrogressive  tendencies 
of  their  rulers  and  jiartisans,  to  think  of  glorying  much  in  tludr 
liherty.  At  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the  painful  memories 
of  174'>  were  still  too  fresh  in  men’s  minds,  and  the  well- 
known  lingering  regard  which  clung  to  the  fallen  House  of  the 
Stuarts,  made  Christians  wisely  hold  to  their  privileges  without 
parading  their  profession.  Circumstances  are  now  entirely  changed. 
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Loyalty  to  oui*  l)olovc'(l  (iuecii  is  now  as  doop-rootcd  aivlont^  ’ 
siasticiii  tlie  IIii;'lilau(l  iiiiiid  as  ever  existed  for  Vlauiir ;  aadinT 
liiovlaiids,  seriplin’al  views  of  the  king-rights  of  Christ  in  '\l 
Chuivli,  and  attaclnneiit  to  Victoria  as  Sovereign  in  tliu  StaC' 
wer(‘  never  more'  fully  a])|)reciati'd,  or  ha])[)ily  niaintaiiu'd. 

Vet  theri‘  are  ])hases  of  Sc«>ttish  society  ‘Sl)ccially  calling 
such  a  Coniinenioration.  3Iany  of  tlu‘  aristocracy  have  iiujjiUi 
the  views  lield  hy  the  Tractarian  ])arty  in  the  (  Lurch  of 
— identical  in  every  sense  with  the  Laudian  Lpisc()])aev, 
has  throughout  characti'rised  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Cliuivli,  ai'i 
on  account  of  which  new  energy,  hii-^tle,  and  expectance,  hdv 
])ervade  that  body.  Some  Scottish  nobles  have  gone  over  ciitiivlv 
to  Uonie,  aifording  a  pretext  to  Poj)erv  for  ])utting  forth  n.  'v 
claims  to  ])uhiic  cimtidenci' — building  on  the  foi’getfuhiess  of  th 
])('oph‘  (‘onct'i’iiing  the  ])ast.  While  the  inllux  of  Irish  into  th 
industi’ial  districts  of  the  countiy  by  hundreds  of  thoiisaiiih 
iim‘ bleated,  not  to  he  touched  ly  the  ordinary  means  of  instru,-. 
tion  existing  for  tlu^  pojmlation  in  general,  never  lost  sight  of  Iv 
tlu‘ir  ])riests,  inti‘rniarrying  with  the  lower  classes  of  the  Scoull, 
who  also  in  their  turn  luvome  jii’iest-riddeii — has  drawn  into 
Scotland  thousands  (d‘  Jh)])ish  jiriests,  who  are  constamlv 
insinuating  themsidves  among  the  })eo])le,  and  getting  a  footiiii:  iii 
districts  where  formerly  tlieir  smv  and  yidlow  look,  their  straiglit  I 
liair,  their  long  surtouts  and  close  waistcoats,  their  ])eculiar  neck¬ 
ties,  and  broad  hrimmers,  would  have  made  tlumi  nearly  a< 
great  curiosities  to  the  inhabitants  as  ^lungo  Park  was  to  tli- 
Africans.  Thus  Ihmiish  cha])els  are  rising  up  in  ditferent  partMif 
the  country,  Pomisli  hishoj)S  are  a})])omted  to  sees,  thi'so  ounc 
with  ])omp  to  consecrate  their  churches,  and  the  elements  of  a 
new  struggle  begin  to  work  in  the  bosom  of  Scottish  life. 

The  Ti*i(*entenary  of  the  Peformation,  in  these  cii*(‘umstanec\ 
attords  an  o])portunity  which  it  were  a  sin  on  the  part  of  Scotian] 
to  overlook,  in  which  to  recal  the  condition  of  the  country  imdcr 
the  supremacy  of  Po])erv ;  the  darkness,  su])erstition,  cruelty  and 
wrong  under  which  the])eo})le  groaned  ;  the  political  slavery  wliuli 
existed,  ana  the  social  misery  with  which  it  was  associated.  A'l’ 
must  the  state  of  the  land  during  the  riugii  of  Laudian  Kpi<c"- 
])acy  he  overlooked  ;  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  the  Tiord’s-day 
desecration  whicdi  they  encouraged,  the  jiersecution  with  wlmli 
they  souglit  to  enforce  their  claims,  and  the  rivers  of  blood  dnuni 
from  the  veins  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  the  sons  and  daughters  "f 
Scot  hind,  which  they  caused  to  he  shed.  Xor  ought  the  ])eoplc  to 
he  permitted  to  forget  that,  sweeping  as  the  Scottish  Peformatiuu 
was,  pure  as  compared  with  the  Peformation  in  other  lands  it 
undoubtedly  was,  still  that  it  were  folly  to  siijiiiosG  it  was  perfect, 
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1  to  1)0  stoivotvpoJ.  ^luoli  remains  to  be  done,  and  it  is 
<»t’  tlio  o])|M)rtiinity  wliieli  the  Trioentenary  Conimeinora- 
'^-itionls  of  a  review  of  the  defects,  as  well  as  of  the  excel- 
r  ".  ,)t‘  the  Kcforniation,  that  we  devote  a  ])ortion  of  oiir  s])aeo 

in  the  attainment  of  this  most  desirable  object.  To  this 


i<  tliis  article  devoted. 


|,U11)0'«C  1"  UiA''  HiV.v.v  . . . 

There  is  as  little  reason  for  believing  that  Ihuil  ])lanted 
Chri-tianity  in  England,  as  there  is  for  sup])osing  that  Simon 
/lIoIi"-  was  the  apostle  of  truth  to  Scotland.  The  best-supported 
tlicoi  v  in  icfcri'iice  to  the  latter  is,  that  during  the  persecution 
niKhr  l)oiiiitian,  the  twi'lfth  and  last  of  the  Cu'sars,  many  of  the 
(  liri-tians  fil'd  from  Italy  and  the  continent  to  our  shores,  and, 
l.iii."'  junsucd,  betook  themselves  to  the  far  north  for  shelter. 
Thi'  wa<  about  A.i).  IHJ.  Thei*e  they  appear  to  have  laboured 
»|uictly,  assiduously,  and  with  success.  Trom  an  incidental 
^.x|)iv>.>ion  used  by  Tertullian,  we  learn,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
^nuid  ('('ntiirv  till'  religion  of  Jesus  was  known,  and  by  numbers 
nrt'ivcd  in  Scotland. 

It  was  not,  however,  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
that  ( ’liristianity  hi'gan  to  hi'  much  professed.  JJonald  I.,  with  his 
(jiirtai,  and  several  of  the  nobles,  were  tluni  ])uhlicly  and  with  great 
.>(tlcinnity  haj)tiz(Ml.  From  that  time  he  did  his  best  to  extirpate 
idiJatrv,  t(»  I'stahlish  a  gos])el  ministry,  and  to  turn  the  hearts  of 
lii<  jH'ople  to  the  Lord — hut  with  limited  success.'  llis  constant 
wars  with  the  Ihimans  kept  him  from  giving  much  of  Ids  jitten- 
tinii  to  this  great  work.  AVliile  the  hold  which  Druidismhad 
upon  the  minds  of  the  ])eo])le — with  its  mystic  rites  and  awe¬ 
inspiring  cc'ri'inonies — with  its  numerous  and  imposing  jiriest- 
IkmkI,  consisting  of  the  statesmen,  judges,  and  hards,  as  well  as 
spiiitual  advisers  of  the  ])eo])le,  requiriMl  a  strength  and  grasp  of 
jiowcr  of  no  ordinary  description  to  (‘liable  the  new  religion  to 
M'izc  n])on  tlie  soil.  Time  and  patience,  however,  accomplished 
the  task,  ^ie^y  a(‘cessions  to  the  stiift*  of  (Jiristian  missionaries 
were  constantly  made  during  the  lioman  jierseoutions ;  the 
missionaries  themselves,  holy  men,  cidforcs  Iki,  known  aftm’wards 
as  tlic  ruldees,  gained  great  respect  from  the  peojile  ;  and  in  the 
year  2m,  during  the  reign  of  Fratiliiith,  the  J)ruids  were  exix'lled 
the  eountrv,  and  everv  memorial  of  their  worship  of  anv  moment 
was  destroyed.  From  this  period  is  properly  dated  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  era  in  Scotland. 

lor  centuries  the  Romans,  aided  by  the  Piets,  continued  their 
wars  against  the  Scots,  with  ever-varying  fortune.  For  a  time  the 
latter  were  driven  from  the  Tjowlands  into  the  mountain  fastnesses, 
or  over  the  Channel  into  Ireland — an  error  which  the  Piets  had  very 
Soon  occasion  to  regret,  and  the  Scots  were  again  invited  to  return. 

Voi..  IV.  M 
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Christianity,  meainvliilo,  in  its  proprross,  ohhod  and  Howwl— 
hir^ndy  snccossful,  now  sadly  depressed,  hut  tliroimhout 
hnu  liold  on  the  puldie  mind.  Home,  as  yet,  had  no  suni;,!'^ 
Ill  Scotlaim  ;  in  fact,  tlie  siiii])le  ecclcsiasticisiii  of  the  (hildr 
the  snpenntendent.s  amono  tliem  heina:  no  bishops,  hut 
tlie  time  j)nnn  infer  jiares/^  afiordeil  no  opportimitv  for 
exercise  of  an  ambition  evoked  by  an  hierarchical  system 
tlie  thirst  for  siipreniaey  on  tlie'i>iirt  of  J’opery  lia's  ever  I  .  ' 
insatiahle,  and  Scotland  was  not  to  he  overlooked. 

The  occasion  seized  niion  hy  the  Tojic  lor  interference  witf  rv 
ehiirches  in  Scotland,  was  the  IVdaj^ian  heresv.  That  had  rUd 
lor  some  time,  cansino;  nincli  heart-hnrninii:  :iiid  fTrievous  divhi',' 
At  the  alle-ud  ixapie-st  of  the  orthodox  jiarty,  Palludiits  wasso- 
lor.  Insinuatinit  himsell  into  the  good  graces  of  the  ix'dij. 
liowerfiil  in  argument,  and  succe.ssfiil  in  the  overthrow  of  duetriy 
eiior,  he  reste'd  not  till  he  had  obtained  the  consent  both  of  ky 
and  jH'oplc  to  create  an  hierarchy,  and  jdace  the  Church  undti 
the  jurisdiction  ol  Home.  This  occurred  about  the  year  d-iii 
p'evioiis  to  this  time  Fordun,  in  his  chronicle,  tells  us,  that  ‘•tlic 
Scots,  lollowmg  the  customs  of  the  la-iniitive  Church,  had  k 
te.icheis  ot  the  laitli  and  ministers  of  the  sacraments  oulv  l’lv^. 
byters.”  Hoetius  adds,  “that  ]>alladius  was  the  tirit  uh„ 
exercised  sacred  rule  among  the  Scots,  being  made  bi.shop  hv  the 
i  o]'e.  Anil  this  is  coiilirnied  bv  tlie  venerable  Hedc.'wli., 
records,  “That  unto  the  Scots,  who  believed  in  Chri.st.  Talladiis 
was  .sent  by  the  Hope  as  their  iirst  bishop.”  From  this  time,  kr 
centuries,  Popery  prevailed. 

"VN  e  mast  jiass  over  a  long  era  of  darkness  and  death,  hcavin- 
a  sigh  and  dro])ping  a  tear  over  the  dejiravity  which  could  ]Hiv,n 

Jesus”  into  a  system  of  spiritual  hoiulajrc 
iind  idolatrous  ^vorship — believiii<i^  that  maiiv  who  lived  ami  died 
durin-  these  generations  were  better  than  thJ  faith  thev  pmfis.soJ 
— otlu'rs,  alas  !  much  worse.  Ibit  all  was  not  darkness.  TIicit 
■NMie  chionielers  \yho  wove  truth  into  their  songs,  there  woiv 
monks  whom  Christ  met  with  in  their  nionastei’ies,  and  tluTo 
A\eie  ])ersons  who  were  still  abh‘,  though  feebly,  and  ainHireiitlv 
A\  inuelu‘fieet,  to  witness  for  God.  For  the  time  was  not  yet. 

lie  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centmy  saw  (n’eat  Pritain  sunk 
V  profouiide.'^t  spiritual  gloom  and  ajiathy. 

le  light  of  true  religion,  if  existing  at  all,  ajipmirs  to  have  l>ccu 
so  eiisliiouded  in  error,  as  not  to  be  able  to  make  its  iiiHueiiee  felt. 
1  opery  was  then  full-blown  and  raiii})ant,  and  a  fearliil  eonditinii 
of  things  wa.s^  the  result.  The  courts  and  the  nobles,  both  cf 
Jniglaiid  and  Scotland,  were  ste'epi'din  ignorance.  The  bishops  and 
priests  were  so  profligate  that,  accordiiig  to  the  te.'stinioiiv  of  eiic 
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,  ,„vn  liistoriaus  “  tlic  Cliurcli  was  worthy  only  .)f  the 
r  .  .  toritv.”  Her  Voih's  wore  char^oahle  with  tho 
o  1"  r  .  and  mendicant  friars  prowled 

-f't  ‘  ln.j^^ts  of  prey ;  from  the  highest  to  tlio 

‘‘wvkited  with  the  priesthood,  rottenni'ss  prevailed.  From 
'  '  'ft  fo  tlie  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  had  been  mtrodueeil 
'*1  I'Innrh  the  doctrine  of  Transuhstantiation,  the  dognna  ot 
's'veu  Sacraments,  the  haiitisni  of  llells,  the  pmhihition  ot 
,  1  ..,t  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  the  sale  ot  Indulgences, 

Coufession;  and  the  refusal  to  the  laity  of  the  cup  m 
''  uaent  ami  the  use  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  as  among  the 
tV..i,Vas('s  and  Alhigenses  suilicient  ligdit  shone  to  secure  their 
,',tiuucd  resistance  to  Home— to  imiiish  all  who  fell  into  her 
',l<  as  well  as  to  subdue  or  crush  every  rising  spirit  ot  mde- 
in  her  own  midst,  the  infamous  Impiisition  ivas 

r'u'se'fidse  dcictriiies  and  foul  practices  were  nowin  their  tidiest 
,„,.vaiion  and  tho  jiower  of  Homo  seemed  ahsolute.  Fmperors 
'  luhcd  before  the  Tope,  kings  did  homage  at  his  teet,  eountries 
were  iiefs  of  his  pontificate.  That  the  people  should  be  in  dark- 
ic«  in  such  circumstances,  was  only  a  natural  result ;  that  hbei  ty 
be  no  more  than  a  name,  at  such  a  time,  oiigdit  not  to  be 
matter  of  astonishment.  It  has  ever  been  so — it  is  so 
wiicrcvcr  iiriestcraft  has  supreme  power,  the  [leople  arc  enslaved. 
And  sncli  was  the  state  of  these  lands  then.  15ut  God  does  not 
allow  umnixed  evil  long  to  rule  unojiposed — darkness  undisturbed 
luiii:  to  In  the  fourteenth  eentuiy  it  was  when  Joliii 

Wwlilie,  “  the  star  of  the  Keforniatlon/'  hurst  throug’h  the  gloom, 
i  licijau  to  teaeh,  witli  a  eleaiTiess  and  a  power  which  to  this 
liny  oiMTisions  wonder,  the  grand  truths  of  the  everlasting  Gospel. 
Tllc  irround  which  from  the  first  he  occupied  as  a  reformer  was, 
tlic  iFcadshi])  of  Christ  alone  in  the  Church — destroying,  iii  his 
Kiiiiation,  the  supremacy  of  the  l*o})e ;  salvation,  through  the 
|n  rl(‘ct  sacrifice  of  (fiirist,  .neilding  uo— suppleniental  saciifice  ()i 
tnni<uhstantiation  ;  freedom  ot  (.diristian  worship,  thus  sepaiating 
Ilf  Cliurcli  from  earthlv  government ;  and  the  right  of  the  jieople 
the  Word  of*  God,  which  led  him  to  translate  the  Scriptures 
inti)  the  vernacular  tongue. 

Amid  ahounding  ini([uity  yclitfe  stood  torth,^  like  a  giant 
refreshed  with  new  Avine,  and  lahoured  incessantly  in  denouncing 
tlie  errors  of  the  Pajiacy  and  the  immorality  oi  tlie  clergy,  calling 
"11  men  to  seek  salvation  alone  through  taith  in  Christ.  Nor  A\as 
lie  long  without  followers.  The  heart  ot  these  iiations  seemed 
'■lek  of  the  sin  and  shame  which  passed  for  religion.  Adheieiits 
ileeked  to  him  from  all  classes  ;  and  though  he  was  tv.  ice  ciTimI  to 
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appear  liefore  the  emissaries  of  Home,  by  tlie  "i-eat  interest  i  n 
liis  uudamiteil  courajre  had  seeured  on  Ids  side,  nothin"' w  s' i' 
to  him.  Jle  died  at  Ids  liviiifi:  of  Lutterwortli,  hanii"  Iv  r 
lahours  jdanted  tlie  jdllars  of  tlie  l{eformatiou.  His  a4's 
diij;  II])  hy  his  enemies,  seattered  to  the  winds,  and  east  imnuT 
waters.  Poor  spite  towards  one  wliom  tlu-y  could  not  toueli  wp" 
he  was  livinjr.  \  et  there  in  Idstory,  after  centuries,  Jolm  Wv-llll'! 
.Stands — till'  first  J'rotestant  and  I’nritan  I 

I  he  Lollards  were  ^\  yclitfe’s  sucees.sors.  They  went  ev 
where  jn  eacldno  the  same  p-reat  truths,  and  manv  of  them  scTi 
their  testimony  with  their  hlood.  Wyelitfe’s  Hihle  made  its « 
hath  111  Knpland  and  Scotland.  The  seeds  of  truth  soon 
broadcast  in  both  countries.  Es])eciallv  in  the  south  and  w^Vf 
Scotland  wi.s  this  the  case.  So  that;  after  ]-atrick  Ilamil,,,;; 
\\  alter  .Mills,  Leorpe  W  ishart,  and  othm's  had  watered  the  W,,i.i 
with  their  tears  and  jirayers,  and  tinallv  with  their  hlood—xvliui 
John  Jvnox  hepan  his  great  work,  he  found  a  iieojde  iirepared  t. 
Ills  hand.  Ami  such  was  the  effect  ot  his  energetic  ndidstratiim-, 
that  111  a  very  lew  years  a  large  jirojiortion  of  the  jiopnlatioii  ,,f 
the  Lowlands,  including  many  of  the  nohilitv  and  gentrv 
remmneed  Poiiery,  and  were  ready  to  demand,  with  liinp'a'stK, 

e.stahlished  religion  of  the  land,  the  creed  and  the  ecclesiastkisM 
oi  tlie  JieforniJitioH. 

e  iiiiist  here,  in  a  few  sentences,  ask  tlie  reader’s  nttoiition 
hrst,  to  the  estahli.s^hinent  of  the  lUd'orination  in  fhiglaiid  uinl.T 
iyizaheth ;  and,  then,  regard  its  suhsefjiuait  institution  in  loliOiu 
Scotland.  Ihis  falls  in  with  the  order  of  events  in  jiniiit  ut 

tune,  as  well  as  meets  the  object  Avhich  we  luive  ineainvliik- 
111  view. 

It  was  now  a  happy  day  for  Ihigland— ‘‘ the  bloody  Qiieon 
3Iarv  was  dead.  On  the  announcement  of  this  fact,  tlc'  Parlia- 
ment  v  as  immediati'K’  assembled.  The  (’ommons  were  siuiiinonei 
to  t  le  hai  ot  the  I  p])er  J louse,  and  were  infoiTiied  that, 
then  consent,  the  Lady  Llizabeth  .should  be  ])roclaimed  thuTii. 
\\  ith  one  ai)])roving  voice  the  announcement  was  met.  .\t  ll;r- 
held,  Lhzaheth  had  been  reared  in  comparative  solitude.  Ihitel 
)\  ^Iar\,  and  hating  her  in  return,  she  seemed  naturaHv 

to  s  11  ink  lioin  the  parties,  both  in  Churcli  and  State,  who  lia'l 
j)ieMousl\  encircded  the  throne,  and  had  brought  it  into  such  dh- 
giace.  On  the  17th  of  ^ovemher,  loo8,  Llizabeth  Avas  j)roclaimcd. 
lix  da\s  iiftei wards  she  made  her  juiblic  entrance  into  London. 
jNo  one  was  struck  Avidi  her  beauty,  but  all  were  affected  hv  her 
bearing.  \\  lien  a  llildo  Avas  presented  to  her  on  her  passage 
tliKuigh  the  city,  she  kissed  it  and  pres.sed  it  to  her  heart — holding 
it  theie  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  peojile.  It  had  been  avcII 
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l  ni  »-littT  ot  1  Iciil’V  VIII. ;  lor  miu  fuiiiiiifiuvu  Iii-r  i>y  loi- 

].i  liiiii"’  lu‘1’  to  1)0  rctoriiied  sooner,  and  closed  it  by  ])ro- 

tluMii  1‘roin  being  ndbnned  1‘iirtlier  than  she  cliose.’’  She 
imiouiitvd  to  tlie  l^)l)e  her  accession  to  tlie  throne.  Sir  Edward 
(’line,  the  Knglish  ambassador  at  Itoine,  conveyed  the  message. 
T1k‘  Ihiul,  who  was  then  Pope,  on  hearing  it,  broke  tbrongh 
•lil  n'^traint,  stamped  with  rage,  declared  that  England  was  a  tiet 
ot  Ihniic,  that  Elizabeth  was  illegitimate,  and  that  it  was  excessive 
tniicritv  for  her  to  assume  the  title  and  authority  of  (iueen  of 
Kiiu^laiid  without  his  leave.  This  was  a  providential  circumstance, 
for  which  our  country  has  to  be  thankful  to  this  day.  Elizabeth, 
with  all  her  faults,  was  not  a  woman  to  be  trifled  with ;  and, 
li-'iirinu:  of  the  Pojie’s  conduct,  commanded  her  ambassador  imme- 
Jiitclv  to  leave  Pome  and  return  home.  Then  began  her  work 
of  rc-\'stablishing  the  Peformation. 

Taking  time  and  advice  in  reference  to  this  matter,  Sir  AVilliam 
(Veil,  then  Secretary  of  States  informed  her  Majesty  that  the  largest 
portion  of  the  nation,  ever  since  Inn*  father’s  reign,  inclined  to  the 
lletorniation.  King  Edward’s  Liturgy  was  revised  in  Council ; 
and  though,  to  satisfy  Elizabeth,  it  was  made  much  less  decidedly 
rrute>tant,  on  the  24th  of  June,  loot),  it  was  established  by  law, 
in  virtue  of  an  ‘‘  ^Vet  for  the  Uniformity  of  Common  ]h*ayer.” 
A  claii'^c  was  inserted  in  this  Act,  without  which,  Elizabeth  in¬ 
formed  Archbishop  Ihirker,  she  would  never  have  signed  it,  em¬ 
powering  her,  as  (iiiemi,  “  to  ordain  further  ceremonies.”  Among 
otlicr  things  it  gave  her  ])ower  to  create  a  Court,  infamous  to  all 
jiostcrity — the  history  of  a  similar  one  in  Scotland,  during  the 
rliarles’s,  may  be  traced  in  blood — the  Court  of  High  Commission; 
every  nicmber  of  which  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
the  jmrpose  of  wbich  was  to  take  cognizance  of  religion.  lEere, 
at  the  outset,  was  {fgTeaT  tJcit  on'Tlic'Tlef()rniati()n,  as  established 
hy  Klizabeth.  She  became  Head  of  the  Church,  took  the  place  of 
the  Pope,  and  re([uired  all  to  submit  to  her  supremacy. 

Xor  was  this  all.  Elizabeth,  acting  on  this  authority,  caused 
to  he  published  fifty-three  injunctions ;  among  (^ther  things, 
'•rdaining  that  jiriests  and  deacons  should  not  marrv  without  leave 
of  tile  bishops  and  two  justices  of  the  peace,  nor  bishops  without 
the  cunsent  of  the  archbishops  and  the  high  commissioners  ;  that 
I'Hvatc  and  family  prayers  should  be  discouraged,  and  that  all 
frayer  should  be  offered  in  the  churches,  where  the  (iuemTs  will 
wa>  Mipi’eiiie.  She  frowned  upon  preaching,  and  establislied  for 
the  Sahhatli-day  the  Hook  of  Sports.  Pishop  Sandys  observc's. 
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tliat  “  iiuiltihulos  of  persons  did  not  licar  a  sermon  ouee 
>ears  in  the  ehtirehes.”  As  to  her  o\ni  reli},don,  I'ili/.alietli  'il 
not  iin-r  m  rojierv  hut  suhniission  to  a  higher  antliorltv  tli  ni  1'^ 
mvn.  and  “  was  no  furtlier  a  I'rotestant  tl.an  was  neeessnVvt,'  i" 

r? ‘''TV, . . .  S 

tiuiihxes,  and  lighted  candles;  and  wlieii  Iier  ehanlain  (,>i 
nccasion,  preaclied  against  the  sign  of  tlie  Cross,  unable  to  eort^ 
her  anger,  she  shouted  out  to  hini-“  Jtc-sist  from  that  iinS 
digression,  and  go  on  with  your  text  I”  In  all  this  the  wonf -Ci 
anthority  ot  the  Lord  Jesus  were  not  regarded,  thomdi  Jle  'il  * 
IS  the  “  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Chuivh.”  ^ 

It  was  seiireely  possible  that  these  things  should  he  witlior 
.oniet.iing  of  that  spirit  being  evoked  wliieh  animated  Wvcli«„' 
and  winch  hveil  111  and  led  on  to  death  for  ('hrist  his  siiccc^or ’ 
the  Lollards.  A  or  was  it  .so.  Klmaheth  was  not  ignorant  o  fTe 
tact  of  luritanisin  existing,  .standing  holdlv  out  against  t 

of'cinT  '  Tl -’"'S"’  temporal;  but  in  the  tll.urd. 

of  (  hirst  I  his  .she  determined  to  uproot  and  de.strov  Tli,. 

Jmndon  clergy  were  .summoned  to  ajipear  before  the  llmhr,,, 
nnp.ii  sitting  ni^  A  hn/idred  of  them  ohet  1  E 

all  had  idaced  before  them  a  certain  3Ir.  Colc.'drossd 

in  full  canonieals,  as  the  Queen  a])proved.  The  Li.slioifs  ('1,,||. 

<?f  I  onf  It  r  “‘"“1  ve  n,iiiis;;,s 

of  Imiidoi ,  thetouncil  s  pleasure  is,  that  ye  strictlv  keep  the  iiiiitv 

of  appand,  like  this  man  [pointing  to  -Mr.  Cole],'  witll  a  smimv 

<ap,  a  seho.ar  s  gown  priest-hke,  a  tijipet,  and  in  the  cliiiivh  a 

1  t, .  a\  Aolo.  ( )u  attempting  to  .si„>ak,  thev  were  commaiidol 
to  he  sikmt  ;  and  while  sixty-three  siih.serihed,  acknowled-in.^lii.t 
woumk-d  their  conscience,  thirty-seven  would  not  .sul.^ciilc, 

th™t  h  1  .il'o  most  godly  men,  and  most  of 

idstc  •  i  1  ^  ^'7 1  "’‘C’a  net  one 

miin.stti  111  M\  could  conijioso  ii  sermon. 

,vl  m'l"  ’  1*'’''“^  i’“-^  “77*’.  •'’PP‘”'‘''>tl.v,  ill  a  minister’s  dress- 

.icthei  he  preach  ni  a  black  gmwn  or  a  white,  or  in  no  gown  at 

all.  A oi  indeed  is  there  anything  iii  the  mere  garment.  A  man 

'  ‘T,.‘Tr ?  o" <t  .“l 

Sik  ;  /  ; '  It  IS  whether  anv  i-rineiple  is  at 

‘t-whether  or  not  it  is  //m  U/c  of  a  partv. 

tb  .7  7  I  ‘  oijposmg  the  Popish  doctrine  of  the  Mass 

•i  d  •  .  \  \  Z 

m  i  iih  'l  •  ’  7  “*  “PP“-^ition  to  J’operv, 

and  iMth  a  desire  to  uproot  it  from  the  Church,  that  Ihslam 

Hooper  refused  to  wear  sacerdotal  vestments.  Hishoj.  Jeiwl,  iii 
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the  (loclared  the  jirieslly  i^arh  to  he  ‘‘  a  stage-dress,  a 

coat,  a  reli(|iie  of  the  Aiiiorites,  and  promised  to  spare  no 
to  extir])ate  all  such  Popisli  remnants.”  Tliis  was  the 
I'pnind  on  wliich  Ihiritanism  took  its  stand.  And  well  had  it 
■  U ell  for  the  ( 'hnrch  of  Kngland  to-day,  had  its  voice  been  reganh'd 
•ni<l  its  counsels  of  wisdom  been  followed,  instead  of  its  noble  men 
ht'en  niartvred.  lUit  the  compromise,  of  which  the  English 
(liuivh  is  the  offspring,  between  Popery  and  Ih’otestantisni,  has 
ilcvclopi'd  into  many  Ivideons  conformations.  Among  others, 
(il, serve  this  dav  how  the  seeds  of  the  apostacy,  left  in  the  riiurch 
of  Ihmlaiid  at  the  lleformation,  are  seen  full-hbrnii  in  Tracta- 
rianisiii,  hearing  hitter  fruits,  ])reparing  and  sending  mnltitudes 
Icc'k  to  the  bosom  of  the  ^lan  of  Sin,  proclaiming  to  the  world 
tli:it<  hdord  is  the  highway  to  Pome,  and  showing  that,  if  England 
i>:  ever  to  he  Phrist’s,  the  Peformation  has  yet  to  he  reformed. 

The  Pefonnation  in  Scotland  was  a  very  different  matter  to  the 
lh‘fonuation  in  England.  The  Scottish  sovereigns  and  Court  were 
(ver  opposed  to  it.  Po})ish  to  the  hack-hone,  they  did  everything 
tlicv  could  to  stem  the  current  of  reforming  opinions.  ]>ut  all  was 
in  vain.  The  peo])le  had  put  their  hand  to  the  ])lough,  hacked 
l»v  inauv  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  and,  with  a  full  realization 
of  the  “  perfervidum  ingenium  Scotornm,”  nolhilig  could  stop  their 
])rogress,  or  induce  them  to  look  hack.  Ilamilton,  AVishart,  and 
tilth’  com])eers  had  laboured  hard,  and  had  lahourc’d  successfully, 
ill  exposing  the  entire  rottenness  of  the  ]N)])ish  hierarchy,  as  well 
ii':  in  }>roving  the  unscri])turahiess  of  Po])ish  doctrines  and  jwactices. 
Jolui  Knox  followed  in  their  wake,  with  all  the  rigour  of  (hlviii 
]•oth  in  doctrine  and  discijiline,  and  with  far  more  than  Calvin’s 
]>o\vcr.  lie  was  a  hold  man,  was  John  Knox  ;  and  his  bravery 
was  just  the  thing  to  set  on  tire  the  sturdy  hearts  of  Scotchmen 
foi’Cod  and  I  [is  truth.  An  iconoclast  was  Knox ;  and  his  dis- 


ngard  for  mere -farm  ami  ceremony — crucifix,  cathedral,  or  conse¬ 
cration — went  far  to  leaven  the  whole  land  with  that  spirit  of 
fi’ccdoiii  in  religious  matters  which,  whilst  it  has  its  extremes  which 
oiiglit  to -he  avoided,  had  for  that  age  its  excellences;  so  that, 
(ksjate  the  opposition  of  James  v.,  his  widow  the  (iiieen-Pegent, 
and  their  daughter,  the  unha])])y  }Jarv,  reforming  o])inion  went 
eii,  gathered  strength,  and  resulted,  in  lOhO,  in  the  most  Peformed 
of  all  the  Peform  ( Jiurclies,  and  in  the  ])urest  establishment  on 
tiie  face  of  the  earth,  having  neither  ju'iest  nor  prelate,  hut  simple 
iiiiiii<(Ts,  elders,  and  deacons. 

Such  is  the  Peformation,  the  Tricentenary  of  which  in  ScfJland 
linp])eiis  this  year.  Eor  its  realization  we  have  much  to  he  thankful. 
Cready  do  we  rejoice,  therefore,  that  during  this  mouth,  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  this  great  fact  is  to  he  brought  to  mind  before  God, 
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and  oil  an  oxtonsivo  scale  and  catliolie  liasis  (o  be  cel,.',.. .  . 

tilt  whole  .siil>)ect — to  a  reeallHijr  to  Teniembrance of  th,,^,.  ? 
ol  lojiciy  out  ot  which  the  llel'orniatioii  led,  and  about  Ip  i 
imw-a-days  so  many  jieople  apiiear  to  be  inditfei-ent— t,,  ‘ 

..ideiutiim  ot  tlie  1  etoniiatioii  itself,  its  worth  and  its  weikn""' 
ts  excellences  and  its  def.rts,  and  to  a  devout  ai.nrcci.,  i ,  ' 

iishaikled  which  mav  lead  to  the  luittiiio  forth  of 
power  towar-ls  “the  restitution  of  all  thim^^s.”  li, 

exiiectations  of  the  lar-est-hearted  of  the  Clirrstian  imVi  who  l,n'' 
oiijtinated  and  are  labouring  to  carrv  out  this  celebratioi,  V 
c.ih/ed  and  may  even  more  than  thev  foresee  of  freedom  t.’cil 
the  churches  of  the  saints  be  thereby  advanced ! 

t  >  lou  (1  ill  (Ii.sc*liari»x‘  our  duty,  liowc'ver,  avoi-o  \\v  to  di 
on  tlK  (  hurches,  and  worthy  of  their  devout  considention 

iiIsll:  ''-'“'i™"''*  “bv 

ill  ^‘'*'**  Scottish  llcflirnio... 

Truth  tb*"'  P'  t>'L>  great  outline  of  Diviiie 

wb-it  ,i,,  }  ’  ^  'f'i  ‘'l'l"-'="’'-'<l  to  US  to  be  sonic- 

'  h.it  uamped,  and  their  estimate  of  it  limited  ;  so  that  t-ikcii  in 

then  egitimate  application,  their  offers  of  J)i\-ii,o  .Morev  bccmio 

tl.oivtl.  hey  meant  not  so,  all  but  necessarily  circiimscrii.eli  " 

n  the  .juestmn  of  Church  government,  it  has  lono  aniicarwl 

tizimr  '  Theiv  '  "f  r  t-'v  much  doi-iiw- 

theNewTestoo,  t  "  t'>'><lameiital  ],rinci],les  laid  down  in 

lommii  r  ft  >'!  ’‘-‘‘f  to  natural  dciv. 

T'cclesi-isticCiii  this  respect,  was  to  be  antici])at('d. 

it  Id  mi  t  .b  '‘tt<’'''‘>K‘e  in  actionfnV/,. 

^^■lu're  tltr,  i  V'f  /!“■'’  ’'"'•n”!  ^  si.iritual  life  inUw. 

alt  1  .  t  •  f’  '■‘"■'■ft.'--  A  ll, rest  of  trees  imw 

betho  1  1.1  winter;  but  no  sooner  will  the 

Imft  f,  th  .  '  '"t"  ;  ‘"“I  tiK'  life  of  summer 

W(.  feel  ner-it  ***V  *’''.~‘"*’^ation  becomes,  the  mmo. 

t  ■  1  ,.b  .f  n  ’e"f  "  ‘t'*  t>*^'  Uml  claims  uf 

of  .,r  .  t  .  ■'  t'''-'  < '-implications  and  excess, .s 

1  •  t  1.  i"-'.  ''"t  «»m'mees  of  power,  but  of  weakness.  Not 

we  caiTv  and  luaiiuer  in  wliicli 

disch'  im.  .ftl  VT"'^i''  "mit  of  attention  to  the 

phne  of  the  Church  ever  to  be  manifested.  A  highly  .spiritually 
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vliieatoil  iiiiiul,  a  highly  s])intiially  educated  (liuivh,  a  liighly 

-..iJiijillv  educated  age,  will  never  he  satisfic'd  with  anything  hut 
Avh  it  (lod's  AV(U*d  ai)proves,  His  honour  demands,  and  His  service 

The  ijrcat  diiHculty  in  regard  to  all  the  forms  of  Church  govern- 
iiK'iit  whi(*h  have  for  any  length  of  time  been  inixi'd  n])  with  the 
^r  it(‘,  lio>  i^i  Jnnount  of ///c  (ror/d/ff  (foi'minHutdl  which 

],('eomcs  emhodied  with  and  overrides  the  sciijitural  and  spiritual. 
Thi<  has  led  to  legislation  instead  of  arbitration — to  injunction 
iiivtt'ad  of  admonition — yea,  to  every  form  of  (‘omjailsory  (‘lau't- 
iiieiit,  up  to  K})isco])al  Dec'retals  and  Papal  Hulls.  Tlii' whole  of 
tlii'sc  strike  a  death-blow  at  the  voluntaiy  character  of  tnu'  i‘e- 
liirioii,  astounded  on  individual  conviction  and  action;  and  as  their 
i‘xist('iic('  implies  the  ])resence  and  ])ossession  of  jiower  with  man 
over  his  fellow-man — a  ])ower  after  which  men  naturally  lust — so 
do  tlu  v  indicate  the  certainty  of  a  struggle  hefoi’e  the  Cliui‘ch  and 
the  Avoihl  g('t  rid  of  ])olitico-ec(*lesiastical  authority,  whetlu'r  in 
the  form  of  Synodical  action,  Prelaticid  dictation,  or  ikipal 
anathema. 

The  groat  (piostion  with  which  the  Churclies  of  these  islands 
have  yc't  to  grapjde — a  ([uestion  handed  down  to  us  from  the  Pe- 
formatioii — is  that  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  AVe  do  not 
here  impure  whether  a  magistrate,  as  such,  is  hound  to  hel})  the 
Church.  AVe  believe  that  every  man  is  to  use  all  the  influence 
he  possessc's  for  his  Cod.  Hut  a  magistrate  lives  not  on  the  bench, 
nor  a  king  on  the  throne.  Hoth  the  one  and  the  other  may  cast 
in  their  j)ositi(mal  influence  for  Christ,  without  carrying  into  the 
('hureh  their  magisterial  authority.  iNo  government  can  long 
siip])()rt,  from  the  public  ])urse,  all  sections  of  religionists  in  the 
land,  yet  all  may  he  alike  loyal.  To  select  one  sect  to  the  neglect 
of  all  the  others,  is  to  elevate  the  one  to  tlie  injury  of  the  many; 
— if  i.^  to  crea.t.e  prhlejin  the_()ue.haiid,  and  oiiginate  heart-hurnings 
on  tl;e  other: — it  cannot  vitalize  for  good  the  section  which  is 
selected — it  is  ever  a  hone  of  contention,  working  discontent  among 
all  th(^  rest. 

“Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  has  been  more  injurious  to  the 
Church  of  (dirist  in  the  world,  than  its  suhservieiu'v  to  secular 
Jtnwer.  There  are  certain  un([uestionahle  blessings  which  the 
jiossession  of  ‘pure  and  undeliled  religion’  by  a  countiv,  cannot 
tail  to  confer  hoth  upon  its  government  and  jieojde ;  and  there 
arc  certain  rights  and  jirivileges  which  every  government  must 
concede,  in  order  to  the  projiagation  and  enjoyment  of  religion. 
Hut  the  moment  the  sjiiritual  overrides  the  secular  ])ower,  the 
•Male  becomes  oppressed  by  ecclesiastical  tyranny;  and  the  instant 
tlie  secular  power  interferes  with  the  individual  Christian,  or  with 
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riiristian  nmrclios,  in  tlie  oxcrciso  of  tlioir  privlloixos, 
siiUcrs  fi’oiii  iiitoU‘raiic(\  Tlic  true  c‘(|iiilil>rium  betwivn  tlioiu  w’,. 
lK*li(‘V('  to  1h‘,  rditihm  is  loft  five  to  do  its  own  ^vork  in 

own  splnav,  and  ///c  riri/  jHtircr  in  its  sphoro  ;  tluai  tlio  foniUTwill 
liirtli(‘r  the  ends  of  all  j:ood  p)Vc‘nimoiit,  and  tlio  latter  will 
eulii]:liteiied  and  sanetilied  subjects  amoipa;  wlioiu  to  exercise*  i»> 
hi;ilu‘st  and  noblest  functions. 

“  As  it  is,  niucli  of  tin*  time  of  senates,  much  of  the  wisdom  aiiil 
ebxpience  of  statesmen,  bave  been  expended  in  endeavourim;  tu 
settle  disputes  occasioned  by  tbe  overreacliinix  i;Tasp  either  of 


secular  or  spii*itual  autborities.  ^lucli  of  the  bitterness  of  partic' 
i>  Ibmented  and  fed  by  clasliin^  interests,  ori^natini;-  in  the  samo 


source.  Separate  tb(*se,  i^ivinti:  “  a  fair  field  and  no  favour”  to 
reliu:ion,  and  liberty  to  ,t»*overnments  to  devote  tbemselves  (mtirclv 
to  their  own  atfairs,  and  sjieedily  a  new  era  will  dawn  upon  the 
world.  The  jirejudices  of  sect  in  the  (’hurches  will  a:ive  ])laco  to 
the  prove ications  of  love  ;  the  useful  in  reli,a;ious  creeds  will  csta- 
blish  tbe  real  in  tlu‘ni ;  the  lordly  priest  will  discover  his  boiamr 
in  becominu:  the  lowly  minish*!* ;  freedom  of  opinion  will  create 
respect  alone  for  fairness  of  opinion  ;  piety  will  shun  pride  a^  it 
would  poison ;  wisdom  will  appear  to  be  what  it  really  is,  both 
good  and  great,  because  great  in  doing  good;  nobility  will  become 
another  name  for  exalted  virtue  and  ])ractical  worth  ;  and  govern¬ 
ments  will  exist  in  their  tiaie  character,  and  in  their  propc'i*  place, 
as  the  executives  of  the  public  will  for  the  jorotection  of  the  liv(s, 
the  liberties,  and  the  properties  of  the  whole  people.  Far  is  the 
world  yet  from  enjoying  this  blessed  condition  of  things;  still,  the 
anticipation  of  its  realization  is  no  mere  chimera,  but  a  prodictcl 
certainty,  having  the  (Tos])el  of  Christ  woi'king  out  its  fullilmcnt 
in  the  world,  and  the  (iod  of  the  Gospel  presiding  over  the  eleiiiciits 
of  its  sublime  consummation.”* 

AVhat  all  the  Churches  of  the  Feformed  Faith  desiderate  a- 
this  crisis  in  tin*  world’s  history,  is  a  ba])tism  of  life  and  power 
from  on  high.  All  have  organization  enough — all  order  and  form 


a. 


enougii. 


Wliat  is  wanted  is  ritdHi;/.  The  bud  bursts  its  shell, 
and  (‘asts  (df  its  coat,  wlien  the  life  within  it  rushes  forth  into 
blossom  and  fruit.  So,  Heaven’s  own  life,  coming  down  with 
resistless  power  upon  the  Churches,  will  tinally  ]n’ove  the  graml 
Heston*!’  from  all  death  within,  and  the  great  Ueformer  from  ail 
ecclesiastical  malformations  without ;  casting  oft*  the  useless,  aiul 
removing  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of  }>rosperity. 

AVhat,  then,  is  the  state  of  society  around  the  Churches  ?  The 
masses  i*verv where  tire  moving,  and  cniving  after  a  better  cou- 


*  Dr.  Jlrown’s  Pcclen  the  Prophet,”  p.  1  1  1. 
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ti  cf  lia'.  Arc  the  riiiirciies  moviiip:,  to  meet,  witli  (i oil's 
I  vVe  nicilv,  tlie  craving  of  the  masses?  i  h\  do  they  dread  movo- 
'  .lit  dirink  from  seeming  disorder,  fear  iiovcdty  ?  Are  tliey  so 
Hi'.lri’iv  raid  so  formal,  that  they  slirluk  from  the  apparent  vid;^;irity 
,  {■  •’■(liiii:  out  of  the  ordinary  way  to  do  j^ood  ?  Do  tlu'v  stand  on 
thih  dii;’nity  ?  tliere  no  ifanger  of  f’hurelies  dyin^!^  of  dle:nity? 

*  Ill  our  (lay,  all  is  movement.  The 
tlio  ritv  are  hchv^  withered  into  ra.e 
hvhvj:  L:ra]>pled  witli  at  midnight,  “ 

.rude  laaid  is  now  hringing  u]) 
iiiilueiiee 

v’aajx'^  of  lost  humanily. 
ill  their  yards,  hiiteher  hoy 
towns  ai’e  being  brouglit  togeth 
missions  at  home  and 
misdons  to  the  old 
Lori  of  Sahaoth — 

AVhat  as  (Christians 
in  union  with  our  teHow-Dhristi 
the  golden  eliaiii  of  instrumenta- 
faiiitiilly  commiinictites  its  ipiota  in  t 
niligliteiiing,  and  saiietifying  the  wort 
cliurelies  he  eneourag 
the  long-expected  day  of  earth’s  gre 
south  and  from  the  nort 
shall  receive  his  inheritanee,  and 

‘Slnstice  and  merov,  lioUncss  and  love, 

Ainon;^  tlic  ])eo})le  walk  ;  ^Messiah  rei^n, 

And  earth  keej)  jubilee  a  thousand  years 


irahs  of  the  street  and  of 
ged  schools,  the  social  evil  is 
the  missing  link”  of  woman's 
from  the  dregs  of  society  into  the 
s  of  regenerating  love,  and  truth,  the  most  hideous 
Oinnihus  men  are  being  preached  to 
s  meet  for  nightly  prayer,  cities  and 
er  in  (Christian  conference  about 
missions  abroad — missions  to  the  young  and 
;  and  the  cry  is  going  up  night  and  day  to  the 
“  Staid,  Lord,  semi  now  prosperity  I” 

we  have  to  reg*ard  is,  that,  individually  and 
aiis,  we  ta*ke  care  that  oKr  link  in 
iicU's  is  fully  charged,  and  that  it 
lie  great  work  of  moving, 
;:‘ld.  J.et  (Christians,  let 
(I — for  most  assiii'edly  wjll  come  the  day, 
it  juhih'e,  when  from  the 
h,  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  Jesus 
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That  “flic  world  does  not  know  its  best  and  gi’oatest,”  is  a  truth 
fnniliar  to  nur  (term an  neighbours,  no  less  than  to  our.selves.  AVc 
rarely  do  full  justice  to  those  with  whom  we  associate,  till  it  is  a 
little  too  late,  and  all  that  remains  of  the  best  sjiecimens  of 
luniKmity,  is  the  dust  and  ashes  of  their  graves.  Though  eminent 
iiicii  constitute  the  life  of  a  nation’s  life,  and  often  become  the  best 


*  betters  of  Aloxauilor  Von  Ihinib'oblt,  written  between  the  3*ears  1827  and  185S 
to  \  arnhajjfen  Von  Knse :  tojrether  with  extracts  Ironi  Varnbajjren’s  Diaries,  and 
betters  from  Varnhagen  and  others  to  llinnholdt.  London  :  Trubner  and  Co. 
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iK'iiefactors  of  the  age  they  adorn,  leaving  the  treasure  of 
lionouiH'd  nieniorv  hehind  them,  to  awaken,  in  distant  liosonix 
what  Lord  Kanies  calls,  “the  sympathetic  emotion  of  virtue*  ’ 
yet,  hy  a  strange  ])erv(‘rsion  of  our  niorrd  sentiments,  we  are  to.) 
much  disposi‘d  to  overlook  merits  which,  in  our  hearts,  W(>  m*,, 
ol)lig(‘d  to  a<*knowledgi‘,  and,  at  a  safe  distance,  shall  be  l)ref)are(i 
to  venerate  and  admire. 

As  man  never  acts  without  a  motive,  such  as  it  is,  tliere  inav 
he  some  foundation,  in  the  nature  of  things,  fur  this  reliietaiit 
homage.  It  rcMpiires  excellence  to  a])preciate  excellence,  gciiii^ 
to  (‘stimate  genius,  and  wisdom  to  discern  those  hidden  (pialitiosiii 
mankind,  wliich,  like  rivi'rs  flowing  a  long  way  undergrouiKl,  du 
not  often  disclose  themselves  to  the  light  of  day.  w  c  iiiav].e 
too  near  the  statue  to  observe  its  idevation  ;  or  we  have  no 
admiration  to  spare,  from  that  secret  idol  of  every  man’s  worsliip, 
his  own  dearer  self;  or  we  are  touched  with  vuvy  at  the  kiuavn 
supei’iority  of  a  rival;  —  weary,  like  the  (ireek  countryuiaii,  of 
always  hearing  Aristides  called  “the  just;” — or  we  arc  too 
eager,  too  absorbed,  too  busy,  or  too  trifling,  to  analyze  aiiotlicr^ 
title  to  estimation;  besides  that  he  may  cross  our  ])at1i  in  too 
many  ways.  AOt  till  they  have  ])assed  away,  and  Death — wlri.li 
h(‘iglitens  the  lustre  of  all  that  he  touches,  in  the  very  momcht  of 
nanoving  it — has  made  that  which  was  beautiful,  permanent,  l»v 
placing  upon  it  the  seal  of  immortality,  do  we  fully  recognize  all 
the  excellence  even  of  our  dcatrest  friends. 


“  For  it  so  falls  out. 

That  what  we  liave  we  prize  not  to  tlic  worth 
AVhile  we  enjoy  it ;  hut  being  lacked  and  lost, 
AVhy,  then  we  reck  the  value  ;  then  we  fiiul, 

The  virtue  that  ])ossessioii  would  not  show  us 
AVhile  it  was  ours.’’ 


This  tendency  to  magnify  the  dead,  and  to  overlook  or  dis])aragc 
living  worth,  is  as  injurimis  to  ourselves  as  it  is  unjust  to  other<, 
jind  robs  both  partii's  of  many  obvious  advantages.  .Vll  Lnglaiul 
felt  that  it  was  a  wrong  to  hnmanity,  that  Havelock’s  military 
excellence  was  so  long  nmu’knowledged;  and  men  grieved  that  lie 
could  not  have  known,  before  bis  dejairture,  of  the  higli  estima¬ 
tion  in  which,  for  his  latest  exploits,  he  was  held  by  his  <hiccii 
and  country.  Lord  Jhuam  only  h(‘trayed  his  intimate  knowh'dgv 
of  human  nature,  and  perha])s  of  the  Knglish  side  of  it,  when  he 
beipieathed  his  name  to  ])osterity,  after  “  three  generations  shall 
have  passed  away.”  ^lilton  must  have  known,  that  the  rich 
inheritance  of  his  fame  would  increase  as  the  vears  revolved,  and 
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liowovor  dashed  and  ehe(|uered  liis  renown  inijjht  he,  among 
lii'i  .»\vii  iinmediate  eont('m])orai’ies,  hy  reason  of  party  strife,  or 
,,liric;il  estrangement,  he  shonld  yet  leavt‘  heliind  him  writings, 
in  iiolile  ])oetrv  or  lofty  prose,  wliieh  the  Knglisli  naticm,  and 
pnrnjM'  at  lai’ge,  would  not  willingly  let  die/’  llumholdt 
hiiiDcIf  iu  these  letters,  suggests  another  form  of  the 

truth  M'e  have  stated.  “  What  men  helieve  or  disbelieve,  is 
iDiiullv  made  a  subject  of  discussion  onbj  after  ilunr  death ;  after 
one  has  been  olficially  buried,  and  a  funeral  sermon  has  been  read 
()ver  one  by  Sydow.  * 

it  is  a  gratifying  circumsttince  that  llaron  iriimholdt  may  he 
(•on-id(‘red  as  a  marked  exception  to  this  ])revailing  lade;  for  he 
was  not  left  to  wait  for  his  apotheosis,  nor  doomed  to  linger  on  to 
liis  latest  day,  in  ho])e  of  tardy  justice  or  ])osthumous  renown, 
jlofore  he  had  attained  to  the  ordinary  meridian  of  life,  he  was  early 
reeogitized  by  his  countrymen,  and  generally,  on  the  (’ontinent, 
as  a  (listinguish('(l  person.  From  the  puldication  of  his  Personal 
>hirrative  in  hSOo,  he  has  been  more  or  less  considered,  in  this 
country,  as  an  eminent  traveller,  ])ossessed  of  nearly  every  recpii- 
for  the  undertaking,  es])ecially  in  the  department  of  natural 
sciciioc  and  philo.sojdiy,  and  in  the  art  of  managing  men  in  the 
various  countries  through  which  he  passed.  We  may  well  under¬ 
stand  the  de})th  of  esteem  entertained  for  him  by  his  countrymen 
and  l>y  the  present  King  of  Prussia,  from  the  language  his  ^lajesty 
employed  when  introducing  llumholdt  to  the  Emperor  h'ranz 
Joscjih  of  Austria,  at  Prague,  some  years  ago. 

“  And  who  is  the  Paron  Von  Ilunilxddt,”  says  the  Emperor, 
“tliat  you  ])resent  him  tome  with  so  much  empressement  ?  I 
liavc  never  heard  of  him.” 

“Xot  hoard  of  hinil”  ex(daimed  the  King  with  honest  amaze- 
nuMit :  “  why,  he  is  the  greatest  man  since  the  deluge  I  ” 

Tlie.'^e  letters,  left  by  irumlxddt,  to  1)0  published  as  a  j)osthu- 
imuH  legacy  to  the  world,  have  created,  we  are  t(dd,  a  lively 
sensation  over  all  (rermany,  where,  within  a  few  weeks  after  they 
were  printed,  a  fifth  edition  appeared.  They  have  been  hailed, 
in  the  ])resent  eventful  state  of  affairs,  as  fresh  and  startling 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  liberal  ])rincl])les,  and  a  strong  feeling  of 
Perinan  nationality  and  unity,  have  bc'en  steadily  gaining  ground, 
even  among  the  highest  classes  of  Prussian  society.  To  this 
feature  of  the  hook,  far  more  than  to  the  delicious  hits  of  scandal 
in  it,”  to  some  of  which  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  to  refer,  the 
powerful  effect  which  it  has  produced  is  mainlv  to  he  attributed. 


*  “  Von  Sydow,  one  of  the  cliaplains  of  the  IVnssian  Court,  who  nsually 
preached  the  funeral  sermons  of  people  of  rank  or  note  buried  at  Berlin.” 
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S(Miio  eolitrovi'rsy  1ms  heoii  awiikmicd  as  to  like  pr,>jyr;^.-y  ?  I 
])u]>lis1iiug  some  of  tlu'  statkaneiits ;  but  tlie  editor  of  tlu‘  on-rj  ,|i 
l(*tters,  an  aeeomjdislied  lady,  has  ahly  viiidieated  herself  from  t]j* 
eharj^e  of  is^uinu:  them  so  soon  after  the  vrriter’s  (b'atli.  Jr 
a])]»ears  that  Humboldt  sometimes  wrote  more  tlmn  ‘-bUDO 
(‘Very  year  to  all  sorts  of  ])ersons;  and  lie  even  jirotested  atrainv^ 
haviiej^  unauthorizi'd  or  confidential  letters  ])ul)lished  after  li\ 
(h‘cease.  But  thost‘  (MmtaiiK'd  in  this  volume  were  ex])rkNNlv 
desiiriu‘d  for  ])ublication,  and  wer(‘  commiUed,  for  this  imnlose,  {,) 
tlu‘  care  (»f  his  intimate  friend  Varidm^’en,  a  man  of  ir\x^.r 
(‘minencc‘,  worthy  of  his  ciiiiiidencc',  more  than  his  e(jual  in  tli;> 
scimice  of  lan:j:ua;j:e  and  of  thouj^lit,  and  to  whose  enliL*lit(‘ii'-.l 
judutment  he  often  deferred.  But  as  Varnha;a:eu  died  tii’St,  tlu<t- 
litv‘i‘aiT  treasures  Avc're  biMiueathed  by  him  to  his  own  iiiy^v, 
Imdmilla  Assiny,  of  Berlin,  who  also  shared  the  regard  of 
Humboldt;  and  they  have  bckm  ac(*oi*dingly  printed  by  her,  as  >]«(. 
asserts,  “  (ijHi/fcrtu/  a/nl  in  wliich,  as  we  think,  she  actid 

wisely  un(h‘r  the  circumsttuices.  The  collection  is  enriched  liv 
th(‘  h'tters  of  oth(‘r  fammis  and  distinguished  men,  which  cxldliit 
Humlxddt  in  his  widi'-spread  intercourse  with  the  v/orbl,  inid  in 
Ins  manitbld  ndations  to  scliolars  and  men  of  letters,  to  statesinon 
and  ])rin(H‘s,  all  of  whom  sought  him  and  paid  him  honiai::'. 
Humb(ddt’s  own  letters  are  often  illu>U’ated  by  passages  in  Varii- 
hagmi’s  Diary,  giving  us  the  spoken  as  wt‘11  as  the  written  exjnv- 
sion  of  Humlxddt’s  thoiiglits.  We  leai'ii  from  the  Ihvface  and 
Introductory  Vindication,  that  Humboldt  knew  of  ^blrllllagelfs 
])iarv,  and  himself  repeated  facts  and  statements  to  him  with  a 
vi(‘w  to  puhlication,  giving  him,  in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  7th,  IS  11, 
his  fullest  sanction  : — A  fter  my  speedy  decease  you  may  deal  a-'s 
yon  jdeaxc  u'ifJt  xnrJt  property  A 

At  th(‘  same  time  we  are  free  to  confess,  that  some  of  Ifumboldt’s 
own  h‘tters  have  disajipointed  us,  being  scarcely  e([ual  to  the 
reputation  of  the  author.  ^lany  of  the  subjects  are  trivial  in  tlie 
extr(‘me,  and  others,  though  not  without  a  slight  bearing  iijioii  tlie 
to])ics  of  that  day,  have  totallv  lost,  by  this  time,  the  limited 
importance  they  ])ossessed.  AVe  mention  this,  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  not  ex])ect  from  the  vidume  more  than  tliev  are  likely 
to  find  in  it.  This  must  he  the  almost  unavoidahle  result  of  h‘tt(‘rs, 
ac(ainiulati‘d  througli  a  succession  of  years,  and  left  to  l)e  puhlidit'd 
after  the  writer’s  (huith,  when  the  whole  state  and  frame  of  ])uhlie 
attairs  shall  he  totally  altered,  nnh'ss  such  letters  ndate  to  political 
events  or  transa(*tions  of  ])ermanent  interest.  They  were  com¬ 
mitted  also  to  the  care  and  ('uslody  <if  an  intimate  friend,  who,  had 
he  lived,  would  (juestionless  have  exercised  a  wi(h'  discretion  ;  and 
would  prol)ably  have  left  out  Humboldt’s  j)athetic  ]*eference  to  the 
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lT«  liBVC  expunged,  ^vit;l<)ut  seme  of*  those  liitile 

jit  ironical  wit  and  liniuonr,  most  ot‘ wliich,  it*  they  even* 
-uiv,  have  lest,  like  salt,  their  Attic  savour,  in  the  transla- 
^vo  hope  also,  that  he  would  have  cancelled  some  ot‘ 
lllo-ccoiitcmptnons  allusions  to  religions  men  and  religions  things, 
wliicli.  to  say  the  least,  reflect  no  credit  n])on  the  good  taste  ot*  his 
,ii‘l»:ii  t(Hl  Irieiid.  The  corresjiondeiice  which  relati‘s  to  emimait  mi'ii, 
,!]•  lothe  progress  of  his  own  writings,  constitutes  the  chief  interc'st 
work.  It  is  no  tri'asoii  to  say,  that  llie  evident  design  of  the 
o.licctioii  must  chietly  have  been  to  illustrate  the  fame  of  the 
^r]ihratl■<l  ti’aveller,  hv  showing  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
luld  1)V  those  of  his  eontem])oraries,  wdio  stood  in  the  nearest  poli- 
or  intellectual  raidv  to  himself. 

rricdrich  Ihdnrich  Alexander  von  Knmholdt  was  horn  at 
near  IJerlin,  in  Se])teniher,  17()1)  —  a  year  remarkahle  for 
till'  firth  id*  gri'at  men.  Ahipoleon  l)nona])art(',  tlie  late  Duke  of 
AVellington,  Cuvier,  Chateanlu’iand,  George  (/aiming.  Sir  James 
^hickintijsh,  ^larshal  Xey,  ^larshal  Soiilt,  and  Von  llnndmldt, 
all  first  saw  the  light  that  year,  lie  was  educated,  with  a  view  to 
(injilovmeiit  in  the  direction  of  tlie  Government  mines,  suc- 
ci'ssivcly  at  (dottingen,  Crankfort-on-the-Oder,  at  llamhnrgli, 
aii'l  at  the  mining- school  at  Friehnrg  ;  hut  he  soon  broke  away 
fmiii  the  trammels  of  trade  and  became  a  traveller. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  lie  seems  to  liave  formed  the  ])lan  of 
those  pursuits  in  which  he  was  destined  to  attain  so  much  honour. 
Ill  company  with  George  Forster,  a  friend  of  kindred  tastes,  he 
maile  excursions  to  several  parts  of  Fnrojie,  the  Aljis,  and  Italy ; 
and  in  171)0,  visited  Holland  and  England — the  result  of  which 
was  his  first  publication,  “On  Certain  Ihisaltic  Formations  on  the 
hliine.” 

(’harmed  by  the  discoveries  of  Galvani,  in  electricity,  he  gave 
hims(*lf  to  the''study~of  that"  sTa'ence,  and  published  the  result 
ill  two  octavos  at  Ilerlin  in  1700,  with  notes  hv  l>lumenhach. 
Having  failed  to  obtain  any  ajipointnient,  in  connection  with 
(iovernmeiit  expeditions,  he  determined  to  rely  on  his  own  efforts; 
and  accordingly,  in  1707,  he  travelled  with  ^I.  Ainie  llonpland, 
the  cniinent  botanist,  in  various  excursions  in  S])anish  Guiana, 
from  whence  they  returned  to  Cuniana  in  IHOO.  They  next  jnir- 
siicd  their  scientific  researches  on  the  continent  of  South  America. 
(fi  the  2drd  June,  1802,  they  climbed  (/himhoi  •azo,  and  reached 
aludght  of  10,000  feet — a  point  of  the  earth  higher  tliafi  any  that 
liiid  been  liefore  attained:  after  which  he  sjumt  some  months  in 
hinia  and  3Iexico.  In  January,  1804,  he  embarked  for  llavan- 
laih;  paid  a  visit  of  two  months  to  Fhiladelphia  and  other  parts 


,ii\‘ niciice  he  felt  “from  a  wretched  little  whitlow  on  my  to(‘. 
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of  the  States  ;  retunuHl  to  Miiro]K',  and  laiidotl  Ml  liavroin 

Au!j:ust,  ISO  I — rlolier  in  collivtioiis  of  ohjocts,  on  tlio  groat  tiolj  ..f 
tlu‘  natural  soiiaicos,  than  any  ])rt‘(*c‘(ling  tnivollor. 

lluniholdt,  u]»on  his  i‘(‘turn  to  lhiro])(\  was  warmly  wclfonicl 
hy  tho  .svovo/.v  of  Paris,  wlaav  his  hrothor  ^^hllianl  was  sottirfi 
for  sonio  y(‘ars  as  an  attache'  from  the  Prussian  Court.  Paiis 
at  that  time  e)lf(‘re‘d  a  gi'(‘at  asseunhlage'  of  seientitie:  ai(h. 
and  lluniholdt  took  u])  his  abode  ihei’e' ;  and  them  eomnu'iKvil 
a  series  of  gigantic  puhlieations  in  almost  every  dejiartiiieiit  i.f 
seie'iiee.  Having  visite'd  Italy  in  ISIS,  with  (lay  Lussac,  ainl 
alterwards  trave'lh'd  in  Ihighuid  in  lS*j!i,  he  permaneiitlv  took 
u|)  his  residence  in  llerlin  in  1S*J7  ;  and,  having  enjoved  tW 
])ersonal  1‘avour  of  the  theai  Sovereign  of  Prussia,  and  of 
sueeessor,  he'  was  made  a  ( 'oiine-illor  of  State,  and  was  entrustol 
with  more'  than  one  diplomatic  mission.  In  IS*^!),  at  the  jiar- 
tieular  elesire'  ol‘  the  Czar,  he  visiteel  Russia,  Siberia,  and  the 
shoi’es  e)l‘  the'  (dispian  Sea,  in  company  with  (Juztav  Rose  niid 
ldhre‘nh(*rg.  Thew  aee*omj)lished  a  journey  eif  2,1  1*2  geograplikal 
mile's  onward  to  the  south-east  slope  e)f  the  Altai,  towanls  the 
Chinese  frontic'r,  I’cturning  hy  Astraean,  3Iose*ow,  and  St.  lVteT>- 
hiirg.  In  IS:i(;-{l,  he  puhlislu'el  his  ‘‘Critical  llistorv  of  (ien. 
graphy,  and  the  Ih’ogress  e)f  Astronomy  in  the  Piftec'utli  and 
Sixte'i'nth  Centuries.’' 

It  must  not  he  supjioseel,  however,  that  he  was  only  a  travelhr 
or  a  man  of  k'tte'i’s.  <  hi  the  contrary,  he  was  niue*h  oeeupie'dwith 
thoughts  and  s])eeulations  u})on  the  political  condition  eif  (  ieimany, 
l''rane*e,  Russia,  anel  Knglanel.  He  ajipears  to  have  looked  ii])i'U 
the'  state'  of  affairs,  even  thi'ii,  with  a  wiele  feireeast  tis  tei  the  })rol  »ahlo 
e(mse'([iu'n(‘es.  In  Varnliagen’s  Diary,  epioteel  in  these  letters,  of 
1S:)S-P,  we  have  such  remarks  as  these,  which  have  been  veritiod 
in  (Uir  own  times  : — 

“  lluiuhohlt,  ill  a  long  visit,  gave  me  the  news  from  d'oplitz. 
Roth  the'  King  of  Prussia  and  tlie  Rmjieror  of  Russia  avoided  bediii: 
alone  with  eae*h  othei*,  as  each  appre'hended  embarrassment  from  it. 
Tlie  Kmperor  spoke  very  eontemptuously  of  the  present  form  of  tlie 
French  fuivernment,  and  wtis  jiarticiilarly  severe  on  King  J^oirs 
Pliilip]ie.  Ihdiiee  Metternieh  was  gay  and  careless  ;  for  the  present 
he  was  wholly  without  a])prehension,  hut  harboured  the  gloomy 
foivhoding  that  willi  Louis  lMiili])pe’s  death,  affairs  would  take  afrcsli 
turn  and  war  would  he  inevitahle.  In  dealing  with  ^retterniedi,  one 
must  always  apply  the  test  of  seeing  how  far  any  particular  oi>iiiion 
fits  in  with  his  present  position.” 

Again,  April,  l  : — 

‘•Visited  Humboldt,  who  told  me  a  i>Teat  number  of  thiiiirs.  and 
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.howotl  me  a  tine  j)ortrait  of*  Araj2:o.  lie  spoke  much  ot‘  the  Anijlo- 
ivU'daii  c()ni])lieatioiis  in  the  East  Indies  and  Persia,  tind  related  to 
,iK- wliat  lie  had  hearil  from  the  mouth  of  the  Russian  Emj)ert)r 
oil  the  suhjeet.  T/te  l^JmjfCivr  if'as  vinJtittcrcd  ntjahtst  the 
]'  <>i>d  fhoy>fhf  ft  qt  the  hiifJtCfif  rm porfo ii(‘e  to  evo iiierurt  their 

ill  Ilumholdt  allows  that  I  am  riu^ht  in  sayini^  that 

.^()(m1  fittv  years  must  ]>ass  away  hofore  any  real  dannvr  fi’om 
|’  i>sia  will  llireaten  the  Eni>'lish  in  the  hast  ;  hut  that  ap})n‘hension 
and  zi'al  iiiiirlit,  even  without  neeessity,  produee  a  eontliet  in  Europe 
lufoiv  it  would  eome  to  a  eollision  in  that  (piarter:  both  sides,  how- 
fVfV.  would  hetliink  themselves  before  bringing-  matters  to  that  pass.” 
d.ctlers,  p.  11,  -1-.] 

llniiiholdt’s  political  sagacity  has  boon  fully  confirmed  by  the 
of  ISd  1,  by  the  C^rimcaii  ^^^al^  by  tlie  IV'rsian  Outbreak, 
mid  l»v  the  Indian  llevolt.  “  Apjirehension  and  zeal”  retdly 
liimiidit  about  struggles  of  no  mean  dimensions,  the  probability  of 
v.liiidi  Russia  seiuiis  to  have  more  fully  foreseen  than  England  or 
IVaiiriS  her  own  sinisttu*  policy  having  had  much  to  do  in  bringing 
tlu'iii  about ;  just  as  the  dishonest  juggler  is  likely  to  kiunv  more 
alKiiit  slilftiiig  the  cards  than  the  unsusiiecting  bystander. 

Ill  the  Ihiron  came  to  Ihigland  in  the  suite  of  the  King  of 
rnissia,  on  occasion  of  the  ba])tisni  of  the  heir  apparent  of  these 
ivaliiis.  It  was  sujiposed  in  Germany,  that  the  visit  was  planned  and 
arranged  by  Ihinsen,  and  had  contributed  to  midve  his  appointment 
a-  ambassador  jialatable  at  the  English  Court.  Among  the 
li'iiK nil’s  and  attentions  \vhich  Humboldt  received,  in  his  jiublic 
cari'ei’,  f-w,  it  is  said,  were  more  signal  or  gratifying  than  the 
iiiarks  of  i-espect  and  esteem  evinced  towards  him  in  the  highest 
ijuarU'r'j;  and  his  recejition,  in  scientific  circles,  \vas  not  less 
Welcome.  Tliese  attentions,  however  grateful  to  him  at  the  time, 
<lt»  not  apjiear  to  have  aliated  his  usual  tendency  to  look  upon 

nieii  and  things  witli  a  somewhat  iinfruuidlv  and  cynical  eve.  It 

•  ^  «  •/  « 

1-^  n<»  uiiusiml  _thing,  .w.(i__ belie vx',.-with  our  Gontinental  and 
Aiiicricaii  neighbours,  to  file  their  tongue,  and  sjieak  most  favour- 
itbly  of  vcliat  they  see  and  hear  while  they  are  in  England — 
fiatteu'd  in  tUe  extreme,  as  they  must  ];e,  by  the  courtesies  they 
ivci'ivelnnn  public  men,  and  those  who  dwell  in  noble  houses;  but 
i’< ‘Serving  it  to  their  after  corresjiondeiice,  iqion  their  I’eturn,  to  right 
tile  Indaiice,  and  thus  relieve  themselves  of  that  burden  of  grati- 
always  sits  ill  upiui  mean  natures,  by  remarks  of  a 
m>4na]itying  or  an  acrimonious  kind.  Erom  no  one  did 
Rumboldt  receive  greater  indications  of  resjiect  than  fi  i  the  late 
•  ir  K<)l,ert  Peel  and  l.ord  Aberdeen,  wdio  then  stood  j.  ,h  in  the 
roiiiicils  of  their  Sovereign;  but  as  it  is  just  possible  that  they 
have  tailed  to  go  all  the  lengths  which  the  Paron’s  ('gi'egious 
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self-love  would  have  d^'sired,  he  contrives,  after  the  most  approv-: 
fashion,  in  tlu'  midst  of  his  other  encomiums,  “  to  hint  afault,  a’J 
hesitate'  dislike.” 

Afti'i’  IInin]H)ldrs  return,  Varnliageii  writes,  evidiaitly  at 
friemrs  dictation  : — 


“  iruinboldt  has  frivou  nio  a  very  favourable  account  of  Kncrlnr 
At  court,  LTi-i'al  spleiidoui*.  l»ut  a  siniple'  and  natural  mode  of  himv 
life  ;  coiiv(*rsa< ion  easy  and  friendly,  and  good-natured  in  its  iip.. 
even  lu'twec'u  th(‘  nu'mbers  of  rival  political  factions.  Pia  i.  A, 

'iluf  ItJt'r;  Jtil  not  I(L'i‘  Jnni  tu'Uh'C  ;  SaVS  1h>ii  /iC  H  J Iffi'h uri.  ■ 

iS  I’tifInU’  /VO//  f  Jill  It  inilhit  iniift  ;  Jiii.<  in*  ,'i'i  i)>‘  i'ii‘ii’.<.  liOlvl  A 
taciturnity  is  invincible.  It  has,  however,  the  idfect  of  makiiiir  tujl;, 
belie've  he  could,  if  he  would,  say  something  good.  Ibmseii  lim 
numerous  inslauces  shown  an  utter  want  of  tjict  :  all  the  woild •; 
against  him.  d’he  king  more  tlmn  ever  dis])osed  to  take  his  ]>an. 
Even  Englishmen  say.  ‘The  whole  allair  c»f  the  king's  joiiriitv  i> 
onlv  an  intrigue  of  Jbinsen.’  ” 

lint  wo  snp])oso  that  the  momory  of  Sir  TIobort  iVol,  and  tlie 
ro])ntation  of  the  now  vonorablo  Ivarl  of  Aln'i-doon,  tiro  not  likdv 
to  Slitter,  with  any  rettecdiiig  man,  from  ohservations  so  fh])] unit  is 
those;  whidi,  like  the  attacks  of  Zoilns  on  Honu'r,  or  thecriticMi' 
his  own  day  on  Drydon,  or  ^tacanlay’s  estimate  of  Lord  Ihieui'' 
philosophy,  are  far  more  likely  to  injure  the  writer  than  any  one 
(‘Ise. 

AVhilst  we  are  upon  this  nngracions  topic,  we  may  add  tlmt 
his  reference  to  Prince  Albert,  betrays  a  captiousiu'ss  ii(»t  niiite 
Worthy  of  the  author  of  Kosmos.  “As  to  Prince  Allu-rt,” 
he  says,  “  I  had  at  his  own  rcvinest,  when  he  was  at  Stolfciizels 
ordered  a  copy  of  my  Kosmos  to  he  laid  in  his  a])artnieiit. 
and  he  had  the  ])oliteness  not  to  thank  me  for  it.”  Put  it 
seems  that,  shortly  after,  the  Prince  Consort  sent  him  not  onlv 
a  handsome  letter  of  thanks,  but  also  presented  him  witli 
Catherwood’s  book  on  ^Mexican  IMonnments  (“Views  in  Ctnitral 
America,”)  wishing  it  might  he  considered  as  a  sequel  t" 
Humboldt’s  own  large  work  on  Cmitral  America.  This,  however, 
displeased  the  Paron,  as  lie  had  jnirchased  the  work  sonic  tiiiu' 
before,  and  thought  he  should  have  liked  a  copy  of  Pyron’s  werlv 
better — circumstances  which  the  Ihdnce  (*onld  not  be  expected  to 
know.  Ife  criticises  the  style  of  the  letter  of  thanks — ("specially 
the  use  of  the  words,  fprraers  of  which  Prince  Alhi'rt  liad 

quoted — but  he  h'ts  out  the  real  secret  of  his  dissatisfa(*tion  in  tlio 
fact  that  it  contained  no  i-eferenci'  to  the  (ineen.  “  If 
too,  fltcif  ho  norcr  )i)C)iiioihs  (irj:i:x  Vktokia,  icJto  perhdjp'^ 

Jiiid  my  hooli  on  Nature  •^njfieienfly  Christian  Jt  is  crcditaLile  to 
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.V .  In  tter  taste,  niid  lu'ttor  iiiituiv,  of  Variiliageii,  that  he  stroiiirly 
,,i  liked  liis  friend  for  Ids  injustiee  to  tlie  Ih’iiiee.  On  wliich 
jliiiiiliMldt  adds,  “  Von  wc'i’e  riudit  in  scolding  me  for  my  too  gnait 
veritv  aiiainst  the  man  of  tli(‘  star-t(‘rrae(‘s.  1  am  seven*  only 
vadi  tla'  mightv  oiu's,  and  this  man  made  an  nneomfortahle 
a, ’.y.-^ioii  on  m(‘  tit  Stol/'i'iiieh.” 

Our  ivadi'i's  will  n'gia*!  with  ns  that  the  litiron,  who  htis  s() 
V  i!iv  clalnis  to  ('stimatlon,  on  tin*  nohh'r  side  of  his  ntitnix*,  should 
i  !vr  occasionally  Ix'trtivi'd  such  littleness  of  mind,  which  di'ro- 
!  Hioi't*  from  his  own  honour  than  fr<un  that  of  tiny  othc'r 
Jf  tlu'  Queen  did  not  think  1 1  umholdt's  writings  “.sv////- 
p  ,,^///  (  an  opinion  which  many  others  e(|Utdly  shtii'i*,  it 

lui-jiit  I'c  wise  on  ht‘r  ]>:irt  not  to  h‘t  her  nanu‘  a])])ear;  tnid  we  tire 
tnilv  Lilad  tlitit  the  rcdigious  si'iitiments  of  Her  Mtijesty,  in  ftivonr 
ni  l)i\  iiio  Truth,  should  he  sowed  known  and  tip])recititi‘d  tihrotid, 
liiid  have  ti  due  w(‘ight  timong  litertirv  men.  JJut  it  is  (piito 


|,..vsilil(‘  that  the  Prince  Consort  wrote  the  letter  of  thanks,  on 
hi-  (»\vii  jiersonal  s])ontaneity,  without  implicating  lioyalty  at  till 


in  riic  iiaitter. 

Jle  this  as  it  may,  these  ohsorvtitions  upon  sentiments  uttered 
ill  jiriviite,  unh'ss  given  hv  permission  of  the  ])ersons  princijuilly  con¬ 
cerned,  iiivolvi*  ti  tacit  hretich  of  confidence  between  man  tind  nitin. 
Smdi  iiisttuices,  if  often  rejietited,  tiaul  to  sow  distrust  between  dif- 
fiiviit  orders  of  the  community.  Thew  may,  not  unreasoiitibly,  be 
exjiecri'd  to  deti'r  tiristocrtitic  or  roytd  ]U‘rsons  from  assocititing 
frc'idy  with  strangers,  tis  they  might  otherwise  be  disposed 
tuilo;  at  least  till  the  moral  and  interior  nature  of  visitors,  intro- 
daiced  within  tlie  favoured  circh',  shall  lx*  suifiide'ntly  known  and 
attested,  to  give  jirobable  indication  that  those  in  high  ]daees, 
^vlictlier  ])riiices  or  public  men,  shall  be  safe  from  gratuitous  insult 
eniii>rej>r(‘s(‘iitation,  in  afti'r  tinn*.  V.  lb  Willis,  in  hislettiTs  from 
America,  seme  years  ago,  after  bis  visit  to  this  country,  grievously 
etliaids  ill  tliis  pjirticular.  Put  Ihiron  Jlumboldt  might  have  known 
fetter,  if  AVillis,  and  others  of  hfs  trilx*,  did  not.  A\  e  have  heard  it 
Mated,  iiy  those  most  competent  to  form  an  o])inion,  that  Airs. 
•Vifwe's  own  reminisciaices  would  have  been  none  the  wiirse  for  a 
littl(‘  earebil  revision  and  weeding  in  this  respect.  AsOt  having 
tile  privilege  of  an  acijuaintancc*  with  her,  we  sjieak  without  a 
I'lirticle  of  ])i‘ejudice;  tuit  it  will  striki*  any  one  at  a  glance,  that 
<'l»iiii<»us  and  conversations  tind  a  ri'cord  in  her  ‘‘Sunny’’  ])Ugcs, 
^■'  liicli  could  never  have  been  utt(‘ri‘d,  with  a  view  to  jiublicity,  by 
tie*  parties  whose  ludjle  hos]»itality  she  had  shared. 

It  is  iio  inon*  than  just  to  say,  that  these  ebullitions  of  feeling 
teiii])er  must  bo  considered  as  rather  exce]itional  with  the 
ixiron  than  habitual  to  liun.  It  is  certain  tliat,  through  lile,  mosl  of 
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those  who  knew  him  retained  a  dee])-felt  and  most  cordial  j., 
to  him,  lor  it  is  said  that  h(‘  nev(‘r  lust  Ji  friend,  lie  was  al\v 
most  assiduous  in  tlie  service  and  assistance  of  men  of 
extendiiiii^  availahh'  lu  lp  to  IdehiLr,  to  Ap.‘assiz,  and  to  others.  ii  • 
most  ^’eneroiis  manner.  Ltidy  ]\lorn-an,  vvlio,  at  a  later  pto/ 
knew  him  wt‘ll  at  Paris,  assures  ns  that  his  coni])any  wasuiiiv,- 
sally  souiflit,  and  that  the  mddest  minds  de]i‘;-hted  in  liiss,,,.;/. 
^ladanie  de  Jlouchien,  indeed,  says  that  h(‘  was  thon-lt* 
he  “  itiven  to  sarcasm  and  mystili(‘ation l-ut  die  Wdid  i. 
adds,  “  1  iu‘ver  hear  his  name  announced,  without  risiii^r  w-' 
inviduntary  delerence.  Ilis  juvsence  recals  all  that  is  most 
in  the  ca])ahility  of  hunmn  mature,  ilis  pj^'antic  lahoiux, 
trasted  with  the  pleasant  familiarity  of  his  conversation,  iiKiic;;, 
the  universality  of  the  highest  order  of  mind.  He  is  like  tP 
e!e})hant,  who  can  with  eipnd  caise  tear  down  an  oak,  or  piekiii  ;; 
pin.  AVith  me  he  always  ‘picks  up  the  pin,’  and  v>e  full  ii.; 
j)ersirtage  as  usual.” 

Xo  city  in  the  world  was  so  rich  in  men  of  science  ns  Parh  \v:.> 
then,  and  with  all  these  he  was  on  tmans  of  intimacy.  Ani(»i!i:lis 
scientific  friends  in  Jhuis  from  the  year  1S07,  wemay  n'ckoiihh:. 
(ray-Lussac,  (hivier,  luiplace,  Arago,  Hertlndlet,  and  otkm. 

A  arnhagi*!!,  who  met  him  at  Pai’is  in  ISlO,  says: — “lu  th 
of  Aletternich  (who  was  at  that  time  Auslrian  anihii-suh: 
at  Ihiris)  I  saw  llumlxddt  only  as  a  hrilliant  meteor,  so  imu-ii' 
that  1  hardly  found  time  to  })resent  myself  to  him.  Ihirclvluc;! 
man  engaged  to  so  great  a  degree  the  estetan  of  all,  the  adiui:.  - 
tion  of  the  most  o])])osite  })arties,  and  the  zeal  of  all  in  jHiwiri' 
serve  him.  Naixdeini  does  not  love  him  I  He  knows  IluiiilMil; 
as  a  shrewd  thinker,  whose  way  of  thinking  and  whose  opiuhii 
eanmd  he  hent  ;  hut  the  lhn])C‘ror  and  his  coui’t,  and  the  In:.. 
authorities,  have  newer  denied  the  ini])ression  which  the;,  rcrrivii 
hy  the  ])resence  of  this  hidd  traveller,  and  the  light  vdiich  hvil' 
to  stream  from  it  in  every  direction.” 

From  this  time,  for  twenty  years  together,  after  his  great  PiU'.-. 
jouriuw,  his  life  was  without  any  remarkable  incident,  being  (‘lihrlv 
take'll  u])  in  ])re])aring  his  works  for  the  ])ress  ;  and  in  lateT  ye-irc 
he  resideel  chie'tiv  at  Jh'rlin,  bv  the  wish  of  the  King  of  Pribd;i. 
whose  friemel  and  guest  he  was ;  and  his  ofricial  dutie  s,  nut  wn 
laborious,  elemaneleel  eemstant  attenelance  at  court  oii  ghe- 
occasions. 

llumb(ddt's  last  cenisiderable  publication  was  his  “  Kosinos,’  fy 
wliiedi  he  is  likedy  to  be  most  ])ernmnentlv  known,  and  wliirli  1.'. 
spe'aks  of  as  the  work  of  his  life.  It  was  the  one  thought  of  lii' 
thoughts — his  first  and  la.>t  cenie-e'jdion — “  the  most  majestic  >tatik 
of  Ilis  house  of  life.”  “  Its  unelefiiieel  image,”  he  wrote  in 
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M.'  Ik  fore  my  mind  for  lialf  a  eentiiry  wliilo  liis  ol>jec*t, 

'  * lii<  own  tine  t'X])ression,  was  to  sliow  “the  order  that  ]ht- 
1  '  nniv(‘rse,  and  the  ma^nitieeiioe  of  that  order.”  AVriting 
t'l  Varnhairnii,  he  says  : — 

..  j  (foiiirr  to  press  willi  my  work — the  work  of  my  life.  Tlio 
tVimy  lias  seized  me  of  representing,  in  a  single  woi’k,tlie  whole 
f  world, — all  that  is  known  to  ns  of  the  ])lienomena  ot* 

li  ivriilv  space  and  terrestrial  life,  from  the  nelaihe  of  stars  to  the 
Till 'Ideal  disti’ihution  of  mosses  on  L,n*anite  rocks  ;  and  this  in  a 
u.  i‘k  in  which  a  lively  style  shall  at  once  intei’est  and  charm.  Kaeh 
,'iv:it  and  important  j)i*inei])le,  wherever  it  appears  to  lurk,  is  to  he 
-  i.ic'iitioiuMl  in  c'onneet’oii  with  tacts. 

-Mv  title  at  present  is  Kosmos  ;  outlines  of  a  description  of  the 
jhysiral  world.  I  know  that  Kosmos  is  very  ^’miul,  and  not  with- 
0 It  a  certain  tini^e  of  aileetation  ;  hut  the  title  contains  a  strikini^ 
word,  meaning  both  heaven  and  earth.” 

Tins  wotdd  have  heoii  a  great  undertaking,  to  occupy  a  life  in 
piNKpect,  hut  to  finish  it  when  lietween  seventy  tind  eighty-nine 
wars  of  Jtge,  st'enied  a  liopeless  anticijiation.  He  was  fully 
:  aware  of  tli(‘  dilliculty.  He  says,  “I  will  finish  the  Kosmos, 

I  aldiouuli  Jit  the  (‘iitraiioe  to  many  sciences  (such  tts  Universal 
Hidorv,  Heology,  and  the  Aleehaiiisin  of 'the  Heavens)  dark 
apnaritioiis  stand  tliretitening,  eiideavonring  to  ])revent  mo  from 
n aching  the  interior.”  The  last  page  of  the  fifth  tnid  hist  volume 
wi<  tinidied  on  Septemher  14th,  1858.  It  wtis  a  hajipy  day 
with  lluiidioldt,  for  he  had  eomplehal  his  lile-long  task,  and  on 
lii<  eighty-ninth  hirlhday  I  Is^ever  did  eoii([neror  receive  greater 
c'liigratuiations  from  so  many  persons,  as  he  did  from  his  friends. 

Varnhagen  humorously  says:— “  To  console  him  on  the  score  of 
hi'  ng(‘,  1  wrote  to  Humholdt,  that  even  eighty  years  may  hecome 
cnniparative  youth — witness  Fontenelle,  wdio,  at  a  hundred,  wishing 
‘t-lady’s  tail,  andjiot  heing  aide  to  do  it  (luiekly  enough, 
(xrlainicd  regretfully: — Quo  nhii  je])lus  mes  quatre  vingt  ans!  ” 
Alas,  tliad  1  have  no  longer  the  vigour  of  eighty  I  ”  To  which 
llmiiholdt  replies  : — Heartiest  thanks,  for  having  offered  me  the 
(•"ii>'»iation  of  the  eharaeteristi(‘,  and  to  me  uncommon,  expression 
<'l  r ‘•■itmi..|l(j’s ;  hut  twenty  years  tire  hy  far  too  short  to  see 
fctti'i’  things.” 

His  l,(.<t  fr.eu'ls  were  sincerely  deliglited  at  the  accejitanee 
niil  |v!puhirlty  of  his  latest  work,  and  no  one  a]*peared  more 
pr'l'i’isjd  than  Ilumhidiit  himself.  He  writes  to  Varnhagen:  “  How 

it  that  Kosmos  has  achieved  such  an  imexjiccted  success? 
Ipfikly,  I  siippf'se,  from  tlu‘  tr;iin  of  thought  which  it  awakcais  in 
t‘i^  !■  mind,  and  p:u’i:ly  n>»m  the  liexihility  of  onr  (na-man 
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toTRxuo,  wliiuli  rolulors  word-paiiitiiij^  (iv presenting-  tlihnjs  as  t| 
lire)  so  easy.’’ 

Some  of  tlio  letters  of  ^lettia’iiieh  in  this  volume  aiv  hir];.. 
cliaraeteristie;  espeeially  oiu',  in  wliielihe  avers  that  his  own 
taste  and  bias  had  always  been,  not  towards  politics,  hut  tu  i’.,. 
study  of  the  natural  sciences,  had  not  circumstances  drifted  ],■< 
from  his  desired  caiver.  “  Le  sort  ni’a  ehripiee  de  ce  (jiu*  j'ani;!\ 
voulu,  ('t  il  nra  i‘U'»-ao-e  dans  la  voie  (pie  j(‘  n’ai  jioint  cliMiv- - 
lie  speaks  of  haviii^i!:  had  an  absolute  disa-ust  lor  ])uhlic*  aliai  v 
which  it  had  hecai  necessary  for  him  to  ovm’couu' ;  hut  once  f]  . 
narked  on  that  tide,  lu'  could  now  (ndy  take'  scieaititic  stiidius  •(.  , 
suh.ee,  instead  (d*  making  them  the  one  object  of  his  pur<uit.^ 

It  would  have  givtai  not  only  oui’selvc's  hut  the  (aitiiv 
Christian  W(U’ld  uns])eakahle  .sitisfaction,  to  hav(‘  di.scovca-ed  anv 
mark  of  th(‘  hapj)y  iuliuence  of  gxMiuiiu'  religious  prinei])l(‘  (.v,r 
his  mind  ;  hut  something  tlu'  nwersc'  of  this  will  oftmi  fi»ree  itv’i 
upon  those  who  peruse  this  Volume.  Xo  distinct  rc'cognltinu  „f 
the  grand  realities  of  IJevealed  Jhdigion  (am  he  discovend  in  tin-. 
Letters,  nor  ])erha})s  in  his  works  at  all,  with  the  ('xception  old* 
])assag(‘  in  his  Ivosuios,  eiih^giziug  the  I  Lehrc'w  \Vi‘il(‘rs  fa*  tluir 
noble  descriptions  of  the  works  of  Xatuiv,  whhdi  wt‘  gladlv  Iriil, 
He  s])eaks  of  Xaturc'  as  (d>edimit  to  the  primary  im])n>d<i:i 
given  to  her — “la  tu/finr  ohcissauti'  a  uue  ])r(‘miere  iin|iii|v:,a 
donuee,” — and  then  oh.servi's,  all  hewond  the  (fmiaiu  of  tlie  jiliv 
cal  world,  and  its  phenomena,  hekmgs  to  a  class  of  s])eculati'ii.> 
UKUV  (‘xait(‘d — “  et  a])})arti(mt  a  uue  autre  gc'iiiH'  des  spc'culati'irs 
jjhfs  e/en'es'" — hut  what  those  more  (‘l(‘vat(‘d  s])(‘culat!oiis  aiv,  lie 
does  not  deline.  This  is  all  the  proof  he  cares  to  give  of  Id 
Theism. 

any  ])ersous  know  tlie  value  of  redigiou,  not  so  mucli  by  rlic 
exjierience  of  its  blessings,  as  by  the  ])ainj‘ul  .sense'  of  the  calainitlts 
that  uniformly  mark  its  ah.sence ;  for  they  give'  fre([ueiit  token 
that  whoever  else  may  have  lost  ha])piness,  they,  at  any  rate*,  have 
not  found  it.  To  this  remark,  the  experience  (T  Laron  llnmbol'li 
otiers  no  (*ontradiction  or  counter])oise  ;  for  under  the  wcialit  "t 
years,  the  loss  of  friends,  the  frustration  of  lame  and  object,  aiil 
the  lU'ar  a])])roach  of  eternity,  hi'  hc'trays  emotions  for  which  the 
(ios])el  would  have  himii  the  hc'st  halm,  and  the  only  one.  hi 
January,  ISoS,  lu'  says,  “  I  live  joyless  in  my  eighty-ninlh  year, 
because  of  the  much  for  which  I  have  striven  from  my  youth, 
so  little  has  been  accom])lished.’’  After  the  death  of  Auii 


*  Une  toi.s  lunceo,  je  me  sui.<  soumis  sans  perdre  do  viie  ee  ver.s  ([iioi  jxn-t'rereiit 
mes  inclinations;  et  il  m'est  resulte,  qiie  ce  qiie  j’eusse  desire  jtuuvoir  rcirarder 
comiue  le  but  de  ma  vie  intellectuelle^  n’en  est  deveiiu  que  le  soulagemeiit.”  (p.  leD-j 
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i>  .1  lie  oiiipluitically  JuKls,  “  This  burial  was  to  me  u  ])reliulo.” 
coiiime  evhx  (pio  jo  sonii  cliiiiaiiolie  ” — and  in  what  ooiidi- 
'lo  1  loavo  this  worM  y  I,  who  reiiioiiibor  17SJ),  and  have 


‘i  it<  eiaotioiH.  However,  centiiiTes  are  hut  seeonds  in  the 
'.-  it'di'Nvlopinent  of  advaneini»'  hunianitv.  Ytd  the  rlsiiej:  eiirvo 
f heiidings  in  it  ;  and  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  find  one’s 
■If  on' such  a  sa'i^iueiit  of  its  descending  portion.”  Again,  after 
]'ii<  tir-t  seizure,  whicli  caused  a  teinporary  paralysis,  leaving  the 
unsteady,”  hut  the  luiiid  free,  he  ehxjuently,  hut  mourntully 

j;i!i|oius : — 


-The  nature  of  iny  nervous  coin]>laint  has  remained  iiuMunpre- 
liendhle  to  me.  Tliere  are  magnetic  thunderstorms  (tlie  Holar  light), 
(•kH‘tn(*al  storms  in  the  clouds,  nervous  storms  in  man,  strong  and 
AVt'Mkones,  ])ei’liaps  only  a  sheet-lightning,  a  forerunner  of  the  otlier. 
1  have  had  ea’ave  tlionghts  of  itKATii  ;  coDune  un  Itniume 
i'l'dif  In'inicouf)  de  leffrc-'i  d  rrrn'e.  Other  intm*i‘sts,  that  will 

tvt*r  ri'niain  alive  in  me,  lix  my  thoughts  in  the  ivcolli'ctiou  ot  yes- 
t.-niav  !  1  helieve  mvsell*  in  course  of  full  recovery,  hut  having  had 

to  rest  much  unoccupied  in  my  bed,  sadness  and  discoiiteut  with  the 
Avorhl  have  increased  with  me.  This  I  say  only  to  i/oii.  T^verything 
around  ns  excites  a  feeling  of  shame.” 


This  is  his  closing  tostiinoiiy  to  tlio  emptiness  of  the  world  ;  hut 
it  says  nothing  I’cdative  to  a  hotter  hope.  Such  testinioiiy,  we 
think,  is  a  melancholy  farewtdl. 

The  last  letter  hut  one  in  tliis  collection,  refers  to  an  act  of 
royal  courtesy  exteiuh'd  to  the  veiierahle  old  man,  hv  our 
I'cIovimI  Sovereign.  Writing  to  Varnhagen,  the  Jhiroii  says: — 
“As  you  and  your  gifted  niece,  Aliss  Ludmilla,  love  “  f TovW/,” 
and,  ill  my  patriarchal  eye,  ail  shame  of  self-praise  has  long 
since  disajipeared,  1  coinniunicate  to  you  a  letter  from  ()ri:KN 
Vi( ToKiA ;  who,  through  the  Ihdncess  of  lhaissia,  has  asked 
Viie  i‘nv  a /(‘fr  j/ff.ssrfffr.s  in  mt/ ouii  /ifnuhrritinf/^iwmi  the  ‘  Aspects 
of  Nutufe,’ aild~fi‘oiu  ‘'Kosmos,’  a  jioetical  description  of  nature.” 
A  ariihagen  says,  “He  jiraised  the  youthful  idrincess  Victoria, 
a.>  hidiig  not  exactly  ])rettv,  hut  as  having  pleasing  and  sini])le 
in  inners,  and  eyi's  full  of  soul.” 

llaron  Humholdt  died  on  the  sixth  day  of  Alav,  18ol),  at 
lrall-p:i-;t  two  oTdock  ill  the  aftianioon.  .V  few  moments  before 
liis  death,  tlu‘  blinds  were  (ciened,  and  the  full  blaze  of  the 
"iiii  poiiriMl  into  the  ehainhia’.  “How  grand  those  rays  I  ” 
kc  murmured;  “they  seem  to  beckon  eartii  to  heaven.”  He 
ri'j>ed  his  eyes,  like  a  wearied  child,  and  slept  the  long,  long  sleep. 
Lniice  Albert,  who  jiresided  at  the  ilritish  Association,  at  Aher- 
tieoii,  lust  year,  paid  a  generous  tribute  to  liis  inemorv,  and 
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raouniod  tho  lo.^s  that  scianoo  had  sustaiiu'd  in  Ir^ 
adding,  tliat  the  daycni  wliieli  tho  Association  liad  met,  ■ 
to  he  tlie  anniversary  f)f  the  hii’th  of  that  great  muu/(vL  ‘ 
decease  all  Europe  dei)lort*d. 


IV. 


CORRELATION  OF  :MIXD  AXI)  R(.)I)Y.* 


Not  long  ago  tlien*  am'vcd  in  l)rea<lilcss  haste  at  tlie  cnjiitnl  •’ 
I'rnssia  a  student  fi-oin  the  Ignited  States  of  Anu'rica.  eac!XT]v ih 
nuinding  to  he  instructed  in  tlie  ])ln'losopliy  of  Hegel.  Tlie  Uerlinr; 
are  hy  no  means  so  addicted  to  ridicule  as  the  inliahitauts  of 
yet  they  could  not  forlietir  a  shrug  of  tlie  slioulder  and  a  quiet  v;!!!’;!.. 
as  they  contemplated  his  inijiotuosity,  ami  retlected  Iiow  lar  Ikmvi.v 
behind  the  age — (piite  as  far  as  America  is  later  than  (ieriiiiuivh 
receiving  the  rays  iT  the  sun.  About  tlie  time  when  lle'j’d  V;. 
rising  in  England  and  America,  he  Avas  Ix'ginning  to  sink  or  set  in 
Cermany.  Hegel  was  carried  away  by  cholera  in  lS-»l  ;  liis  fo’v 
lies  buried  yomler  in  a  (piiet  sandy  c*hurch-yard,  out  of  ilie  Ouuu;:. 
enVuirger  gate  at  Herlin,  where,  however,  the  American  or  aiivuT-r 
travellei*  will  not  tind  it  so  easy  to  discover  his  grave,  des]nti  ofa 
liandsome  monument  over  it,  containing  a  tine  medallion  bust,  \vi:L 
a  marked  intellectual  countenance  ;  for  Hegel  is  (juite  forgotten  In. 
or  rather  was  never  known  to,  the  dwellers  and  loungers  in  tluv- 
(juaiTers.  In  the  social  movement  ot*  Hegelianism  soiuuled  liiL'li 

its  im])osing  nomenclature  and  its  grand  abstractions,  but  wastoin.l 
utterly  unfit  tor  ruling  and  controlling  human  nature,  wliich  deeliiH' 
being  subjected  to  any  .such  dialectic  formula',  f’rom  tlmt  timt''U 
began  to  wane,  jiartly  in  favour  of  more  genial  or  empirical  view';. 
but  mainly  liefoiv  a  re-action  against  the  Avhole  style  of  sjH'Cuiatici 
ot  which  it  was  the  ])erfection — or,  as  Ave  reckon  it,  the  rrih'rfionl 


(ihsnrthnn.  In  Herlin,  the  student  Avishing  to  see  the  ])ast  iu  tho 
midst  ot  Oie  ])resent,  may  get  an  hour's  rare  amusement  by  (ro’.Lj 
to  hear  Hrofessor  ^lichelct,  AA'ith  amazing  earnestness  and  lividiiU" 
ot  manner,  denionstrat ing  that  all  things  are  ditfercut  and  yet  itlo- 
tical — “you  and  me,’’  “mind  and  boily,”  “  (lod  and  the  wedl. 
‘‘  truth  and  error  but  if  he  carefully  inspect  the  class  he  will  lii*  t 


*  Coiitnhtitton<i  to  ^Tenfal  Philosophu^  hji  Immanuel  Hermann  Fichte.  Traushi^^ 
an  I  edited  hy  J.  I).  Mohell,  LL.l).  1S(>0. 

Mind  and  lirain ;  or  the  Correlations  oj'  Consciousness  and  Organization. 
Thomas  Laycock,  F.li.S.  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Ac.,  in 

the  rniversity  of  Kdinhurgh.  2  vols.  ISGO. 
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.  .  piinilu'vs  only  twoniy  or  so;  tlmt  soairoly  any  of  iuo  yoiUlis 


•  T.lic*iilv  soino  of  tlunn  have  a  «h-oll 

'  v./icil  look  wliilo  they  listen,  and  that  there  is  only  an  earnest 
l';^lu‘a(Iod  fellow  here  and  there  who  is  seriously  pondering:  if  this 
lir.oii'e  or  nonsense.  In  the  theoloijfieal  departnunit  of  the  sanu' 
['ifvei'J^itv.  Professin*  Vatke  may  he  heard  aeeountino  for  the  Old 
X  >tamen't  upon  the  ideal-real-histoi‘ieo-develo])inent  tlu'ory  of  Ih'irt'l, 

1  »  his  class  is  still  more  easily  counted,  and  sits  heavily  under  him. 
'i'hc  American  or  Kni’’lisli  student  will  soon  discover  that  the 
li!>.)ri<'us  fervor  of  the  students  in  Perlin  (and  of  the  other  (lerman 
I'niversities,  when  he  visits  them,)  Hows  in  far  ditierent  channels, 
pi'  will  observe  amoni^  the  i«-eneral  stmlents  an  intense  study  of 
j  liholoiry  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  tlu‘ theoloirical  classes  a 
most  (lev(>ted  matherinn’  of  notes  hy  crowded  classes  from  those  ]>]*o- 
fi^sors  who  exf)Ound  tiic  Word  of  (lod  on  com])aralively  orthodox 
jiriiic’ples ;  hut  amono:  the  stmhuits  as  a  whole,  he  will  not  he  ahle 
to  (lise(»ver  a  very  deep  interest  in  s])ecid;i:ive  ])hilos(nphy.  Vj)on 
luakiiur  further  impiiries,  he  will  find  that  amonn^  those  students 
Wiio  do  enter  in  earnest  uf)on  the  study  of  ]>hiloso])hy,  tliere  is  a 
d'>l)(><iiioii  towards  Anti-Jleg’tdian,  and  esftecially  towards  the  more 
ivaiistie  and  experiential  schools.  If  now  he  turn  from  the  Univer¬ 
sities  to  look  n]K)n  the  general  community,  he  will  soon  fierceive  that 
the  (ierman  ]>uhlic  never  did  feel  much  interest  in  the  higher  mela- 
jdiv.sies.  In  1  )eutschland,  the  reading  ]>uhlie  is  not  nearly  so  ho’ge 
;i>  in  tliis  eonntrv,  ;ind  tdl  hooks  of  ;i  hie-h  order  are  not  otdv  writtmi 
hy  scholars,  hut  exclusively  for  scholars.  Uichte,  Schelling,  atul 
Ihgel.  were  never  much  known  in  (Jcrmtiny,  except  among  theolo- 
paiis  and  other  men  of  learning,  jind  it  wtis  only  through  tlu'se — 
{i>  they  went  forth  into  their  ])arishes  or  other  fields  of  lahour — that 
they  have  had  influence  (which,  however,  in  this  indirect  way  was 
very  great)  over  the  ])eople.  And  now,  over  the  country  g('ner;dlv, 
ther  e  is  a  strong  reaction  against  the  d  ]>rlori  style  of  spccuhit  ion. 
l  iist,  there  is  Jin  influential  school  giving  itself  over  to  ;i  wretched 
enipiricisin.  Thus  we  find  A  ogt  and  Aroleschott  writing  small 
treatises  to  show  that  the  wliole  woiulrons  Jippetri’ances  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  can  he  accounted  for  hy  itiiilter  jind  force  ;  juid  tlnnr  ephenu  r;d 
]‘ul)lieations_arc  extensiViiL^'  rcad.mul-rtdished  hy  largo  classes  of  the 
ci>mminiity — such  as  physicians  and  schoolmasters — who  have  hetm 
drifted  jiw’ay  from  the  Jlihle  hy  tlic  neological  critics.  Among  the 
ivading  puhlic  of  Germany  generally,  there  is  a  ])rofound  indifference 
t'»  all  such  speculations.  Evangel ical  Christians  avoid  them  as 

Irted  to  lead  to  infidelity,  and  ])nictictd  men  turn  away  from  them 
never  having  led  to  any  utilitariati  ri'sult.  No  hook  on  philosojdiv, 
frihlislied  in  Germany  in  the.se  days,  could  have  such  a  sale  as 
Mansel  s  Pampton  Jjcctures  have  had  in  our  country.  In  this  land 
‘d  niirs,  all  averse  though  it  is  supposed  to  he  to  ]>hilosophv, 
H:nniltou  s  Peid  is  stereotyped;  Jind  Hamilloifs  Discussions, 
'  liewcll  s  Philoso])hy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  'J'homson's  Out- 
uuvs  uf  the  Laws  of  Thought,  and  AlilTs  Logic,  have  all  reticlied  a 
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second,  third,  or  foiirl  li  edit  ion — a  stage  seldom  or  never  reacla  d  l^v 
(  leianan  work,  ddiis  c*ondition  of  tilings  in  Gernianv  is  to  be  ‘'rirvi  J 
over,  and  not  to  be  rejoiced  in  by  thoughtful  minds.  For,  as  iuu>lk‘el . 
of  a  higlu'r  oi-der  cannot  be  kovt  from  sjieeulating,  it  is  certain 
it  a  country  has  not  a  good  philosopliy,  it  will  assuredlv  have  a  Irt.} 
one.  .Matei-ialism  of  a  ivtiiied  chai'aeter  bi'anching  off  from  tji,. 
])hysiologists  of  tlu'  si-hool  of  Sehelling,  and  from  tlu' extreme  kjV 
ot  the  school  of  Ih‘gi'1,  has  numm-ous  adluu'ents  among  tlu*  liiu*. 
s})iriis  (»t  the  eounti-y,  while  the  more  animal  num,  who  di'ink  bee-’* 
and  waltz  in  the  dancing  gardens,  are  greedily  devouring  the 
doctrine  in  the  grosser  form  of  “Stolf  and  Kraft.’'  ” 

Id  givitig  this  account  of  the  reaction  against  the  higher  meta. 
]>hysics,  w(*  would  not  leave  the  iniju-ession  that  ]»hiloso|)hv  has  die. 
appeared  fi*om  the  (Jerman  soil,  'fhe  speculations  ol*  Kan't,  Jaeohi. 
h  lehte.Schleiemnacher,  Scbelling.  and  liegtd,  have  twined  thcmselvfs 
round  the  higher  thought,  the  language  and  literature  of  the  coiuiirv 
round  indeed  its  very  ])oetry  and  k‘gislatiou,  and  can  neve-  he 
septirated  from  them.  1  here  is  still  an  immense  amount  ofaetivitv, 
ability,  and  learning  devoted  to  the  seiwice  of  ])hilosoj»hv,  wiiliour! 
however,  awakening  that  profound  inlen'st  which  the  bold  spmi- 
latists  did  thirty  years  ago.  Dr.  Ti-eiidelenburg,  of  Berlin,  has 
considei’ably  lai*ge  classes,  and  is  listened  to  wi:h  ])rofound  attem 
iion,  while  scattered  over  (lermany  we  have  such  men  as  tlie 
historian.s  of  philosophv,  Jiitter  and  Jlramlis,  and  as  the  metaphy- 
sicians,  Frdmaun,  I  Irici,  ami  C’lmlvbaeus,  writing  books,  so  nrii'iv 
that  it  would  recpiire  a  lifetime  to  read  them.  In'partieular,  there  is 
giiMt  att(*ntioii  ptiid  to  p.sychology,  some  ]u*ose(*Ui ing  it  more*  iii  the 
mathematical  style  ot  the  school  of  i  li*rbart,  and  others  labouriii:: 
to  connect  it  with  ])hysiology  and  the  sludyof  the  vital  forces,  of 
the  nei*\  ous  system,  and  the  soul  ol  the  lower  animals.  In  particular, 
we  have  an  intensely  tictive  and  voluminous  widter  in  the  vounmT 
Fiehte.  We  propose  giving  a  jiassing  notice  to  a  little  work  of  his 
lately  translated  into  pleasiiyg  and  graceful  Fnglish  by  Dr.  Morell. 

^  Immanuel  liermauu  hit*lne  is  the  son  of  the  tamous  .lohaiiii 
Ciotilieb  1  lehti',  vlu^  act(*d  so  importtint  a  ]);irt  in  the  highei*  jihilo- 
sophic  speculation  which  ran  its  course,  tor  good  and  for  evil,  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  tirst  half  of  this,  lie  has  uo^ 
the  daring  s])eculative  genius,  nor  the  high  impulsive  character  of 
Ills  t.ithc'i.  and  vill  cc*rlainly  lu'ver  intluenee  s])(.'Cuiation  as  lit*  did. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  vounger  ])ays  more  regard  to  ol.servarioi* : 
lie  disa\  o^^  s  all  lantheism.  and  delights  evt'rvwhere  to  avow  hi' 
(h'C])  beliet  in  a  ])ersonal  (i(h1,  in  a  .'•^ju'cml  Providence,  and  in  (  hris- 
tianitv.  Immanuel  i  lermanu  was  born  in  17‘)7.  i  le  received  liis 


academic  education  at  ik‘rlin,  where  lie  eagerly  studied  philoloey 
lie  tells  us,  in  the  book  uiuli*!*  review,  that  in  the  formation  of  hi* 


]»liih».so|diic  opinions  he  received  im])ressions  from  his  own  fat  her. from 
Ktiiit,  Jac*(jbi.  h I'ies,  >*'chleieriiuudier,  ?Meth‘ns,  Sehelling*,  and  (Ikeii. 
In  he  began  himselt  to  jmblish  on  philosophic  topics.  About 

l^od,  he  Mas  ajipointed  Prc>fessor  ot  Philosojdiv  in  Ilonn,  vdience  he 
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iviiiovcd  to  "rill Milieu  ill  184-.  For  the  lust  twent y-eiuhl  yeurs, 
lit*  lias  been  issuiiiLT  one  M'ork  utter  uiiotlier,  some  of  tlumi  very  smull 
otlu'fs  Imii’ely  bulky,  uml  lie  is  u  coiistuiit  eouirihutor  to  the 
•• /ritschrift  fi’ir  Fhilosophie/’  of  M'hieh  he  is  om‘  of  the  editors,  the 
(ttluTS  heiue*  AVirth  uiul  Flriei.  "hhe  Avork  hetbre  us  is  styU'il  u 
••  I'liilosophicul  Foiifessiim/'  uiul  p-ives  u  rr.<ffnf>'  uud  L:‘i‘iu‘rul  defeiu'e 
(tf  the  theories  udvuuee<l  uud  eouelusious  ri'uehed  in  his  ‘‘Aiittro- 
piileu’ie.*'  and  others  of  his  more  (duhoruti'  works/^ 

It  was  while  he  was  Professor  ut  Jhuiu  thsit  he  had  amoiujf  his 
attditoi’S  vouuLi'  Air.  Alorell,  who  luis  now  trausluted  this  work  of  his 
old  laasti'i*.  Aud  here  we  are  tempted  to  say  a  word  iu  regard  to 
Mr.  uow  Dr.  Alorell.  JI(‘  eame  all  ut  ouee  into  uotiee  \vheu  Ik‘  puh- 
li>lied  his  ‘'History  of  Aloderu  Spi'cidut ive  Philosophy."  We  set  a 
IriL^h  value  ou  this  work,  for  what  it  is  iu  it  sell*,  uiul  for  whut  it  hus 
d"ne  for  philosophy  iu  this  eoiiiilry.  Xo  douht  it  ihu'S  not  do  justiee 
to  the  Ihdtish  school  of  thinkers — iu  this  respect  it  is  hut  aii  (‘(dio  of 
the  utterances  (d*  the  (leruiuu  uudaphysiciaus  ;  uud  it  talks  u  little 
too  eiithusiusticully  olAvhut  (lermau  speculation  uud  AI.  Poiisiu  have 
done.  Put  I)i‘.  ALortdl  may  claim  the  credit  of  heiuir  the  first  to 
translate  the  (leruiuu  ])hilosophy  into  iutelliii'ihle  I’hiiidish  ;  uud  he 
has  thus  hrouiiht  coiisideruhle  riches  of  thouL;‘ld  to  many  who  were 
not  iu  circuuistauces  to  j^i'o  uud  seek  lor  it  iu  the  orio’iuul  miiU'S. 
Alanv  of  thos(‘  who  admired  uud  eujoyeil  his  History  of  Philosophy, 
were  o*rieved  exceediui>dy  when  they  touud  him  rushiuL;’  so  premu- 
tnrelv  into  tlieoloo-ieul  discussions  lor  which  he  wa.>  not  prcpuri*d. 
His  “  Philo>ophy  of  Ihdio-iou,’’  is  a  coul’used  hook,  tiud  is,  ut  hesf, 
a  rejiroductiou  of  Schleieruuudier,  with  souk‘  iucouoruoiis  (dmneiits 
added  from  the  Fclc'ct ic  sidiool  of  Pousiu.  ddieri'  is  the  suuu*  iiusouud- 
ness  aud  coul'usiou  iu  his  lectures  ou  the  "  PliiloMiphic  'rmulimcies 
of  the  Au‘t‘.”  At  a  later  date  we  have  had  his  “  Psyidiolony,”  uud 
his  siiiall  hut  very  c-xcelhuit  coui])euds  of  Looic  uud  (Irammur.  lu 
his  hsycholooy,  followim*’ too  iuijdicitly  the  ScludliuLt’ uud  Ilco’idiuu 
idealists,  aud  the  ])hysioloo*Ists  who  were  iidlmuiced  hy  tluuu,  he  tells 
us.  M-iihout  ]>roof — “  Jii  pi  o[)ortiou  as  metaphysics  have  hrokim  down 
the  Il.^sirNTlAl/TTsTtNCTKeOU-  r  .ML\I)  AND  M.v  1' I K 1.’,  t  he  wuv  hus  hceii 


While  we  write  we  have  before  ns  the  followiiipr  works  of  the  youni^er  Fichte: 
—  “."Sat/e  znr  Vorsehnle  der  'i'heolo^ie”  (182t»)  ;  “  Ueher  (leetensatz  Wendepnuct 
^nid  Ziel  heutijrer  Fhilosophie  ”  (ls:t2);  “  Iteliij^ioii  und  I'liilosophie  in  ihrem 
?eiren\viirti<jren  Verhiilniss  “Ueher  die  l»edin;j:unireii  eines  sj»eciilativeu 

dlieisnms”  (183."));  “  I)e  Frincipiormn  Contradictionis,  Identitati^,  K'.cln^i 

lertii  ill  Lo^icis  l)i;xnitate  ■’ (1^  bl)  ;  “  ileitra^re  Znr  Uhai actei  istik  dcr  nenereii 
I*hil(iso]»hie  ”  (l^  1 1  Ueher  die  christliche  nnd  antichrist  tl'che  Speculation  dcr 
art  ”  (I812i :  “  Ueher  den  (Je*jfenuilrtie:en  Stand)>nnckt  dcr  lMiili)so])liie 
(Is  13);  •*  ( trnudzncre  znni  Systtineder  l*hil<>so])hie’  (.3’lheile,  181(1-17);  ‘‘(imnd- 
J^a’ze  fiir  die  I'liilosophie der  Znknnlt  ”  (1M7)  ;  “  Die  Kepnhlik  in  Monarchisnius 
“  F.iiiii^e  (iiundziiLre  zuni  Fntwurfe  der  Kunfti;zen  l)(‘ut>chen  Kciclisverfassnii!; 
(IMS);  “  Die  ldee<ler  1  ‘orsoniichkeit  nnd  der  ir.dividnellen  Fortdaner  ”  (18.'),7  )J 
“ -\ntliro])olo;'ie ’’  (185());  “Ueher  der  Ihiteischiod  zwischen  ethischen  nnd  na- 
tundistischen  Theismns  ”  t  “  ^ur  Seeleiifrage  ”  (1853).  Surely  this  is  a 

I'roof  of  the  industry  of  the  I'entonic  inind. 
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])avo(l  tor  ilic  ncce])tanc*o  ot‘  the  fmidainontal  Itumnrjcne'ifif  nf  ,,]]  ; 

iiHif  patjrhinil  as  well  as  their  derivation  from  one  Iniin; 

mind,  as  the  sonree  and  ttnhsf<(urc  of  all  creation.'**  We  sc;nvdv 
ex]H‘et  to  liave  from  Dr.  ^Ion*ll  a  very  eom]>rehensive  or  proftiinij 
oi'iiximil  work  on  ])hiloso]diy ;  hvit  lie  is  greatly  caj^ahle  of  reerivii.r- 
and  r(‘tleeting  from  his  own  sonl  what  is  high  and  nohle  in  othoiv. 
and  of  ex])ressing  it  in  ])er.s])ieuons  and  flowing  language.  In  jrar.’. 
cnlar,  we  thank  liim  for  ti*anslating  this  work  of  the  younger  Fieln,>. 
and  foi’  the  clear  account  which  he  has  given  of  the  drift  of  the  woi'i^ 
in  the  Preface. 

Turning  to  Fichte's  ‘‘  Seelenfrage,"  we  find  it  dealing  chleny  whii 
tlic  relations  between  Sonl  and  Jhxly,  and  the  questions  thence  jiri- 
ing.  Jb*  maintains  that  the  soul  is  not  unextcnded,  that  it  is  a  spnic- 
forming  and  space-taking-in  existence;  that  it  is  in  all  ]>oints  of  the 
whole  existing  bodily  oi*ganism  ;  that  it  builds  for  itself  the  hodv 
according  to  its  own  properti(‘s — in  all  of  which  asscriions  he  has 
met  with  a  fbrmiilable  o])])onent  in  Lotze.t  Fichte  is  for  ever  ap- 
])ealing  to  facts;  very  fre(|nently  to  abnormal  facts,  such  as  iius- 
merism,  s])iritnal  rncdln,  visions,  and  which  have  been  so 

abused  by  pretenders,  and  so  overl(»oked  by  meta]>hysicians.  Ihit 
the  work,  as  a  whoh*,  is  not  conducted  on  the  rigiilly  scientific  ])rin- 
ci])les  of  the  Daconian  logic.  It  is  at  best  a  speculation,  in  which 
facts  are  drawn  in  to  support  a  theory  which  is  ingenious  throughont, 
and  in  somo])arts  of  wliich  there  mwy . for  (najltt  /  knoir  fas  Jhiilerwouhl 
say,)  be  some  truth,  but  which  is  not  substantiated  by  a  basis  of  taels 
sufficient  to  beai*  the  snperstruc; ure  reaied.  He  asserts  everywliere 
the  doctrine  of  a  ]>ersonal  (lod,  and  of  a  ])ersonal  human  sonl  ;  hut 
lie  lands  himself — I  believe  logically,  according  to  his  hvjiotliesis— 
in  the  eternal  ])re-existence  of  the  individual  sold.  “  The  idea,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  of  an  eternal  pre-existence  even  of  the  individind  creature 
lias  become  necessary  to  the  facts  already  before  us”  (p.  lod).  It 
seems  at  least  to  be  necessary  to  tlie  hypothesis  Avhich  he  brings  to 
explain  the  facts,  and  this  we  reckon  as  a  confutation  of  the  whole 
]iy]iothesis — it  leads  necessarily  to  preiposserous  conscijucnces.  Uis 
father  and  the  ohl  ideal  ]\iiitheists  Avould  liave  found  no  diflienlty  ia 
giving  a  jilace  to  this  idea  of  an  eternal  pre-existence  in  tlieir  sysfenn^ 
I'or  they  would  have  made  it  an  existence  in  (lod.  Hut  Avliat  soit  et’ 
existence  (*an  the  yonngvr  h'iclite  give  to  this  eternally  pre-exist iua* 
soul  when  he  makes  it  individual  and  personal  r  This  is  one  of  lia‘ 
incongi’uit  ies  which  are  ever  eiu'pjiing  out  in  this  work — as  well  i.s 
in  that  of  Dr.  I^aycock  ;  tliey  vcould  take  u])  the  Paiitlieistic  v’cwst'i 
nafuiv  and  the  soul,  and  yet  refuse  the  Pantheism  to  whielt  they 
logically  lead.  Fichte  adds,  in  ex'planat ion,  ‘‘  WlietlKU’  tins  ]  re¬ 
existence  consists  merely  in  the  form  of*  iileal  thoughts — or  wheihei' 
it  includes  some  conceivable  reality  heyruuf  the  ideas — this  (piestiou 
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ti*:iDSceD(ls  till*  limits;  of  limoan  iDVostiLrat ioii.”  This  is  an 
'vay  of  u'ottini^  I’id  of  diflioiihios  (not  in  natuiv  itsolf,  hat) 
i-ivitod  hv  liinisi'lf.  It  wouhl  have  boon  holtor  if  hi*  ha<l  aoknow- 
that  tlio  wlioli*  s|H'(*u]ation  whioli  conduots  him  to  sncli 
•i  coiu'htsion  belongs  to  the  same  region,  lying  beyond  human 
iiiti'lliirt'aee. 

The  transition  from  Fichte’s  work  to  that  of  Dr.  Laycock  is 
Ih'.  Laycock  treats  of  the  very  same  subject,  and  has  di'iink 
tK'i'ply  iato  the  spirit  t)f  the  physioloLdsts  who  have  b(*en  in{hu*nced 
liv  the  idealism  of  the  school  of  Schelling  ami  of  the  Left  of  lft*gi*l. 
lit*  ti'lls  us  he  has  been  s))eculating  on  the  relations  of  mind  and 
IkhIv  for  the  last  thiidy  years,  lie  had  giveii  us  hints  and  ])r('curso]-s 
(tt‘  liis  views  in  ])a])ers  published  in  various  medical  journals.  We 
are  e'lail  that  we  have  now  a  full  ex]»osition  oi*  his  mi*thod,  of  his 
n)-ordiuation  of  facts,  and  of  his  theories,  in  these  two  elaborate 
voiuiues.  The  ]nd)llc  is  now  in  circumstances  to  determine  what 
is  triu*,  what  is  unsatisfactory,  and  mystical,  and  confused  speeula- 
tioii,  in  the  thoughts  that  have  long  la*eu  woilcing  in  his  mind,  lie 
lias  tirst  a  dissertation  on  ‘‘Method,”  which  has  some  good  remarks, 
and  embraces  interesting  statements  of  scientilic  facts,  but  b(*ars  no 
marks  of  the  com])rehensiveness  of  mind  and  the  presciema*  of  a 
baeon.  He  has  then  a  discussion  on  “  ^Ieta])hysics,”  in  which  he 
shows  that  helms  been  reading  Kant,  Hamilton,  ]\lill,  and  Wlit‘well, 
and  lost  himself  in  the  ingenuities  of  Ferrier,  without  being  able  to 
conn*  out  with  a  masterly  or  consistent  system.  Then  follows  a 
dis(|uisition  on  “^lental  Dynamics,  or  Teleology,”  in  Avhich  the 
arcomplished  author  sets  befoi*e  us  a  most  instructive  series  of  facts, 
hrought  together  from  the  latest  science,  but  in  which  there  is  a 
great  confusion  of  thought;  for  example,  in  confounding  Dynamics 
with  Teleology,  oi’  force  with  final  cause.  In  the  second  volume,  we 
have  the  “  Frinci])les  of  Scientilic  Psychology,”  in  which  we  have 
the  results  of  much  reading  and  ingenious  retlection,  but  an  incapa¬ 
city  (»f  distinguishing  between  the  jdiysical  or  vital  actions  that  call 
forth  mental  states,  and  the  mental  states  themselves,  such  as 
emotions,  ideas,  desires,  determinations,  d’hetwo  last  parts,  on  tlie 
“  Princi})les  of  Mental  Ihiysiology,”  and  the  “  Princijdes  of  ^lental 
Ograuograiihy,”  we  regard  (though  we  rather  think  he  docs  not)  as 
the  most  valuable  ])arts  of  the  work,  as  he  is  here  able  to  bring  his 
extensive  physiological  reading  and  observation  to  bear  on  the  parts 
of  the  fi'ame  most  intimately  connected  with  mental  action.  Put 
throughout  the  whole  work  there  is  a  mixture  of  metaphysical  and 
lihysical  discussions,  of  theistic  and  ])antheistic  elements,  which  will 
not  coalesce,  and  his  enunciations  of  laws  in  his  high  generalizations 
are  of  so  vague  a  character  that  they  mav  be  twisted  into  a  dozen 
lurms  to  explain  a  fact,  according  to  a  hy])Othesis  which  is  not 
sustained  by  either  physiological  or  ])sychological  data  sidficient  to 
hear  it  u]).  We  cannot,  within  our  limits,  discuss  the  whole  of  the 
uinunierable  (piestions  treated  of  in  the  volumes  of  these  two  authors, 
select  two  of  the  most  important : — 
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I.  Abf:  Tiirjii:  Uncc'^nscious  I^^^:NTAL  (^pekations  r — The  idea 
there  are  sneli  was  first  iiitro(lne(‘(l  into  inoilern  spoeulmion  ]* 
liiehnitz,  who  eoniu'cled  it  witli  his  faneifiil  nionadi(‘al  theorv  ' 
was  eaLjvidy  seized  l>y  certain  of  tlie  ^'•reat  Ihnn heists  of 
who  sn|»]>ostMl  that  tin*  Diviiu*  Power  or  Idea  awoke  to  eoaseit.u^jj,' 

aeeoi-diiiLf  to  certain  laws,  d'his  prcpart'd  1  lie  wav  ior  t he  deeti-:) ' 
tliat  tlie  hnniati  soul  had  iirst  tin  iinconselous  or  ju'eeonseions  ;,j  ; 
tliiMi  a  conseious  sttite  ;  and  thtit  still  nnniy  of  iis  acts  are  iino,/ 
scions,  d'lii'  doctrine  has  hetui  adopltal  hy  some  wlio  would  reM-... 
it  from  all  tdliance  with  Ptintheism.  The  yonnLCi'r  Piidite  tidnpts  j.. 
Put  in  tracitn::  iiaidv  this  action  lit*  is  ohliLtial  to  o-ive  the  soul  sn-r.! 
soi't  of  e.xistence  <) ///•Aev'and  i‘iernal.  d'he  kite  Sir  William  Hamih,,< 
])i‘omulL;*tiied  it  in  those  leetiircs  on  nieftijdiysics  which  have  he-l- 
Peen  |ml)lished.  It  const itulcs  tin  essential  ]>tirt  of  the  theorv  of  It,’. 
Laycock.  Dr.  Ptirpentm*  htis  so  ftu*  stiiuuioiu'd  it  tis  to  speak  of  tr, 

‘  nneonseions  ceiadtrtit ion,*  the  result  of  nienttd  tiction.  There  k 
B  Pody  of  f'ticts  wliich  mtiy  Pe  ui'i^vd  in  Piditdf  of  this  view.  Ther^ 
are  ^’retit  truths  which  these  iacts  tiPundtintly  supjtort.  We  sliall 
endetivour  Iirst  to  e.\])lain  Pritdly  what  we  conceive  to  he  true 
doctrine,  tind  this  will  eiitiPle  us  to  shtike  oil*  certain  ext  rtivnii'tuiecs 
whiidi  tire  runniiiLT  away  tit  the  ])ri‘S(‘nt  moment  with  some  of  our 
more  advtinci'd  physioloiflsis  tind  ]>s\*(diolou‘ists. 

(1.)  Wi‘  hold  it  to  P(,‘  cc'rltiin  that  the  soul  from  the  vcu’v  first 
endowed  with  c*i‘rttiin  powers  and  tendencies.  luven  matter  htis  smli 
cajmcit ii‘S,  whiidi  lead  to  tietion  tmd  chtuiiLi’i's  of  stale  when  the 
needful  conditions  are  fuHilled.  'Flius  eviuy  pii'ce  of  matter  tittruets 
eviM’V  other,  timl  Podies  have  till  ti  certain  chemical  aflinitv  one 
tiovtirds  another.  The  soul  certtiinly  has  oriu’intil  ])ro])ertic*s.  wIiIlIi 
come  lorth  into  tiction  ticcordintr  to  these  laws.  In  all  this,  however, 
there  is  no  action.  Put  simply  a  cii])acity  oi*  tiction.  At  this 
we  htive  no  unconscious  action.  f'ichte  seems  to  (*onfouud  tlio^e 
(/  ])owt‘rs  or  reirultilive  ])rlnciples  ot’the  mind,  of  which  we  tuv 

certtiinly  not  imnscious,  with  the  ticiions  tluit  ])roceed  from  them, 
and  of  which  we  tire  (‘onscious. 

(*J.)  d'he  mind,  Py  tieiioii,  is  ever  ae(|uirInLt  t^^d  lavino;  it])  newer, 
capticity,  tendency.  \\  e  have  somethiiiLf  tintdoo’ous  in  ])hvsie;i] 
ntituro.  Advtim*ed  ntiturtil  science  tells  tis,  that  in  the  old  ovuloo'iem 
aires,  the  ])hints,  in  drinkinii’  in  the  sunPetims.  tici]uiredti  stock  of 
])ower  which  went  down  with  thym  into  the  ctirlli  as  they  sank  in  it. 
which  aPides  in  tlie  cotil  which  they  hel])ed  to  tV>rm,  tind  is  new 
retidy  to  burst  out  into  llame  and  heat  in  our  iires.  and  to  exliihii 
itself*  in  mechanical  ]>ower  in  our  steam-enu‘ines.  There  seems  to 
Pe  a  sort  of  analoirous  storimr  tij)  of  ])ower  as  the  result  of  meiittil 
action.  In  didni^  an  act.  we  have  ticijuired  a  oavater  ca])ticity.  along 
with  a  tendency  to  do  it  tiufain.  Thus  it  is  that  we  tire,  all  our  livrs 
loiiLT.  and  on  e\  cry  day  ot*  them.  tm(juirinn’  ])owers,  tendencies,  iurli* 
i:titK'ns,  liaPits,  iPsposnions  for  uftiod  or  for  evil,  which  are  to  tihulc 
with  tis  and  inllueuce  us  vears  lienee  or  for  ever.  AVhat  is  once 
done,  and  especially  wliat  is  re])eaTcdly  done,  leaves  its  trace  on  tlm 
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1  burst  out  in  (l(‘e(ls  lone,  lone  after,  'fliis  is  certainly 

,,f  ilie  eleinriits  wbieh  eives  its  awful  ]>owers  to  habit,  h  is  oiu' 
v’tlir  n'‘’iiliitine  principles  in  the  ]*t‘j)ro(liu*tion  of  our  nunital  stati‘s 
.iifvillv.  and  ]>articnlarly  in  tlu'  association  ♦)f  ideas.  Ideas  wbieh 
p,vi'  btrii  tv>ertlH'r  siinnltanconsly,  oi*  the  one  iimnediatcdy  aft(*r  tlie 
liavr  a  power  and  a  teinUnicy  to  conic  ii])  toeother,  and  tins  in 
•  tnttrlinn  to  tht'  nunital  (MU'rey  wliich  Inis  been  ex}>en(U‘d  in  ]>ro- 
Ilncnr’*  them,  and  under  this  to  the  fVecpunicy  with  which  tluw  have 
Ivt'U  tneriht'r.  Ihit  let  it  be  carefnlly  (d)S(‘i’ved.  that  in  all  this  wo 
)  ivt*  not  come  in  sieht  of  unconscious  mental  action.  The  inmital 
.((••jon  was  conscious  at  every  siaee,  and  we  are  ivsponsible  for  it 
tlironula’tt^-  only  of  the  ])Ower  acipiired  that  we  ai’(*  nneon- 

Hrion>.  and  this  oidy  so  lone  as  it  does  not  come  1bi-th  into  acti«m. 
Those  who  wei’e  jiresent  at  the  (Iriait  Kxhibition  of  Is.M,  cmi  iu‘ver 
witness  tlie  same  scene  ag’tdn  ;  tluw  liave  laid  np  the  power  of 
reealliiiL!’  it  ;  but  when  it  is  r(‘calh*d  it  is  in  consciotisness.  Sir  W. 
llaniilton,  in  aroniuLT  tliat  mental  ivproduction  inijilit's  unconscious 
nedon.  sc'cnis  to  confound  this  unconscious,  acapiired  })ower,  with 
inieonscioiis  a(*t  s. 

(:l.)  The  mind  may  act  on  the  body,  or  on  the  forces — meeba- 
nieal.  chemical,  or  vital  —  in  the  body.  It  is  very  ])robable,  in 
l.aftieular,  that  ]i.sychical  action  in  man  and  beast  may  liave  an 
(ih-et  on  nervous  action,  and  thi*o\v  it  upon  the  oru-anism, — say  on 
ii>  form  or  shape.  ^latt'rialistic  physioloo-ists  rejirc'sent  liiirh  mentid 
e:i]iaeity.  as  resulting’  from  a  lar^'e  or  tinely-constructed  oru-anism. 
The  more  ]U’obable  theory  is,  that  a  biodi  oi*i«anisni  results  tVom  lofty 
mental  ca]iacity  and  activity.  It  is  not  the  c{iskt*t  that  t*oi*ms  the 
jt  weh  hut  it  is  the  jewel  tliat  determines  tlie  siz(‘  and  sha])e  of  the 
ea>k(‘t.  dTie  hi<ih  oru'anism  tlius  ]u*oduced  may,  in  man  and  in  the 
lowta*  aniimds,  ^’o  down  by  the  oi’dinary  law  of  transmission  from 
parent  to  offspiaiiL:’.  Jt  is  tlius  tliat  in  certain  of  the  Wi'st  India 
Inlands,  we  can  tell  byexamininir  the  size  of  the  heads  of  a  ])articular 
tribe  of  ncii’roes,  wluui  their  forefathers  were  trans])orte<l  from  Africa, 
but  let  it  be  observed  that  in  all  this  the  numtal  action  is  conscious 
throuLi-hout.  it  is  oidv  tlie  bodilv  elfect  of  which  Ave  are  uncon- 
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We  hav  e  not  .space  to  work  out  these  truths  to  their  conserpienees. 
They  im]»ly  far-i’anii-inn’  results,  mental  and  oru’anic.  Ihit  these  ai'e 
liot  the  precise*  doctriiu's  set  Ibrth  by  those  whose  opinions  we  are 
reviewing*.  Aot  satislied  with  native  ])Owers,  and  acipiireil  pow(‘i\s, 
and  bodily  ellects,  wdiieh  are  all  nnconseious,  they  insist  that  thei’e 
i>  a  mental  activity  of  wbieh  we  are  not  eonseious.  Tlu*y  are  not 
aerreed  aiuonic  themsehes  iis  to  what  the  nature  of  this  action  is. 
Aeeoi'diii^  P)  Pantheists  it  is  the  Divine  lilea  workini;.  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  sn]»]>oses  it  to  he  action  of  tlu*  individual  soul,  hut  cannot 
allow  that  it  is  intf'lliLivnt  thouLrlit  ;  foi*,  aceordiiiijf  to  him,  “  c-on- 
sciunyiess  is  the  universal  condition  of  intelligence.”  Put,  according 
to  I’iehte  and  haycock,  it  is  ihonght,  and  the  highest  kind  of 
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— it  is  the  tliouLflit  that  constructs  the  hces’  cells  on  mvi  | 
luatlcal  })rinci|)lcs,  which  hursts  out  in  the  hio*hest  prodiirt^  *' 
paiius, — artistic,  literary,  ami  philosophic,  ami  <^ives  birth  evuii 
inspiration.  As  to  brute  instinct,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  ivtu>' 
to  the  subject.  In  rcLfanl  to  o’enius,  we  account  for  it  on  t\j. 
dilferent  ]>rinciph*s  :  we  ex])lain  it  by  high  native  mental  endow 
nu'iit,  ami  by  mental  laws,  often  stiinulatecl  into  high  action  \)y 
]>ecnliar  nervous  tem})ei‘ament.  AVe  really  Ikwc  no  ])ro()f  that 
to  liubens  painting  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,*’  at  Antwerp,  oj. 
Shakespeare  writing  Hamlet,  there  was  unconscious  menial  aciii.i! 
d'liere  wer(‘  lofty  original  gifts  in  both,  ami  also  a  tnilning,  which 
left  their  effects  ;  but  wluai  these  came  f’orth  info  action,  we  apjtrt^^. 
heml  that  painter  ami  ]a»et  were  ([uite  conscious  of*  them,  thoue;h  ihev 
might  n(»t  have  been  able  to  give  a  metaphysical  analysis  of  thenu 
As  to  the  ordinary  ]d!enomena,  which  these  men  would  explain 
by  latent  action,  we  account  for  them  on  much  clearer  and  more  certain 
principles.  It  seems  to  us  tliat  we  are,  at  the  time,  momeiitarih 
conscious  of  all  our  mental  actions,  but  that  it  has  been  mercifullV 
})roviiled  that  we  do  not  remend)cr  thetn  all,  and  are  not  ca]>ahle,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  of  recalling  every  one  of  them.  Can  the 
reader  of  this  article  tell  what  he  was  thinking  at  the  same  hour  a 
year  ago,  or  a  month  ttgo,  or  a  week  ago,  or  a  day  ago.  Videos 
])ecullar  circumstances  occurred  at  these  times  to  fix  his  attention, 
he  will  find  that  he  cannot.  Yet  he  was  no  doid)l  conscious  of  wliat 
])assed  througli  his  nund  at  the  momeiit.  liow  often  does  it  hap]>on. 
that  we  cannot  tidl  what  we  were  thinking  of  an  lioin*  bef'oia*,  or  a 
minute  bef'ore  ;  though  if  we  liad  l)een  called  sp»ecial!y  to  rellect  on 
our  thoughts,  we  should  have  found  that  we  v^ere  conscious  of  ilum 
all  the  while.  We  walk  home  of  an  evening  from  a  friend’s  hon> c. 
in  a  ItUfif'ii  In  order  to  our  reacinng  our  dwelling,  there  iiiirt 

have  been  a  number  of  mental  acts  involved,  as  we  threaded  our 
way  along  the  possibly  comjdicated  road.  Next  morning  we 
rt'inember  the  to])ics  gone  over  in  the  reverie,  but  have  forgot  the 
acts  of  will  guiding  the  members  of  tlie  body.  Ihit  we  venture  t ) 
affirm,  that  at  the  time  we  were  conscious  of  both  ;  that  we  were 
conscious  of  the  guiding  volitions,  and  that  we  should  have  seen 
this,  and  acknowledgc'd  this,  and  remembered  it,  had  there  been  ;uiv 
tiling  to  call  our  attention  to  it.  Ihit  as  all  was  the  result  of  long- 
acipiired  habit,  and  no  interest  or  feeling  gathered  round  it,  it  liiH 
pas.sed  into  oblivion  ;  whereas,  tliere  may  have  lieen  sometliiii'^ 
pie  asing  or  exciting  in  the  mental  ideas,  and  some  of  them  may  yet 
rise  uj)  before  the  mind  when  we  wish  to  recal  them. 


IT.  AVTiaT  AKK  THK  DoitEKLATIONS  OF  ^llNl)  AND  TlODY  ?  Ill  regard 
to  this  subject  we  are  hi  ])ossession  of  curious  facts  upon  which  lliere 
has  be'cn  reared  an  immense  amount  of  ra.sh  speculation. 

Fi(dite  maintains  tint  the  sou!  jiossesscs  extension,  and  would  in 
this  wav  account  for  our  necessary'  space  ])ercej)tions.  Jhit  ii  is 
surely’  just  as  supjiosable  that  the  mind  unextendcd  in  itself  is  su 
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titiFoil  a‘^  to  localise  the  bodily  oro^ans,  and  to  know  tliem  as 
^ nuU'd  are  ^’lad  to  find  J3r.  ^lorell  separating  himself  from 

|.  elite  oil  this  point. 

^  Viiv^ioal  scioiico  has  of  late  years  ostahlished  the  doctrine  of  the 
••  t’orivlatiou  of  the  Physical  Forces,”  a  doctrine  which  was  bcau- 
t :•  illv  stated  and  illustrated  by  Grove.  AVe  have  a  most  interesting 
aeeount  ot‘  the  latest  discoveries  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Lay  cock. 

>  of  the  experimental  illnstrations  of  the  convertahility  of  forces  into 


."'OllU’ 


*  (and,  eonseipiently,  of  the  indestruetahility  of  force  as  to  (luantity,)  which 

2  p  .Iti.r  quizes,  are  very  interesting^  and  eonelusive.  ‘It  has  been  established 
1  -  .rriinontallv,  that  13,500  blows  of  a  hammer  weijihinjj^  10  ])ann(ls,  faHin;j:  on  a 

Hr  of  irnn  from  tlie  height  of  one  foot,  produce  an  amount  of  heat  suHieient  to 
rHt'une  pound  of  water  from  the  free/.in^  ])oint  to  that  of  ebullition.  This  fact 
ill  IV  1)0  re))resented  in  another  way,  by  saying  that  1350  ewt.  of  water  falling  from 
hei'dit  of  one  foot,  will  raise  the  temiwrature  of  one  ]H)nnd  of  water  from  freezing 
1 1  the  hoiliiur  })oint ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  this  amount  of  heat  corresponds  to 
a  \\oikinL'-i)ower  capable  of  elevating  13.*,  ewt.  to  the  hei|jfht  of  one  foot.  It  has 

nixvn  tound  tl>at  the  same  amount  of  electricity,  which,  when  converted  into  heat 
Itv  tlie  resistance  of  the  conductor,  raises  by  one  de^jree  the  tem])eratiire  of  one 
1  niul  of  water,  generates  a  maL^netie  force  capable  of  elevating  a  weijjht  of 
i;',.',  ewt.  to  the  liei^ht  of  one  foot.  A^ain,  it  has  l)een  ])roved  by  careful  experi- 
iikuts,  that  the  same  amount  of  electricity  will  j)roduee,  by  the  (leeomjjosition  of 
water,  ‘O  imieh  hydro^^en  as  will,  by  its  eomhusiion,  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
|t'inn(l  (»t  water  one  de|Lrree.  In  vital  ])roeesses  the  same  law  is  manifested.’  ‘Tlie 
Preeset  free  during  the  changes  in  the  blood  and  tissues,  upon  which  the  fiinda- 
lueiital  ])lienoiiiena  of  life  depend,  is  convertible,  not  only  into  motion,  hut  also 
into  heat,  eleetrieity,  map^netism,  and  chemical  adln'ty.’” — Vol.  i.  pp.  227,  22S. 

Such  (li.seoveries  have  tem])ted  Di*.  Lavcock  to  endeavour  to  trace 
a  like  coiTclation  between  the  vital  and  tlie  mental  forces,  and  to  Ituip 
to  the  eoiichision  tlial  ]diysieah  vital,  and  mental  aetion  jn*e  moditi- 
cn'ioiis  of  one  actively  adapted  Ibree,  and  tliat  tlie  mind  is  to  be 
studied  hv  observiim’  the  lii’ain  and  nei’vous  svstem. 

4  O  4' 

lie  eoluplains  keenly  of  the  aitem])t  to  study  the  laws  of  mind 
by  iiili'riial  eonseionsness,  and  of  the  separation  of  p.sychology  from 
|)iiy.<iology,  and  expects  immediate  and  mighty  I’esults  IVomthe  union 
of  the  two.  Now,  in  regard  to  this,  we  imiintain  that  the  conscious 
mind  I'liist  always  be  mainly  studied  by  the  consciousness  which 
nloue  can  look  direct Iv  on  its  workings.  Dy  the  senses  and  the 
seieiiees  >yhidi  use  the  information  which  they  furnish,  we  can  know 
wliat  slia}!es  are,  and  weights  ore,  and  forces  are  ;  but  it  is  only  by 
C'liiseiuusjiess  that  we  can  know  xvliat  sensations  are,  and  perce})tioiis 
r.re.  ainl  beliefs  are,  and  jiulgmeiits  are,  and  necessary  ccnvictioiis 
Viv,  ami  emotions  are,  and  wishes  ai*e,  and  delerminaiioiis  ai'c.  All 
liie.u*  can  best  bo  ascertained  by  the  immediate  introspect  ion  of  tlie 
luionial  sense,  always  along  with  the  ])rodncts  of  mental  action  in 
tliowoi’ds  and  deeds  of  men.  Again,  we  believe  tliat  most  beanehes 
Of  jilivsiohw’v  will  lie  most  elfeetuallv  ]>roseciUed  bv  the  inaioritv  of 
ii>  VDoines  willioiit  their  t eoubiing themselves  much  with  }).syeliology. 
A  man  may  l<njk  through  a  microscope  very  suettessfully,  and  wateli 
Tlie  eliaiures  of  tissues  and  nc’ vons  action,  witlioio  I'.ebu’*  a 

meta|)ltvsic'aii.  In  the  hands  of  ordiiiarv  v.-  vehoh»'^^’sts  rani 
VuL.  IV. 
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]»liysI(»]oL::Ists,  tlu*  two  may  ^’o  on  c*onttMn])ornneous]v,  htuI  sj,!, 
l)nt  imlo]u*mlon1  ot*  cacli  other.  Lot  such  men  as  tljo  lar^!  <* 
W,  Hamilton  invt'stip-atc  th(‘  laws  of  mind,  ami  such  men  as  j’,,,-, 
Kaymond,  K^dlikta*,  and  LarjKUitcT,  invest  i^-att'  the  laws  ot*  tU- j 
vous  system  and  hrain,  and  ImoIi  ]>arties  will  In*  rewai-dcd 
ecu-tain  nu'asure  of  suceess.  At  the  same  time  we  freely  admit »  1 
much  liirht  will  1h‘  thrown  on  both  when  the  two  sciences  are  iv  •• 
to  combine  th(*ir  seattere»l  rays.  Fi’om  time  to  time  there  will  a'  .’ 
a  person  fitted  to  eue’aLfe  in  l)Oih  branches  of  impiiry,  and  ho 
may  be  successful,  provided  he  does  not  speculate  bcwoml  his  f;,.-. 
Hut  bedbre  we  i*an  e‘(*t  anytliim;’  like  a  full  tlu'ciy  ot*  the  coirelatj,,i 
f)f  mind  and  body,  tluuv  must  be  ]>roLfress  made  in  the  study 
taken  s(.*}'5it‘atidy.  Ii  was  only  aiicu*  a  hmi:’  coursi'  of  iuve>ii<_f;ip,,,jj  y 
rcLi'ard  to  mechanical  ibree,  eluMuical  i‘orci‘,  and  ideetric  joid  irnTj-ii,;'. 
joid  hea.t  force,  that  tlaw  were  shown  to  be*  c*orrtlatcd.  Farrl),. 
those  wlio  woidd  si'ck  to  combim*  them  must  know  ihoioiiohiv  th- 
si‘parate  ]ihcnomena  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  nuMhod  of 
lion  p(*euliar  to  I'atdi.  AVithout  this  double  ca]ia(‘lty  and  attaimiui;* 
o-reat  blumhu's  will  be  commiite'd.  A\  hat  ridiculous  mistak('>,  f,. 
instance,  did  writers  in  the  medical  journals  ot'  London  and  Llii 
l)ure’h  fall  into  when  they  wi’ote  about  the  Irish  i{(‘vival  (if  b. 
summer ‘r  They  ascriln'd  it  t(^  hysteria,  and  i'ound  that  they  omil 
not  deiine  liystt'ria,  whicdi  is  a  va<_;'ue  word.  eml)raeiniL»‘  a  v:irirtv( 
]>rocesses,  ;dl  very  eom])lex.  d'luw  talked  about  sympathy.  I, 
nevi*r  trit'd  to  give  an  account  (d‘  sympathy  as  a  mental  atlcrtiu; 
or  scient ilically  to  trace  its  (“tl'ccds  on  the  body.  Aot  one  oi’ tlui 
showed  that  he  had  ever  set  himstdi'  to  consider  how  mental  h'dir 
liow  I'ear,  seiisi*  of  sin,  ])cacc,  joy,  work  on  the  bodily  oi-g:nii>ii’. 
Siudi  men  would  hav(‘  been  moi’i*  appro})riat(dy  (‘luployed  in  lookiti 
throuLfh  their  microscopes  on  objyets  nuilly  bid'ore  them,  than  it 
siH'cidating  on  maiters  whicdi  h;id  not  lalicn  umler  their  notice,  and 
in  whicdi  dee])  la  lii’ioiis  Icelings  were  working  with  ])atholoLrical  coii 
secjiuMices.  And  now  we  rov  in  danger  of  ])hysiologists,  eminent  iu 
theii’  own  department,  (‘ndcnivouring  to  ex}>lain  the  whole'  woiidi'ou 
and  varied  ]>h(*m>mena  oi'  the*  mind  by  nervous  ac' ion.  Dr.  haven 
t«‘lls  us.  that  ‘‘mind  and  its  laws  can  only  be  known  through  the 
])henomena  of  life  and  its  laws,"  and  that  the  ‘'brain  and  nervei 
svstc'ni  ar''  the  ]>roper  subject -mattc'r  ol*  a  true  science  of  mind. 
AV  e  maintain  that  a  man  might  study  tlio  brain  and  nervous  .w.^eiu 
for  a  liietimc*,  and  never  come  near  tlie  leading  ])]iem)mena  (d'linn 
— say  its  mathematical  or  other  necessary  juugmeiits,  the  percejtiii 
uf  moral  good,  or  the'  adoration  of  (hul. 

We  bed  eve  that  every  });irl  of  (lod’s  woid\S  in  the  knowable  Lo-^ino 
is  relatc'd  to  c'very  othe'r.  'I'his  has  bc'cn  long  known  and  ackiiev.' 
le.lsi'e'd  in  re'gard  to  the*  bodies  in  the  universe;  atoni  is  redated  te 
atom,  ])lanet  to  earth,  and  sun  to  sun.  It  is  now  shown,  too.  that 
fore'es  have  a  relation  to  eae'h  other,  which  does  not  ])rove,  however. 
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1  vf  to  sav.  tliat  those  fofC(‘S  are  iileiitioal.  Wo  ropranl  it  as  oor- 
'  'that  soul  ami  Ixalvari'  ttioc'ly  julaptotl  to  oacli  otlua*  hy  Him  who 
^  ‘  |)ow(‘fs  ami  aotivitios.  Wo  itov(‘roouhl  soo  tho  least 

I  V  ■l)ili!v  in  tht'  ilootfiiio  oi'  Dosoartos  ami  lit‘i]mitz,  that  tlioy  c*aii- 
^  '  *."-t  iiiiiiioilialolv  on  each  other.  J>iit  all  tin's  does  not  t*vou  tend 
^  '  )..,,vo  lliat  mind  and  body,  that  nioolnmioal,  vital,  and  mental 
I' art’  oiu'  and  the  satm*.  Let  ns  reinark  how  little  we  know  of 
lhi>  vital  lorees, — sav  ot*  lil'e  in  tlie  ])lant  or  in  th(‘  animal.  It  is  tlie 
.vv  va<ni(‘ness  ot'our  knowledire  in  reifard  to  life,  tln\t  has  tempted 
.0  iiianv  ( lorman  s[H‘i*ulators  to  t'xplain  all  tiling’s,  inelmllnir  mind, 
ii  'V(‘t  to  explain  mind  by  liie,  is  not  to  exjilain  the  ujunfum  fier 
lint  th('  tiofnui  fii^r  iiiiiof/fiit.  hVir  of  mind  we  do  know 
.oiiuahiim- ;  we  know  it  immediately  as  doini!;  snob  acts  as  tl^llkinL^ 
f.-eliii"*.  npproviiiLT.  disapproving’ ;  and  loo;ie  has  diseovered  some  of 
ill-' laws  of  thonn'hi,  etliies  some  of  tlie  laws  ol*  oui‘  moral  nature, 
;ind  luetanhvsies  some  of  the  lawns  of  oiir  intuitions.  There  is  jiroof 
that  iniml  and  hody  are  adajited  to  eaeh  o’.lierjnit  thei'e  is  no  proof  that 
tlu*  inenlal  Ibree  is  correlated  to  tlie  ])livsieal  forces,  as  these  last  are 
1;)  t'arh  oilier.  It  is  (piite  true,  that  the  power  laid  np  in  coal,  wlien  it  is 
](i<t  to  tho  coal.  e’lH's  out  into  meehanieal  steam,  or  sonu‘  otlu*r  foive. 
bill  when  the  lion  di('s.  wdll  l>r.  Laveoek  say  that  tlie  soul  of  the 
animal  is  manifested  in  some  otlier  form,  or  in  wdiat  form  ?  Such  a 
j.laiii  ease  as  this,  shows  that  llunv  is  a  ^-rc'.at  liiatiis  in  the  extension 
(ii‘ this  theory  beyond  the  departments  in  which  it  has  been  esta- 
hli.diod  bv  riu'ld  indiKaion.  And  tinni  J  never  c*an  believe  tbat  the 
hiiniiii^*  zeal  of  the  jiatriot,  that  the  self-sacrifice  of  tlie  hero  or 
liLToiiie  ill  hi'jh  or  in  liiindile  lile,  that  the  detcnanlned  liLrht  ai'^aiiist 
tvm|itation  and  sin  in  the  lieart  (d*  the  (1u*istian,  and  the  love  of 
(I  I  I  which  he  eluM'ishes,  are  correlated  willi  heat  or  me(*hani(*al  force 
a>  the<i‘  are  eorrelateil  wlili  (.meh  otlier.  Dr.  Laveoek,  in  asscM’tinu^ 
that  they  are,  is  ovi'rlooking'  and  omitting  the  very  peculiarities  of 
the  iiuMital  phenomena. 

Dr.  Layeoek's  l^ook  is  full  of  intensely  interest  incr  facts,  drawn  fi’om 
till'  hito.st  (liseovc'iMes  in  jihysieal  and  physi(doL!,’ieal  sei('nce.  It  may 
hi'  road  w’ilh  jirolit  hy  many  Avho  will  not  (*oneiir  with  all  Ids  s]>eeu- 
iitimis.  or  ho  ;d)le  to  see  how  In's  facts  support  his  theory.  It  is 
rh  ii’acioiised  f  lja:oughoiLL  hy  aiLcliLvated  moral  tone,  and  it  i.s  (piile 
Cioar  that  he  looks  o:i  all  his  liyjiot heses  as  (jiiitc'  consistent  witli  a  lofty 
syritiial  Christ i.nilty.  Ibil  his  ennneiat ion  of  laws  is  commonly  of  a 
la-isi  iny.siioal  character.  IIi*  has  got  vauaie  glimjises  of'real  truth, 
h  i-  ho  has  no!  projierlyeaught  it, nor  formidarised  it. and  lie  eoiilbniids 
a'.'i’oit  divei'.'.ii  v  of  ihiiiLi’S  under  e 'vtaiu  very  wide  hiws  and  high- 
!*  '  iinliiie’  nanv's.  We  see  tin’s  vm-y  ]mrtieiilarly  exldbited  in  the 
rv'laiia* loll  winch  ht‘  is  givima*  of  all  thing.s  hy  Ideas,  (hiuse,  I'h’na] 

^  all'.',  fate,  and  l’h)rce.  ilo  ti'lls  us.  very  jcopcrly.  that  the  entire 
f* ‘ht 'lie  or  ))hin  of  the  univer.''<‘  is  “the  Idea  of  the  Dc'signer,” 
■ni<l  ilioii.  "iliat  in  tin'  grand  .‘'•elienie  of*  (•reati<m,  and  in  all 
it.s  siihordniate  a,nd  infinitely  va'A'lng  (h'tails,  tlie  ideas  tliem.selve.s 
fiiv  tlie  e.iusal  agents — /.c.  the  iinuiediate  aii'.eeedein .>  of  i  be  plie- 
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iiomeiia;"  and  tlieii,  “tliat  laiiul  is  tlic  linal  cause  of  ilioso  pi, 
iiien.a,”  aiul  ‘‘  tlu*  final  cause  of  order  in  creation  addiirr  »!! 
may  be  the  7*’^^^’ of  the  Ailicist,  tlie  (iod  of  the  Theist,  tlio  fVtTdi  -' 
the  savaiire — still  tlie  same  iri’cat  truth  can  be  traced  thnnio],  cj’|  ‘ 
‘‘This  is  what  is  termed  Mind,  ^lind  is  the  ‘universal  (‘leint-V.- 
in  our  coirnition  of  both  tlie  jdiysical  and  tlie  vital  for(‘es,  and  covV 
cjuently  of  all  the  known  forces  of  creation  and  adds.  “.Mii,! 
the  First  Cause;”  “mind  is  the  final  cause  of  all  l>hen()mcMia.  sr  | 
therefore  oi*  the  physic*al  forces  themselves;  motion  and  order 
thouji^ht  in  act ;” — “the  primary  cause  of  all  the  ])henonu‘iia  ofrrr 
tion  is  the  transference  of  force  to  ends.”  To  explain  this  arii 
everythinpf  else,  he  calls  in  “  a  law  of  desiurn,”  an  “adaptive  ])ov.\r." 
“a  pvat  teleiotic  ])rincij)le,”  and  tidls  ns,  that  “all  the  a  ital  |)r(^(•r<s^. 
of  orii-anisms,  whether  vt'i^etat ive.  instinctive,  or  mental,  are 
sarily  ]»rcscient  in  their  nature.  The  teleiotic  idea  of  the  futuivh 
well  manifested  in  all  stai^es  of  develo])ment,  for  ori’-ans  are  dev.-, 
lojied  (as  lungs  in  the  mammalia)  in  anticipation  of  the  needs  of  ilie 
organism;”  and  then,  rising  from  life  to  soul,  he  thus  explains  the 
love  of  the  sexes: — “the  second  desire  is  that  to  continiu* the  speri.s 
in  time  and  space, — a  desire  to  correlate  the  unity  of  Idle  and  Orcra- 
nisation  in  time  and  space.”  To  account  for  the  lov(‘  of  heavin. 
he  enounces  such  laws  as  that,  “  unity  and  })crfection  correlate  eadi 
other.*'* 

Such  wide  but  indefinite  exjtressions  as  those  may  mean  soiip. 
thing,  anything,  or  nothing.  There  was  undoubtedly  ;m  idea  or 
]dan  of  the  world  in  the  1  )ivine  ^lind.  but  this  cannot  with  jn’oprkiv 
be  described  as  a  cause  ol*  all  ])henomena.  Surely,  Dr.  Layeock 
Avould  not  re})resont  the  ])lan  which  the  architect  has  of  a  huihhii/. 
as  the  cause  of  its  actual  erection.  It  is  the  forth-putting  of  tiie 
Divine  Power  according  to  the  Idea  whicdi  is,  ])ro}>erly  spiriking.  tlio 
First  Pause.  In  the  ex(‘cution  of  this  work,  the  Diviiu'  Peing  uses 
instruments,  or  phvsit*al  causes  ;  it  is  the  ])roper  business  of  the 
ordinary  physical  imptirer  to  discover  what  these  arc  1)V  a  ])roeC'.' 
of  induction.  In  these  vague  statements,  there  is  a  confounding  (.f 
the  first  and  final  cause,  and  a  coui'ounding  of  the  physical  and  tiiuil 
cause,  Avhich  have  Iteen  carefully  distinguished  by  Aristotle,  ly 
Dacon,  and  by  all  accurate  thinkers.  The  Divine  Deing  has  so 
correlated  the  jdiysical  agents  that  tliey  work  together  to  ]n’oduce 
an  Fnd,  or  Final  Chiuse.  This  Fud,  or  Final  Cause,  can  often  hj 
disco vereil,  and  the  evident  correlation  of  the  agents  ]»rodtu‘ing  it. 
is  a  ])roof  of  the  existence  ot*  a  pre-arranging,  dc'signing  mind,  hi 
vegetable  and  animal  ])hvsiologv,  the  discovmy  of  the  Final  t  auso 
is  one  of  the  objects  aimed  at,  and  when  discovered,  it  helps  to 
further  the  general  study  of  the  organism.  Put  tlie  idea  of  this  eiul. 
and  the  nice  adajitation  of  the  forces,  mechanical,  chemical,  aul 
vital,  to  produce  them,  is  not — as  the  Pantheists,  followed  hy  Hr. 


*  See  vol.  i.,  pp.  273;  212,  213;  222-22G;  and  272.  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  201;  3G; 
121  ;  132. 
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,  maintain — in  the  forces  themselves,  hut  in  the  Divine 
Dr.'  hayeoek  speaks  of  ah  tliese — Force,  Life,  Desit^n, 

I  ('aii'C _ as  heiiiLT  mental.  Ihit  in  what  mind,  we  ask?  Those 

*  *\vlioin  he  has  borrowed  this  sort  of  view  and  representation, 

^  'iV.-ivi*.  it*  tiot  a  eoiToct,  yet  an  intelliLrihle  answer: — beiiii^ 
thev  said  “in  the  Divine  .Mind,”  identitied  by  them 
•  li  the  meelia'nical,  chemical,  vital,  and  mental  powers,  which  they 
o-cd  to  l»e  cai>al)le  ot'  having:  a  linal  cause,  first  unconsciously, 

'  I*/*ilun  consciously.  l>ut  Dr.  Lay  cock,  who  is  no  Pantheist,  can 
I*  VC  no  satisfactory* reply ;  and  as  he  atteni])ts  to  give  one,  loses 
j”-Mi.rlf  in  vacne  expressions  about  design  being  in  the  force,  tind 
jyliul  hciiii:*  in  heing  identical  with  mind. 

Ill  cdjiMMpience  of  this  mystic  confusion,  he  imagines  that  he 
txidiiins  iiianv  things  which  he  does  not  explain.  He  imagines  that 
h'  ha- explained  Instinct : — “  Jnstinct,  in  the  largest  meaning  of  the 
tenn.  must  he  taken  as  the  energizing  of  the  vital  forces  to  ends 
(vcl.  ii.  n.  1<>).  Jrence  (?)  wool,  hair,  feathers,  down,  &c.  are 
Jfvcloneci  variously,  in  various  animals,  or  fat  is  deposited  imme- 
.liatclv  heiieath  the  derma  on  the  approach  of  winter.  In  the 
]ivh(‘in:ning  animals,  the  instinct  to  ])rovide  against  cold  is  ileve- 
lilncil  prescient ly,  and  winter  dwellings  are  constructed.”  Now, 
wc  reckon  it  the  ollice  of  Dr.  Laycock,  as  a  ])rotcsseil  })hysiologist, 
to  delect  the  ])articular  ])hysical  causes  by  which  wool,  feather, 
doAvn,  nre  jiroduced.  To  refer  it  to  a  vague  adaptive  or  ])rescient 
force,  is  to  fall  into  the  error  which  Ihicon  denonncetl,  when  he 
tiild  plivsical  inquirers  that  they  must  not  be  satisfied  with  showing 
lliiil  the  final  cause  of  the  eyebrows  was  to  keep  the  })erspiration 
fioiii  falling  down  on  the  eves,  but  fhev  must  seek  to  determine  the 
cHicieiit  causes  of  the  ])roduction  of  the  hairs  constituiing  the  eye- 
hrows.  Dr.  Laycock,  too,  so  far  as  he  affects  to  be  a  psychologist, 
siioald  Icy  to  discover  wliat  is  the  exact  mental  state  of  the  animal, 
when  it  ]>roceeds  to  ])rovide  a  dwelling  against  cold,  of  which  it 
cannot  know  that  it  is  to  come  months  after.  If  he  had  done  either 
()iThcsi‘,  lie  would  have  found  what  were  the  agencies  employed  by 
the  J  )ivine  .Mind  to  acconqilish  its  ])urposcs,  and  would  have  exposed 
to  o'lr  vie\v  that  fitness  of  independent  things  which  argues  a 
Pcsiguer.  Ihit  having  never  attempted  (utlier  of  these,  he  has,  in 
flirt,  explained  nothing,  imt  has-dciuded  himself  with  some  sort  of 
loose  ap])eal  to  a  teleiotic  idea  in  the  forces,  and  has  missed  the 
evidence  thereliv  fmniished  of  design  in  the  Creator. 


Hie  closing  Part,  on  Mental  Organology,  treats  of  the  suhjeets 
which  fall  more  es})ecially  nndei*  the  immediate  care  of  the  physio¬ 
logist.  He  has  giv'en  ns  a  series  of  important  facts,  hut  they  do  not 
hear  out  tlie  wide  generalizations  of  the  ])revious  Parts.  He  has 
given  us  the  latest  discoveries  of  ])hvsiology  as  to  nervous  action, 
and  the  organs  at  tlie  base  of  the  brain.  AVe  must  here,  however, 
iTive  it  as  our  opinion  that  these  generalizations  of  ])hysiologists 
about  rejle.t'  action,  must  undergo  a  revision,  which  may  end  in  a 
more  accurate  statement  of  the  law.  The  observations  ot  the  Pulish 
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])liysiolofris^t  0\vsjaniiikowaii(l  ot hors  sliowthat  maiiyof  these  so-c^ip  i 
/(y/tvTiotioiis  are  truly  tliivoi.  l)oinLr  oonduotod  hy  a  series  ufiiorv  - 
hlanieuts  ruiiniuLT  hi  dliloriuit  dii’c'Otiuns,  and  that  the  term./:" 
/e///f\  proposed  l)y  Dr.  .Marsliall  Hall,  would  he  the  more  aeeui-f, 
Dr.  Layeoek  thinks  that  the  iiirJi'flK  (>lihniif<tf(t  is  the  eeii:i\' 
co-ordinated  sensations,  or  at  least  the  seat  of  the  eorj)oreal 
ol“  jileasure  or  ]>aiii.  AVhen  Dr.  J^iayeoek  eonies  to  the  eerelnir'j 
])ro])er,  he  is  ahle  to  throw  no  iu*w  lii*ht  on  its  luneiions;  ainl 
comparison  with  liis  ])n‘vious  u’rand  theorii'S,  his  statements  md 
tame  and  meau’re.  All  that  seems  known  ol’  the  hrain  is,  that  tie 
pvy  matter  is  more  imnu'diately  eonneeted  with  intellectual  aiaiun 
'while  the  white  matter  seems  to  he  transmissive  in  its  I’luiethn 
He  eomt‘s  to  a  lame  and  impotent  enouirh  eonelusion,  when,  as  ti;^ 
issue  ot*  his  whole  t*lahorate  ])roeesses,  he  lands  himself  in  the  oil 
]>hrenoloLrieal  systems  of  ( Jail  and  Spur/.heim,  whic*h  indeed  mudea 
noise  thirty  years  au’o,  when  he  heiu'an  his  researches,  hut  will  iiut 
he  accepted  as  an  explanation  of  the  lull  facts  of  oiir  nature  l»y  ary 
later  physiologist  or  p.sychologist. 


V. 

LETTEr.S  AXI)  LETTEE-AVEITEES. 

“He  whistles  ns  he  ^oes,  rmhtdiearted  wretch! 

Cold,  and  yet  elieert’ul;  inesseimer  of  jjfrief, 

Perhaps,  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some ; 

To  him  indillerent  wliether  prrief  or  joy; 

Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks, 

Hirths,  deaths,  and  marriaires,  epistles  wet 
With  tears  that  trickled  down  the  writer’s  cheeks 
Fast  as  the  jieriods  from  his  llnent  (piill, 

Or  charp:ed  with  amorous  si^rhs  of  absent  swains. 

Or  nym])hs  res])onsive,  equally  aileet 

His  horse  and  him,  unconscions  of  them  all.” 

Cowpee's  Task. 

TriAT  which  railroads  and  steamboats  have  elfectcd  for  our  bodies, 
the  ]>ennv-])ost  lias  achieved  for  our  minds.  It  has  given  thought  an 
impetus  our  ancestors  never  dreamt  of;  hopes,  wishes,  ideas,  hccoine 
winged  messengers,  and  sj)eed  on  their  several  missions  like  carrier- 
]>igeons.  It  has  done  something  tow'ards  annihilating  s])ace  and 
time,  and  facilitat(‘d  a  stivani  of  sweet  communion  hetweeii  those 
who,  a  little  while  hack,  Avere  too  ]>oor  and  too  far  apart  to  have 
more  than  a  flnv  interchangt'S  of  thought  in  the  yeai\ 

Jn  the  days  of  Erasmus,  Ave  are  told,  “  A'arious  circnimstances  con¬ 
tributed  to  render  epistolary  iuterconrse  a  favourite  practice  Avith 
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‘  Destitute  of  those  lielps  whieh  a  ready  aeeess  to  hooks 

'  '  ilihnls  they  were  aTixioiis  to  observe  tlie  proirress  of  eaeli  other, 

‘  '1  '  i.'vr  to  ]Uotit  by  the  attaiuiueiits  of  tlie  most  sueeessful  ;  yet, 
''  I'nV'tiie  1‘Xju‘use,  the  ditlieulty,  ami  even  iuseeiirity  of  ])assim^  from 
"  •.aiiitrv  to  auotlier  n'mltoanl  their  ])ersoual  intercourse  viuy  uu- 
‘  ,.f  dlniost  tlieir  onlv  means  of  eommunieation  was  bv  letttu-. 

j-e  tVoni  tlu'  want  ot  ]>osls,  this  mmle  ot  intereourse  was  very  un- 
'  -en  •  atid  if  they  missed  the  ojiporlnnity  of  (u*easional  eouri(‘i*s, 
-v  (-)iiM  transmit  tlieir  letitu's  only  by  the  (‘Xpensive  eonveyaneo 
'  hu'cial  iiiesseim’ers.  lienee  they  Avere  anxious  to  crowd  into  a 
...•,1  'le  K’tti'r  a  niuhi])lieity  of  obsei’vations,  to  draw  forth  by  their 
jt'xiioiis  a  varietv  of  information,  and  to  introdiiee  such  sjieeimens 
i!'  ihrir  own  iiiLrenuily  and  erudition  as  miu’ht  excite  the  admiration 
..ftlit'iiTorrespondenis.  Sometimes  a  letter  contained  the  discussion 
a  whole  eoiilroversy.  * 

Somewhat  diilermit:  from  such  epistles  arc  the  notes  and  letters 
tliat  llv  fi'oui  hand  to  hand  thi’ouodi  the  penny  ])ost.  We  should 
l„.k  railier  hlaiik  at  the  reci'ij^t  of  a  ])ai*ket  which,  from  its  weilidit 
aail  hulk,  apjieari'd  likely  to  eoniain  a  avIk^Ic  controversy — unless 
ihioiieh  the  liook  jiost,  Avhieh  authors  ami  editors  iind  so  cdieap  and 
rMaveiiieiit.  We  have,  in  fact,  exchano-ed  discourst‘s  for  dialoLTues  : 
tlie  aii>wers  to  our  in(|uirit‘S  are  so  (uisily  r(.*c(*ived  that  we  sum  up 
wliat  W(‘  have  to  ask,  and  ttdl  it  in  as  few  Avords  as  jiossible.  As  in 
all  L'lA'at  (diane’cs,  somelhiiiLT  has  been  lost  as  Avtdl  as  trained.  AVe 
tliuik  h'ss  hi'lbre  we  Avrite  than  Avheit  thouirhts  Avere  exehanuvd  less 
oadiv.  Ih’aetiei*  o-iv(‘s  riuidiiiess;  Avhat  we  have  learnt  to  do  without 
troiihle.  we  oa*adually  do  Avilhout  thinkino:,  and  perhajis  finish  by 
<1  •’iiLT  iiee’liu'iMiily.  We  multiply  our  enga'^xunent  s,  and  tlum  ]ierfoi*ni 
liifiii  ill  a  slovenly  manner.  Jlow  offim  does  a  letter  fnitil  the  pro- 
m!>e  to  till'  (we,  and  break  it  to  the  heart  I  d’lie  Avi*it(*r  uncon- 
(••niediy  ndlected  that  it  Avould  only  cost  a  penny;  but  that  Avas  a 
Tiii>!ake — it  has  cost  ]ialn  ;  it  has  left  an  opportunity  unimproved, 
ami  a  void  unsupplied. 

(hie  of  the  earliest  letters  on  record  is  that  of  a  AA'oman  :  it  Avas 
distinct,  and  A'ery  much  to  the  ])urpos(' ;  but  be  not  elated, 
ladles  1  -  it  Avas  Avritten  by  (^)uecn  .Ji'zebel.  Otlu'r  and  better  (pieens 
have  written  Avell  ;  that  is  ,a  line  Sjiirited  letter  Avhich  deanne  d'Alliret 
wrote  to  ( kirdjnaf  dkVrniaj^nac.  (,)ueen  Idlizadieth  Avas  heavy  ;it  the 
I'fu  ;  lleurietla  Waria  sjielt  badly;  Jilary  of  Alodena,  Avithout  beini^ 
witty  or  Av<d  1-info  ruled,  knew  hoAV  to  express  r(‘sio-iiation  and  tender- 
licss.  Some  of  Pliny's  letters  are  deliu’htful;  so  are  some  of  Sir 
ilionias  ^lore's.  Ladv'  Afarv  A\  ortleA'  Alontaou’s  liaAX'  a  Avit  and 
souse  ])ecuhar  to  themselAXs ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  of  Airs. 
ldizah(‘th  Alontao’u,  notAvithstandino-  their  tli])]>ancy  and  pedanti’V. 
^h‘s.  Delanv  chronicled  the  doinijfs  of  royalty  like  a  loyal  old  lady. 
Hainudi  Alore,  AvluMlier  o-ay  or  mTUAU),  was  sure  to  be  sparklino-  or 
Seiisihle.  hannv  Jiurnev’s  narrative-letters  in  the  heA'-da\'  of  a'ouiio^ 

*  Jortip. 
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spirits,  w’oro  more  clianninn:  tlian  anv  of  her  novels.  ]^ris;s  Fi] 
worth  is  said  to  liave  hoen  a  volmninous  letter-writer,  Init  her 
do  not  lind  their  way  into  ])rint, — they  were  rt'iflJif  tor  the  ^ 
and  not  for  the  pri‘ss."  IVrlnips  tliere  are  few  puhlislu'd  leVV 
which  one  would  liave  received  with  more  ])leasure  than  t]io>e  i'' 
Sir  \Vall(‘r  Scott  to  Joanna  Jlaillie.  They  are  sound,  wholes, ,m 
and  cordial  ;  lu*  turns  up  fresli  mould  idr  lier,  and  if  he  comes  to  ? 
coin  or  a  llower-root,  she  is  ertually  wcdcome  to  it.  Lahoured  lett^./ 
are  terrible;  no  one  wants  to  receive  a  theme  ;  but  a  desire  to  ira 
])rove  the  ])assinLr  moment  may  be  condtined  with  an  unaiKrt.  1 
desire  to  amuse.  Jt  is  somethiniL»-  to  call  forth  a  o*ay,  unbidden  lan^rli 
in  some  didl,  lonely  home,  where  cheerfulness  from  without  seldom 
conies:  it  is  yet  more  to  s]ieak  some  word  in  season  that  shall  b* 
recurred  to  with  revivinof  trust  in  some  sad,  silent  w  atch  of  the  nii^lit 
J)o  not  let  your  pim  be  the  (juill  of  a  iroose. 

Jane  Taylor,  with  her  usual  neatness,  touches  upon  the  gimr] 
pitfal  of  correspondents — egotism. 


“  Wlione’er  from  home  ^Matilda  ha«*  to  "o, 

With  the  same  theme  her  letters  overtlow ; 
Sheet  after  sheet  in  rapid  eourse  she  sends, 
llrimfid  and  crossed,  and  written  at  both  ends, 
About  ber  journev,  visits,  feeliiiijs,  friends  ; 

Still,  still  the  same  ; — or,  if  her  friend  had  east, 
Down  in  a  modest  ]>o.st script  in  her  last,  * 
Some  line,  which  to  transactions  may  refer 
Of  vital  eonseqnenee,  ])erha])s,  to  her — 

Matilda,  in  re))ly,  just  scrawls,  yon  know, 

Alon<r  that  slip  on  wliieh  the  seal  must  "o, 

‘  I’m  glad,  or  grieved,  to  hear  of  so-and-so.’ 


CoTif^olatorv  letters  arc  flic  most  dilficult  to  wu'ite  ;  hocause  all 
consolation  is  vtiluclcss  which  wo  luivo  not  tested  ourselves.  Pliny 
says  ])atbctically  of  a  friend  he  bad  lost, — “  Tcdl  me  not  that  he  was 
old,  that  lie  was  iiiHrm,  that  w'e  all  must  die — all  this  I  know,  ami 
have  Vu'en  told  already!  Send  me  some  new'  and  unex])eeted  source^ 
of  eonsolation.”  Jlow  new'  ;uid  unex])ected  they  w'oiild  have  ju’ovcu 
bad  his  eorre.spondent  been  a  Christian  ! 

Style  is  the  voiee  in  wliieb  tli(»nglit  speaks  ;  and  wdiat  we  eouceive 
clearly,  we  may  ahvays  ])laiuly  expi*ess.  “  Persons  avIio  do  not  fed 
w'bat  they  write,"  said  ?diss  l^klgtwvorlli,  “always  ])itcli  their  cxjnvs- 
sions  too  high  or  too  low'."  Where  there  is  a  real  obligation  to  write. 
“  J  have  nothing  to  say,”  is  a  ])oor  excuse.  Let  us  take  trouble  to 
think  and  to  leel  that  our  friend  is  sulijeet  to  like  afieetioiis  and  in¬ 
terests  w'ith  ourselves,  and  we  shall  lind  some  object  of  synipatliy 
that  will  cost  ns  less  eilbrt  to  discuss  than  is  uncoiiiplainingly  made 
during  the  formalities  of  a  morning  visit. 

AVe  w  ill  now'  pri'ceed  from  saw  s  to  instances  ;  including  some  that 
now'  ajijiear  in  jirint  for  the  first  time.  AVe  w'ill  begin,  however. 
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letters  and  letter-writers. 

•  I  n  elrnmiiTur  skotcli  of  a  Roman  girl  of  fourteen,  given  in  a  letter 
)vomPii"y  I"  y^aroolliiius  :— 

1  write  this  to  vou  under  tlie  utmost  oppression  of  sorrow.  Tlie 
f  .I  ni'diter'of  mv  friend  Fundanus  is  dead  !  Never,  surelv, 

•  .  .  a  more  airreeable,  more  amitible  young  ereature,  or  one 

"jio  iu'tter  desei'ved  to  enjoy  a  long,  1  had  almost  said  an  immortal 
She  was  seareely  fourteen,  and  yet  had  all  the  wisdom  and 
[i  eretiou  oi*  a  matron,  eomhined  with  youthful  sweetness  and  virgin 
'  ixlesiv.  With  what  (‘iigaging  fondness  did  she  hehave  to  her  father! 
iii.w  kliidlv  ami  rt'speet fully  reeeive  his  friends!  lunv  atfeetionately 
trt-ir  all  those  who,  in  their  respeetive  oliiees,  had  the  eare  of  her 
(.(lueatiou  !  She  employed  niueh  of  her  time  in  reading,  in  whieh 
die  (liseov(‘red  great  strength  of  judgment :  she  indulged  herself  in 
tVw  diversions,  and  those  with  niueh  eaution.  AVith  w  hat  forhear- 
•iTiee,  with  wdiat  patienee  did  she  endure  her  last  illness  !  She  eom- 
plied  with  all  the  directions  of  the  physicians,  she  cheered  her  father 
and  sister,  and  when  her  hodily  strength  w'as  quite  exhausted,  still 
supported  herself  hy  the  vigour  of  her  mind.  TJiat,  indeed,  con¬ 
tinued  to  her  last  moments,  unhroken  hy  the  jiain  of  a  long  illness 
or  1)V  the  terrors  of  ap])roaehing  death  :  and  the  reflection  makes 
liei’  loss  so  niueh  the  more  to  he  lamented.  A  loss  infinitely  severe  ! 
and  more  so  from  the  })artienlar  conjuncture  at  whieh  it  hap[)ened. 
^lie  was  contracted  to  a  most  amiahle  young  man  ;  the  wu‘dding-day 
was  fixed,  and  we  w^ere  all  invited.  How  sad  a  change,  from  the 
liiirhest  joy  to  the  deepest  sorrow'  !  1  cannot  express  what  1  felt 
when  1  heard  Fundanus  himself  (as  grief  is '  ever  finding  out 
eireinnstances  to  aggravate  its  melancholy)  ordering  the  money'  ho 
had  designed  to  lay  out  upon  clothes  and  jew'els  for  her  marriage, 
to  he  employed  in  myrrh  and  spices  for  her  funeral  !  He  is  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  good  sense,  who  has  applied  himself  from 
youth  to  the  most  elevating  studies  ;  hut  all  the  maxims  of  fortitude 
which  he  has  received  from  hooks,  or  himself  propounded,  he  now 
ahsolutely  rejects  ;  and  every  other  virtue  in  his  heart  gives  place  to 
juirental  tenderness.  You  w'ill  excuse  and  even  approve  of  his 
soiTow.  w'hen  vou  consider  xvhat  he  has  lost:  a  daughter  wdio  re- 
seinhled  him  in  mind  and  in  person,  and  exactly  copied  out  all  her 
father.  If  you  shall  think  projier  to  w'rite  to  him,  let  me  suggest 
your  not  using  the  roiq^ier  argulnents  of  consolation,  and  such  as 
cany  a  sort  of  reproof  w  ith  them,  hut  those  of  kind  and  synqiathising 
humanity.  'Jdniew'ill  render  him  more  opien  to  the  dictates  of  reason; 
for  as  a  fresh  w'ound  shrinks  hack  from  the  hand  of  a  surg-eon,  hut 
hy  degrees  suhmits  to  and  even  reipiires  the  means  of  its  cure,  so  a 
mind  under  the  first  impression  of  misfortune  shuns  and  rejects  the 
arguments  of  consolation,  hut  at  length,  if  applied  w'ith  tenderness, 
calmly  and  w'illingly  acquiesces  in  them.  Farew’cll !” 

Again  we  say — Had  his  correspondent  but  been  a  Christian  ! 
How,  then,  do  Christians  w'rite  ? 
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Wrll,  lu'ro  is  tlio  letter  of  one  Christ ian  friend  to  another 
suddenly  r(‘et‘iviii<j:  the  news  of  the  iin])endinn;‘  »leath  of  the  hitUT 
from  a  eriu*l  disease.  It  may  eomfort  some  one  in  like  ease. 

‘‘  .My  dear  friimd, — Your  letter  has  deeply  alfeettMl  me.  ] 

V(‘ry  ]>h'ase<l  on  sei-imj:  your  hand  writ  imr  on  the  addre>s,  hut  w'ts 
not  in  any  d(\trr('e  ju-opared  tor  the  intel!iu‘(‘oee  it  eontaiiied.  \ij,| 
yet,  my  V(*ry  d(*ar  tVieiid,  why,  in  a  world  like  this,  and  witli  oij]y 
llie  e(»mnion  timiire  ot*  life  for  ns,  should  ^ve  speak  or  think  of  \ 
spivial  ] reparation  as  sometliiiiLT  neeessary  to  ])revent  our  feelii'r 
too  mueh  on  sueh  oeeasious  r  i  ask  this  (pieslion,  and  yet.  all  tlit* 
time*,  am  eonfessiuef  in  my  iniieianost  soul  that  we  do  need  the 
A’ery  hiLilu'.st  of  all  kinds  of  preparation,  to  ])ut  our  will  in  iierlect 
harmony  with  tin*  Divine  will,  where  th'ath  is  eoneerned. 

‘‘And,  )»e  assured,  there  is  a  wonderful  merey  in  all  this.  To 
]*art  Avith  a  friend,  to  di'part  ourselves,  is  a  trial  of  the  most  solemn 
oharaeter,  as  a  matter  ol‘  feelini*’;  heeau^e  it  is,  in  the  realitv  of  its 
oonsc‘(piem*es,  ofnothinii’  less  than  intinite  inptortanee.  Our  ieeliims 
set  us  ujiou  the*  rii:'ht  trae-k  ;  our  low,  dull  senset  of  duty  would  mjt. 
It  is  so  ordaiiu'd  tiiat  we  shouhl  he  put  in  the  iMylit  mood  hv  our 
or  our  an  openino*  In'inj.^  thus  made  for  exi'reises  uf 

thouLfht,  Aviiicdi  had  otherwise  never  heen  awakened.  I  am  eoii- 
strained  to  write  in  Imste,  and  am  not,  ])erh;ips,  intelliii-ihh*;  hut  the 
]»reparatory  strenu:th(‘niiii^  of  the  hetirt  aL»'<iinst  any  tri;i1  is  not  far 
the  sake  ol'the  moment,  hut  lor  the  ends  of  the  future.  Ih'uec*.  it 
is  p)oil  to  he  prt‘part‘d  for  paintul  news  ;  it  is  wholesome  to  live  in 
the  hahit  of  pr(.‘parat ion  ;  </<*/,  that  is,  to  he  hardened  ay’uiust  the 
su(hk*n  piain  meri‘ly,  hut  that,  heiiiL!,*  thus  disciplined,  Ave  shall  over¬ 
come  the  incomparahly  grea'ier  ill  to  which  the  sorrow  is  iniro- 
(luc*toi’y. 

“  Your  own  letter  contains  almndant  topics  of  comfort.  It  is 
inconsisimit  with  riii-ht  views,  either  of  (1(k1  or  ourselves,  or  of  life,  to 
let  Lto  the  two  thn*ads  ot'e.xisteuce  whicdi  hind  us  to  earth  ;ind  heaven. 
"J'he  one  Avhiidi  holds  us  ti)  tlie  former,  however,  draws  us  more 
tirmly  than  that  Avhich  is  lastened  to  the  ^’olden  throne!  Ihii  no 
consideration  can  he  half  so  ])owerful,  in  the  Avay  of  ])ractic*al 
support,  as  n  itf  the  lore  nj'  (hul  (friuriicj  ie  the  iieart.  And  to 

this  Ave  may  ct)utidently  look,  from  the  tirst  day  of  ])enitence  and 
helief.  Clod  would  never  have  liUAvn  me  (*ither  rejumtance  or  faith, 
hut  to  reconcile  me  to  himself,  and  so  to  saA'e  and  udority  me.  And 
salvation  and  i>-lorv  are  two  Avonls  comprehensive  (d*  all  ])Ossihle 
kinds  of  Lrood.  The  one  shoAvs  me  till  that  1  can  noAV  deliirhi  in. — 
all  that  I  can,  accordiiiLT  to  my  ])roper  nature,  love  or  rejoice  in. — 
delivered  and  pre.serA'ed  ;  tlu*  other  shoAvs  me,  in  the  radiance  of  an 
imh‘linite  hut  most  <.idorious  iilea,  Avhat  Chxl  intends  to  do  for  me 
above  and  heyend  Avhat  my  ]n'esi‘nt  capacity  renders  ])ossihle. 

“  Let  us,  my  dear  friend,  e.xercise  oursehves  in  dii'cct  apjieals  to, 
and  converse  Avith  Cod,  tlirom»’h  the  Itlessed  Jesus,  and  hv  the  ihdv 
CMiost.  His  Avor  l  has  a  llvimj^,  Avoiulerful  three  in  it,  to  help  us  in 
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f  mid  as  wo  iraiii  strenirlli  and  oon{i(lenoe  by  those  means, 
ll,..;  h()|)o,  ovorooiHo  tlio  natural  apiirohonsion  of  those 

wliioli  may  jiossibly  attend  the  puttiiiL!^  otl*  the  outward 
l‘'athor  of  -Moroios  will  not  lot  us  bo  tried  above 
m1i1<‘  to  boar.  Ho  will  mTor  leave  us  nor  forsake  us! 
ir^  .u-uv  is  siitlioiont,  and  His  strom^^th  is  made  ]H‘rfoot  in  weakness. 
*'  ~  the  li'dit  reallv  Li’rows  stronii'or  and  stromjfor  towards 

*•  •*  7  *  ‘  T  1  \  *11 

Pj  .  clctM'  and  there  is  an  intense  dt‘.<tre  to  depart.  1  will  come  to 
veil  on  3Ioiiday. 


]l\)\v  iniieh  Pliny  would  have  found  herein,  that  was  nciv,  to 
1 , ' 

Pv  wav  of  relief,  here  is  the  joyous  welcome  of  a  j'oung  Swiss 
fnile-eleet  to  her  far-oU*  school- friend  : — • 


•Mv  dear,  dear  Helen! — You  will  have  thought,  cither  that  I 
h  ive  liot  reeeiveil  your  dear  letter,  or  that  your  coming  is  a  matter 
o(  iiidillerenee  to  me!  O  my  good,  dear  Helen!  Could  I  but  tell 
veil  how  delighted  I  am  that  you  have  accepted  my  invitation!  The 
ivM^oii  for  my  leaving  you  so  long  without  an  answer  was,  that  I 
vi>lu‘d  to  tell  you  for  what  day  our  wedding  was  fixed.  In  the 
seroiid  jdace,  1  am,  as  you  may  imagine,  so  ov'crwhelmingly  l)usy 
ju<t  now,  that  I  am  obliged  to  earn,  as  it  were,  every  leisure  moment 
that  1  want. 

**J)iit  now  I  will  see  whether  I  cannot  give  you  a  tolerable  answer 
to  vour  dear  letter.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  tell  you  what  is  to  bo 
tl'.e,  to  me,  so  ha])py  but  serious  and  imjiortaiit  day  :  We  are  to  be 
married  on  the  ‘Jltli. 

“Ah  !  my  good,  ilear  Helen  !  Sometimes  I  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  it.  ^Vhen  I  remember  lio\v  importtint  is  the  step  I  am  tdiout 
to  take;  when  I  recollect  what,  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  I 
oiiuhi  to  be  to  mv  Hernninn,  tind  feel  how  wetik  1  am,  then  I  some- 
times  am  dismayed.  Put  the  Lord,  who  sent  this  beloved  one  to 
me.  will  give  me  strength  to  be  to  him  what  L  should. 

••  Ihit  now,  listen!  Our  wedding,  then,  is  fixed  for  the  *2dtli. 

Yon  will,  therefore,  be  in  G - on  the  -lind,  whither  my  Hermann 

and  1  will  come  to  meet  you.  It  would  be  delightful  if  Josephine 
could  arrange  to  get  there  at  the  same  time.  We  should  l)e  awaiting 
you  at  the  station,  with  the  most  inijiatient  longing.  O,  for  that 
hour  of  meeting  ! — of  emliraciiig  !  How  happy,  thrice  liappy,  shall 
J  then  be*! 

Now,  I  will  see  ^^he^her  I  can  answer  your  questions.  Wm  ask, 
in  the  first  ])lace,  whether  it  will  be  as  agreeable  to  my  Hermann  a.s 
to  me,  to  have  you  at  our  wedding*.  iMy  dear,  he  is  indescribably 
jtleased  at  the  pros])eet  of  making  your  acipiaintance.  What 
lileases  me,  pleas(‘s  him  also,  and  when  I  am  happy  he  is  so  too.  1 
speak  frankly  and  sincerely,  my  lieart. 

“if  J  did  not  know  that  you  would  willingly  put  up  with  our 
simple  German  ways, — forsimh  tliey  are,  compared  with  tliose  of  your 
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country, — TTcrmaun  and  L  sliouUl,  iiulccil,  look  forward  to  vonr\v  • 
witli  loss  ]iloasuro  ;  for,  as  you  will  oasily  iina-Lriuo,  uiuoli  will  at  ty 
bo  waiitiuir.  l»ut.  luy  doar,  you  will  uiauairo  to  ])ut  u|)  with  it  u-  n 
you  not  r  You  will  liolp  iiio  to  kcop  liouso,  and  will  sot  iu 
wliat  fails.  You  nuist  inako  luo  a  loiitr,  loiiii*  visit  ;  at  hnist  to  t’l, 
cud  of  duno.  Thou  wo  will  make  a  tour  toLtothor,  and  visit  FiaiiK 
fort,  ('oblontz,  iVo.  \Vill  not  that  bo  doliuhtml  r  liorinana' 
hoalih  is  now,  thank  (lod,  bottor.  As  for  tno,  1  am  just  tho  saiiu* 
oviM*.  d'ho  1‘osos  havo  lost  thoir  colour  a  lit tlo.  ])or}iaps,  ])ut  1>y 
moans  ontiroly.  1  do  not  wear  my  hair  as  1  formerly  (1171.  .Miiia  i? 
doliLi’htod  Jit  the  thought  of  .seeing  you  again.  She  is  now  alinosi 
tall  as  1  am. 

“  Ymi  may  either  wear  a  white  or  a  black  dross,  as  you  plonso 
with  while  gloves,  and  a  few  llowers  iu  your  hair,  whic*h  i  win 
weave  in  for  you.  1  shall  atiiro  myself  very  simply  on  that  da v.  fur 
1  look  u])on  it  as  one  of  too  much  importance  to  be  taken  U])  whli 
thoughts  of  vain  things.  !My  dress  will  be  black  silk — fpiite  siin|ru.^ 
but  pretty:  white  sleeves,  white  gloves,  white  wreath,  and  white 
veil.  What  say  you  h  Will  the  bride  please  the  bridegroom 'r  1 
fancy  so.  ilut  it  is  not  the  exlerior  that  attracts  us  two — no;  it  is 
the  hearts,  that  are  lull  of  wjirm  mutual  love. 

Aow  L  will  let  you  know  what  sort  of  a  liome  1  am  to  have. 
Outside,  it  looks  like  a  .stately  mansion  ;  but  it  is  not  very  statelv 
within.  It  will  be  simjdy,  but  neatly  and  ]>rettily  litted  u]).  AVe 
liave  bought  everything  ])lain,  but  good.  You  must  ludp  me,  dear 
Helen,  in  arranging  everything.  Oli !  1  can  sometimes  seareelv 
believe  that  1  am  .so  soon  to  enter  this  j)eriod  of  my  life.  Hy  dearest 
Ibdim,  1  trust  you  often  remember  me  lu'ibre  the  Lord  in  your  prayers 
at  this  im]>ortant  time.  ( Jreet  your  dear  ])arents  right  cordially  from 
me,  and  thank  them  very  much  for  allowing  you  to  come  to  my 
wedding.  Tell  them  we  rejoice  at  it.  1  shall  do  my  best  to  seinl 
von  back  to  them  healthv  and  blooming.  And  now  let  me  hog  vou 
to  .soon  send  me  a  decisive  answer  when  to  expect  you,  that  is,  if  it 
be  the  Imrd's  will.  Hut  1  dare  not  even  think  of  your  sending  me 
a  refusid  !’’ 


The  genuine  ring  of  girlish  love  and  joy  in  this  letter  will  com¬ 
mend  it.'^elf  to  all  kindly  readers.  Jhit  there  is  something  more  in 
it.  Fii*st,  how  simply  and  rev(‘reutly  the  writer  refers  everything  to 
the  liord; — next,  though  it  all  lu'ars  on  her  own  happy  ])ros]>eets, 
liow  unseltish  they  are,  and  how  little  they  have  to  do  with  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  this  really  u'lrkod  world.  Yes,  wicked.  The  ciy  of 
the  day  is — Young  ]H‘0])le  of  education  really  cannot  now  marry  on 
three  hundred  a-year.”  We  have  heard  it  seriously  said  wilhin  this 
week.  Then,  how  many  may  consider  the  matter  hopeless  I  Tins 
state  of  things  is  one  of  the  signs  of  corruption  which  always  fore¬ 
token  the  decay  of  a  gr(‘at  empire.  Hewarc  then,  oh  I  fathers  aiul 
mother.s,  voung  men  and  voung  maidens,  how  vou  show  voiirselves 
bad  citizeus  of  your  good  country  by  confributing  to  its  decay. 
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iTitluenco,  for  pfood  or  for  evil. 
vi(‘lvlin<’‘  ti>,  or  oxairirovatiou  of,  tlie  pornicious  customs  of  tlio 
^  ’ i  r  a  stop  o;/  tli>'  f>‘i'on>f  at  tJio  phutl:  (trer  the  ih'crtpHuj 

V  ,-7/ // do/'-//  infn  f/tr  iihifs\s\  l-]vory  tinii  ]H‘rsistoiK‘e 
•  vlrit  is  <iinplo  atul  uiist-llisli,  willioiit  iniiidiiiuf  the  ^vorl(^s  ilread 
!  '  .h  i-  a  st(‘p  oil  the  riiL»-lit  extinuity  of  tlie  ]>lauk  tliat  will  hel})  to 
~  luilaiioe  oil  fcrr((  firmo.  l>e  warned,  tlieii,  in  time.  A 

..,1  lias  iveenily  taken  ])laee  in  a  very  small  eountry  town,  ant 
/  ,>11"-  titled  aristocraey, — scarcely  in  a  class  al)ovt‘  that  of  Linda 
-1(1  lui*  Hermann,  in  which  the  bride  was  attended  hy  eiii'ht  hrides- 
four  in  doable  skirls  and  veils  of  o-ohl  tissue,  with  crimson 
•-•  •111  wreaths,  and  four  in  double  skirts  and  veils  of  silver  tissue, 
wi-e:iHis  of  blue  and  silver  !  Tliink  of  the  effect  on  iieiLi-hbours, 
,,-i  tlu'  tradespeople,  and  on  the  cottaifers  and  school-children! 

..  ii^.allv,”  said  an  admirinp*  lady  bysfamUM*,  “  they  want  nothing;  but 
^vill<••s  to  be  anp-els  I’’  AVe  think  they  wanted  a  p-ood  (had  besides 
u*iii"-s  to  be  aiiLivls.  ‘‘ Xot  that outward  adorip'no*  of  plait itii^  the 
li:iir.  and  of  Avearim^  of  e’old,  and  of  ])uttino‘  bn  of  apparel,”  luit 
-tilt'  eruaiiK-nt  of  a  meek  and  (|niet  spirit,  Avhich  is,  in  the  sin’ht  of 
(Id!,  ol’  c'reeit  price:  lor  afier  this  manner,  in  the  old  time,  lioly 
woniiMi  who  trusted  in  (lod  adorned  themselves.”  AAs — we  are 
writiu'j’.  at  this  minnie,  on  the  joint  anniversary  of  the  g-()lden  wed- 
(liii«_f  of  our  grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  the  silver  wedding  of 
our  father  and  mother.  "Jdiey  are  now  all  in  their  graves  :  tluw  were 
ill  hotter  circumstances  tlian  their  descendants  are  :  they  lived  hos- 
jiitahlv,  liberally,  but  ])lainly:  they  jiaid  their  way:  they  were  on 
tai-iiis  nf  friemlly  equality  with  some  much  higher  iirrank  and  wcnilth 
tiiau  tliemselvc‘s  :  they  would  never  have  becm  what  thcw  were,  never 
li:iV(‘  done  the  good  thev  nnostentadouslv  did,  never  have  left  their 

t  c'  ft, 

faniilii's  tlu‘  honest  fruits  of  tlu*ir  indusli-y  and  economy,  never  lived 
ropi'cted  and  died  regretted,  had  they  followed  the  ])resent  course 
of  this  decorous,  rotten-hearted  world,  and  run  into  the  same  excess 
of  riot.  How  was  our  grandmother  married  f  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Wiltshire  country  gentleman,  W(‘  warrant  vou,  who  drove  Ins 
coach-and-four  ;  and  Ave  have  heard  her  say  Avitli  a  smile  to  our 
grandlather  (one  of  the  liandsomest  men  of  his  time,  and  of  the 
swootest  disposition  I)  iMy  dear  I  I  refused,  for  you,  Ji  coacli-and- 
f  uir  I" — to  Avhich  he  (piietly  replied,  ‘’Aly  love,  you  did.”  T/tnt  was 
not  done  in  the  spirit  of  this  present  time  !  Ao,  no;  young  ladies 
Aviio  Ava Ik  in' gold  and~Trilver, -rerptire  a  coaeh-and-six  :  the  good, 
iiohh'-hearted  husband  may  lie  done  Avithout. 

e  can  tell  vou  how  this  charming  grandfallier  and  grandmother 
Av.  re  dressed,  on  that  far-olf  wediling-day,  Alay  lb,  I7t^2:  more  by 
token,  Avo  had,  within  tlu‘se  ten  vears,  liis  Avedding-coat  in  charge, 
in  a  certain  trunk.  It  aa'US  of  the  liiiest  French-grey,  almost  pale- 
hliv:'.  cloih;  and  our  grandmother's  AA’edding-dress  Avas  a  habit  made 
oif  the  s:ime  piece — a  (paaint,  fanciful,  touching  old  fashion.  We 
lave  heard  him  say  that  in  those  days  he  could  span  her  Avuiist  Avith 
Ins  two  hands.  As  for  his  AA^edding-Avaistcoat,  it  Avas  of  Avhite  satin, 
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(•!n1)n)i(l‘‘rc(l  wllli  rose  lnuls  and  lioant’s-oasos.  Lnoo  mftlos  ofcmi 
kiK'u  and  sIiol*  biicklt's.  Vt*s,  la*  must  liave  looked  ]u*e-c‘mim,  ' 
tin*  LTentleinan,  tliat  tlay,  as  la*  ever  did  ;  l)ut,  as  Linda  savsili  )^*^ 

l(‘tter,  it  was  not  the  exterior  tliat  atti’aeted  those  two _ n,,  " 

tla*  hearts,  tall  of  warm  mutual  lov(‘. 

And  tla‘  lov(.‘  did  not  wt'ai*  out.  Jt  lasted  as  W(‘ll  as  that  ’ 
•rn'V  cloth,  that  survived  his  death.  It  lives  still,  he  assnv..] 

^  1-  ui.] 

will  live  tor  (‘V<'r. 

Oh.  you  beloved  old  maul  Do  wo  need  ])roof  of  it 
letttu*  we  have  just  souiiht  out  and  found,  written  when  you 
]uist  eiLrhty,  and  she  was  ilead,  sjieak  for  itself. 

‘‘  ^ly  <lear - , — T  need  not  ask  you  if  you  ever  think  of  yoiir  !;/(. 

dear  u-randmothc'r.  beeause  I  am  sure  you  ilo.  She  was  verV  Iuik] 
you,  and  unboundedly  so  of  me.  She  is  never  out  of  mv  thuu(r],tJ 
\Vhatev('r  I  am  doini:-,  saying,  or  thinking,  she  is  ever  ii[>|)eriuust  in 
my  mind,  and  my  hourly  monitor. 

“  ‘  Lovi‘ at  lii’st  sight '  is  a  common  saying.  It  eert a iiilv 
with  nu'.  and  I  can  tiaily  say  what  I  often  told  her — that  mv  love Lr 
lier  inereas(‘d  with  tlu*  increasing  years  of  our  living  togi'ther! 

‘‘  Within  the  last  hour,  1  have  had  the  reli(*f  ol*  a  heiirtv  ei*v.  imt 
from  any  ])artleular  cause;  and  it  is  a  birlher  relii'f  to  me  to  im. 
burtlum  my  grief' to  you  in  this  way,  which,  from  the  all’eetiuii  1  know 

von  hav(‘  t'or  me,  vou  will  at  onec'  tvxeuse. 

•  * 

It  is  im])ossibh‘  that  any  one  can  be  more  attentive  to  make  me 
ba])j*y  and  eomfortahle  than  your  aunt  (huheiane,  and  she  suecoeb 
in  hei’  anxious  endeavours  to  do  so.  I  am  (juite  aware'  of  the  l)k>'. 
ings  I  have  enjoyed  t'or  a  ]>(*riod  much  beyond  what  I'alls  to  tlie  lot 
of  most  num;  and  I  am  (juite  thankful  for  what  I  have  reeeiveil,  ami 
am  rc'sigmal  to  the  separation  that  has  taken  jilaee. 

With  my  warmest  wishes  for  the  ha])])iness  of  yourself  and  your 
])art'nts.  your  brothers  and  sisters,  1  remain  your  aifeetioiiate  grand¬ 
father.” 


Our  grandmother  had  been  dead  more  than  two  years,  lie  had 
two  mueh-lov(‘d  daughte'rs  then  living,  but  there  was  a  kind  of 
confidential  affec'tion  between  ns  that  to  the  jiresent  writer  was 
inexpressibly  winning.  AVe  were  very  nimdi  favoured  in  our  gi’and- 
fathers  !  Our  other  grandfatlau*  was  an  (Mpially  good  and  (hdiglid’id 
man.  lb*  was  an  Arian  minister,  and  could  not  see  his  way  clearly 
with  regard  to  tlu*  doetriiu*  of  the  Trinity  :  but  the  love  and  liih 
of  Christ  W(‘re  (*onspieuously  iu  him,  although  he  saw  through  a 
glass  dai'kly.  Ib're  is  a  h‘tt(*r  (d'  his  to  a  Cnitarian  i'ritmd  who 
liad  st'iit  him  a  book  or  ])amphh‘t  of  his  own  writing*.  The  hetUT 
is  intcuvsting  and  curious,  and  shows  the  writer  to  have  been  mam* 
degrees  above  a  L  nit  arian: — 

Afay,  T'^-  L — Aly  dear  Sir, — 1  regretted  not  liaving  the  jikaisiire 
of  seeing  you  on  your  return  from  Cornwall,  as  your  comjiaiiy 


( 


!»/  //  n 


.//',?•  t  o  '.  ,•  "■, 


LKrri:r:*=  and  i.KTiKR-wiiiTKits. 


I  liavo  roai]  voiir  ‘Letters' 


-  .  me  pleasure.  .  .  .  i  mi\e  ivad  your  lieuers 

‘‘‘ 0^' :iti(‘utioii  ;  Imt  Dr.  Priestley  says  converts  are  si'ldoni 
"  "it’ter  the  aL:‘e  ot‘ forty,  and  I  am  near  sevent-y  ;  tlierel'oiv  you 
'*Vil  n,»t  im|nite  it  to  want  of  striMiLi-tli  in  your  arLTuments,  Liit  to  the 
'V,  ^  ,,n..,s  of  mv  taeult ies,  t hat  I  am  not  a  Humanitarian. 

juT-cxistenl’e  is  a  doeti'ine  I  find  so  rooted  in  my  mind  hy  what 


J  .•.iii'i<ler  till*  I'lain  langua^’e  ol' Scripture,  tliat  L  cannot  consent  to 


j;iri  wall  It 


••  Verv  manv  of  mv  friends  have  ailo])ted  your  view  of  the  subject, 
p- tin  Mil  idea*  that  tlie  doctrine  of  tlie  simple  humanity  ot*  Clu*ist 
ivlieve^  (dii-ist ianitv  from  many  of  those'  dilllculties  which  atte'iul 
liu'  -clieiiie  1  liMVc  adopted.  Hut  in  my  mind  it  involves  lu'velation 
in  <'i\'Mter  perj)lexity.  ^Vec(»rdin!L»*  to  my  view  of  t he  suhje'ct,  those 
(»i*  Si*ripMire  wUirh  sri>,niit>/J//  teach  the  pri'-existence,  teach  it  in 
ih'f-i:  ihat  the  spirit  and  the  letter  ai*e  not  at  such  vai-iance*,  as  you 
jiiid  sonu'  others  think;  and  that,  v'-Z/Aco?/  o  ///////v-,  (’hrist  canu'  iVoni 
tilt*  I  miIk*!’  into  tlu'  woi’ld,  as  well  as  we'iit  to  I  hi'  Fathei*  wlu'ii  he 
1,1';  tin*  worhi.  Such  are  my  views  oi*  the  suhji'ct  ;  not  hastily 
l.»j)(i‘d,  but  on  grounds  in  which  1  proceeded  with  deliberation  and 


••  What  has  aipp(*ared  to  me  the  strongest  argunu'nt  for  the 
.simple  humanity  is  the  cllicacy  of  his  exampk'.  Hut  you  will  bear 
■wiili  me  while  I  state,  that  many  things  may  be  ])ro])er  subjects  of 
i’liitatioii  which  we  can  never  hoj)e  to  emulate  ;  and  that  exci'llence 
is  m  >:v  likely  to  be  attained  by  copying  a  ])erlect  modi'l  to  the  liest 
(»!' niir  abilities,  than  by  couteiiting  ourselves  with  eipialling  what 
is  0)1  our  own  level. 

•‘It  has  been  said  that  the  I'xercise  of  virtue  in  (dirist  was  eu,s;/, 
on  tin'  supposition  of  his  exalted  nature.  ]hit  many  jiarts  of  our 
Saviour's  life'  wei*e  so  far  trom  being  more  easy  to  him,  that,  in  fact, 
they  wei'e  more  dilHcult.  W  e  know  from  experience  that  hnnnlia- 
tioii  and  contempt,  indignities  and  bodily  ])ain,  are  less  toleralde  in 
]);‘nporti()n  to  the  refinement  and  dignity  of  tlu'  sufferer;  and  henco 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  they  would  be  still  more  grievous  to  a 
S])irit  of  finer  feelings  and  niore  exalted  dignitv. 

•*  Phrist  is  not  held  out  to  us  as  an  objei'l  of  competition  ;  it  is 
not  ret[iiired  that  ;i  disci[de  should  rival  Ids  Lord.  As  we  Jire  to  be 
followers  of  Hod,  as  dear  children,  so  we  are  to  be  followers  of 
Clu‘i''t,  as  humble  and  tetieliable  disciples. 

*' ihit  whilst^ve  beJievi' iiL-the  DLvLue  mission  of  Our  Saviour,  it 
La>  always  a-j>j)eared  to  me  of  minor  importance  at  what  ])eriod  lie 
lu'gan  to  exist  ;  and  1  hope  to  cheia^h  (or  evi'ry  hoiu'st  impdrer  after 
11  nth  the  sinceri'st  good-will.  J  ri'inember  Jidin  Wi'slev  savs,  in  his 
.'‘vrinon  on  (»race,  *Jlow  far  is  lovi',  with  many  wrong  opinions, 
to  he  pref(‘i‘red  to  truth  itself,  without  love!  We  may  dii'  without 
tlie  knowledge  of  many  truths,  and  yet  be  carried  to  Abraham's 


bosom.’ 


1  he  following  contains  a  summary  of  the  alarms  and  preventive 


pi -a: 
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? 
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‘  '  •’  I.RTTEDS  ASn  I.E TTER-WHITKI!!?. 

iiK-asuros  of  a  trood  old  rrentloman,  in  immediate  dread  of  V  , 
Jiuonajiarte  .s  invasion  in  It  is  headed  Private 

-My  dear  l•riend, — I’onder,  and  repird  tlie  eontents  oc 
]>a])er.  wliu-li  are  to  meet  no  eye  Imt  your  own  !  Tliev  are  1  '  ' "  ' 
and  oliservative.  hut  all  centre  in  one  ]ioint.  ‘ 

“  In  ease  of  a  .siev,.s..7»/  invasion  (from  whieh  Clod  dof..,,  i  i 

nation  )  no  individual  or  family  ean  depend  on  anvtlnn.V  ■''' 

spared  to  them,  hut  small  heer  and  jiotatoes  (if  even  tlii.s,.  i' ,,  r,- 

meanesi  apparel.  The  meanest  aj.parel,  therefore,  may  he  iiiv.,l',,’i  f 
to  retain.  “‘''Uu.my 

“  'I’he  eheapest  possible  means  of  jn-eservitiir  life,  I  think  to  1„ 
od.iid  mixed  with  water.  A  raw  onion  (to  tho.se  who  euii  cat  It i 

IS  said  to  he  a  powerful  relief’  to  iiiitio*ate  liuiiLror.  * 

“  IVas-haulms  onoJit  to  he  carefully  i>reserved,— manv  iniiv  linv 
no  other  s  eepinir  he.l  ;  or  eovering,  hut  the  meanest  blanket' in L 
house.  ^  All  the  .s/,vo<-  may  he  taken  for  litter  for  the  horses 

"  It  s.iouhl  he  recommended  to  iiersons  of  every  ag-e  and  desciin 
tioil  fo  cunrrul  nnlJanq, 

“  ( )n  the  lirst  notice  of  an  invading  fleet  having  imt  to  sea.  all  tl„. 
horses  ami  carnages  in  and  near  London  that  ean  he  spared  fo,,,, 
reonlar  services  should  he  kept  under  registration,  to  eonvev  femt',.'- 
and  ehildiyiMuit  of  ihe  eajiital  to  the  interior  of  the  kiimdoin  wi  li:., 
a  certain  limited  .listanee,  to  he  i-reserihed  hv  tiovernmeni,  aftenlr 
manner  of  the  ], resent  stage  eoaehes.  'fheso  might,  hv  speed.lv 
returning,  take  oil  many,  and  thereby  greatly  relieve  the  eaidlal. 

I  nneees.sary  horses  were  better  fo  remain  out  a  distance  IVoiii 
hondon,  at  a  time  -when  the  enemy  is  tii.proaehing.  And  all 
servants,  of  cm  her  sex.  that  eoiild  he  spared,  should  he  devoted  t„ 
some  puri.o.sesol  general  utility;  the  females  to  minister  to  the  sick 
xyonmied.  and  di.stre.s.sed ;  the  males  for  whatever  oilier  purposes  tl.e 
X. 11  ions  exig-c-neies  ot  the  times  may  recpiire.  Some  Jiroelaiiialidii 
may  I.e  necessary  Irom  the  King,  to  exiilaiii  and  ascertain  all  these 
points,  ami  to  invest  certain  magistrates  in  every  district  with  i.otver 
to  eiiiOive  tluMi*  <»lK‘(lioiKV. 

“.Xotwithstamling  what  I  have  written,  believe  me,  I  am  not 
despondent  ;  Imt  would  he  wise  in  time  !  In  an  hour  of  tramptillitv 
inediiate  on  what  may  he  needed,  and  on  all  that  mav  he  left  ton's 

in  till  houf  ol  distress,  and  devise  to  secure  even  the  m'eanest  ariieles 
of  relii't. 

Poor  old  gc'tP Ionian!  tsueh  were  the  eogitaiions  tli.at  were  riielidlv 
to  he  revolved  in  his  mind,  when,  the  eloth  withdrawn,  the  tv.o 
glasses  ol  exeellmit  sherry  or  Jiadeira  leisnrelv  swallowed,  his 
hamming  dangnters  retired  fo  leave  him,  as  the'v  believed,  to  the 
ot  u  ('oiiiiori a1  >1(*  nap  I 

The  ecmeluding  axiom  of  the  venerable  writer  is  notewortliv.  .-is 
having  the  tone  of  the  true  Priton  in  it.  “Anv  bed  will  he'  soft 
enough.  altcT  the  degradation  of  our  country  !— should  that,  indeed, 
c  pti nutted  to  belid  us;  and  no  bed  can  be  too  mean  for  coinfoiT, 
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letters  and  letter-writers. 


’a'loW  ti  l  ..  i;>  ,l,.\vn  on  it  with  luimhlo  lioiio  of  ‘that  city  which  liath 

■ii  i  ,vl„.si‘  Imihlof  iiiul  niiikof  is  Cod.’  " 


*  1  n.iititlO^  WnO>^  . ■  . 

*  1  ctM-taiii  we  can  ailonl  to  laiiLrli  at  tliese  unreal  fears; 

■  ]  ,,.r|i  in  that  iustanee,  they  provial  without  fouiulatioii.  At  any 

*  ihi‘ Critical  times  in  whicli  we  live  may  miahle  us  yet  to  read 
’ '  ’  .oim‘  inttovst  tlie  foliowiiiiT  note,  written  in  a  less  disturbed, 
I'll  not  imaiixioas  mood.  They  reeal  the  false  alarm  so  vividly 

L,Ce(l  ill  the  last  volume  of  “  The  Antinuary.” 

••  some  part  of  these  dominions  may  possibly  bo  for  a  time 
^.t'vctc'l  to  calamities  which  may  make  it  ])rudent  and  even  nccos- 
viiv  to  put  some  of  my  foimiiu*  observations  into  practice,  though 
w  trii^t  the  event  will  turn  out  to  the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  it  is 
jioi  (iosertimr  but  st rengthening  the  interests  we  are  engaged  to 
(Itfciiih  K’  devise,  and  couiithmtly  to  im})art  to  those  for  whose  wel- 
t’liv  we  are  mainly  concmaietl,  eouiisels  accommodated  to  whatever 
tnaioorary  trials  may  overtake  us. 

••*Voii  iiave  a  miud  supcuaor  to  unmanly  fears,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  awake  to  circumstances  that  ivipiire  Ibrecast.  Every  mind  is 
ii,!\v  >()  cmplovcal.  'J’he  communication  of  their  mutual  ideas  may 
]i‘!vc  its  usos.  At  a  memorable  jieriod  of  my  personal  history,  w'htm 
tlu*  woi  ld  wore  as  gloomy  an  aspiad  as  now,  and  when  1  contem- 
|tl:itc'l  retiring  to  l\*n/ance  and  settling  theiv,  as  one  of  the  cheapest 
siiuaiimis  in  the  kingdom  (yon  and  your  family  being  then  at  Salis- 
hinv.)  J  passed  tour  weeks  (and  called  them  my  lAmzance  month) 
ill  ilu‘  old  lh*ead-st rcet-hill  house,  Nviihout  any  society,  and  in  the 
unifoi'in  ])i’actlce  of  the  most  rigid  economy,  to  try  lietbriduiiid  how 
I  eould  h(‘ar  the  contemplated  humiliation  ;  and  this  with  such  sne- 
(i -^s  that  I  ik'asoned  with  mvself,  "  If  thus  for  one  month,  whv  not 
jhr  twelve  r  and  if  for  om*  year,  why  not  for  the  remainder  of  life  r* 
Tile  iiecc.-sity  oi*  it  was  avm’ted  ;  but  it  was  satisfactory  to  have  made 
tiie  trial;  and  the  like  retlectioii  may  be  my  renewed  hapjiiuess,  by 
hri'i'lccr  views  succeeding  to  our  ])r(‘st‘nt  gloomy  jiolitical  prospects. 
The  litth*  all  in  my  jiower  is  ollcrtal — 1  have  nothing  more  to 
.saeidice. 

lie  iiad  conti'Ibuted  largely  to  the  Patriotic  Fund  for  the  defence 
ot  tlie  country;  his  correspondent  was  an  ollicer  in  the  volunteer 

C(‘ipS. 

In  turnjng  over  our  memorabilia,  wo  next  come  to  a  letter  of 
Southey  s,  dated  ‘'Keswick,  Oct.-  lth,  lie  speaks  of  having 

received  one  of  his  own  books  at  bi*eakfast-time,  and  says, — “The 
greatest  ])leasure  i  have,  as  an  am  her,  is  in  looking  through  one  of 
iny  own  volumes  as  1  cut  the  leaves,  \vhen  1  see  it  for  the  tirst  time 

. Xothing  can  bo  more  beautifully  engraved  than 

the  plants.  Jhit  the  year  and  Powper's  age  should  have  been  given 
ail  ler  the  portrait,  and  i  wish  the  autogra}>h  had  been  a  better  one  ! 
A  ''igiiature  is  generally  tlie  fittest  specimen  that  can  be  chosen;  but 
the  close  of  a  letter  is  often  scrawded,  and  with  a  worn  }>en . 
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LETTERS  AND  LETTER-VrRiTERS. 


The  foreicrn  letter  which  you  sent  me  is  from  Sir  Eixorton  II 
and  its  whole  contents  are  about  Cowper  and  his  ronnexions'^^  M  '  ’ 
of  tliis  he  had  written  to  me  before,  and  1  had  made  use  of  it 
at  his  aire,  seventy-three,  and  in  his  state  of  bodv  nrid 
wonder  that  in  sucli  thimrs  his  memory  fails.  ..." 
signs  himself  Hdiandos  and  Siuleley.’”  .  p 

Southey's  own  signature  Avell  deserves  the  jiraise  he  hostow' 
signatures  in  general  ;  and  a  fanciful  analogy  may  be  traced  hot e  ^ 
his  character  and  the  iirm,  clear,  upright  c'iiaracier  of  his  um-v 
easy  to  be  read  of  all  men. 

AVe  have  only  space  to  include  a  few  gems  bv  Alarv  lln^^  u 
Milford:—  "  ^ 

“  A'our  letter  came  into  my  room  to-day  like  a  ^May  snubeaTti  ar.l 
is  now  lying-,  titly  ])laced,  between  a  jar  of  boneysuc’kle  and  aiimhe,- 
of  viidets.  A’ou  will  like  to  know  that,  with  the  help  of  nivnuml'tu 
dip  the  pen  in  the  ink,  1  can  write  so  far  as  to  send  a  wordOf  (ria-* 
tilde  to  the  many  who  are  kind.  In  other  r(‘spects  I  am  miuh 
the  same— perhaps  a  little  weaker;  so  greatly  have  these  east  ^vin,U 
been  against  me.  Put  my  medical  friends ‘hold  out  some  hope  uf 
improvement,  should  we  have  warmer  weather.” 

This  was  written  at  Swallowfield,  in  the  ^May  of  A  few 

days  later, — ‘‘  I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  your  letter  and  book. 
You  could  not  have  scuit  them  to  any  one  who ‘will  ju-ize  them  more. 
In  a  weakness  and  helplessness  so  comiilete  and  so  painful  (for  even 
in  writing,  a  servant  is  obliged  to  dip  my  pen  in  the  ink.)  it  is  an 
uns]K*akable  blessing  tliat  I  can  still  enjoy  t lie  nevei’-cloving  ]»lc!isuiv 
of  reading.  I  think,  indeed,  that  I  have  even  a  livelier  ?ecliiiir  et 
gratilication  from  the  beautiful  and  the  true — and  the  sort  of  per¬ 
sonal  acipiaintance  with  the  writer  that  letters  give,  cpiickens  the 
enjoyment  of  a  favourite  volume.  I  have  not  yet  tinished  yours, 
which  is  all  the  better — but,  as  I  seldom  get  anv  sleep  until  after 
breaklast,  whem  1  doze  tor  tin  hour  (^r  two,  I  am  ])rettv  sure'  to  elo  .so 
to-night.  And  what  a  de'bt  it  is,  ieir  one  who  c-anneit  move'  the*  very 
least  in  the  world,  for  those  long,  weary,  solitaiy  hour.s,  to  have'  them 
charnu‘d  into  ]deasantncss,  not  by  the  excitement  of  what  is  calle.l 
jiowertul  writing-,  but  by  tin*  true  and  enduring  magic  ol*  natural  aii'l 
uiu‘xagg(‘rated  leelingl  “  Aly  jileasure,”  she  says  in  another  le'tter. 
‘‘has  always  boe'n  in  reading,  rather  than  in  writing.  J  deuibt  whe¬ 
ther,  alter  some  early  ]>oems  which  1  am  certainlv  neit  going  to  reeal 
to  ]iublic  attention,  1  should  ever  have  written  another  word, but  for 
the'  nece'ssity  ot  trying  to  earn  nieine'v  fe>r  mv  dear  father  and  mother. 
I  writewith  great  slowness  and  labour;  and  that  vervtale  of  ‘  Atliertoii,' 
rec'eived  so  kindlv,  and  cennposed  under  se)  much  bodilv  sutleriiur, 
was  written  three  times  over  from  the  iirst  jiage  to  the  last.” 


In  her  next  she  says, 


1  have  been  iluctuating  between  better 
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'uul  as  loose  a  thread  to  life  as  one  of  these  late 

'  ^ 'iiiiVt  leaves.  ^lav  He  i;Taiit  me  an  entire  reliance  on  His 
i  ^  '^'Mv  ti’iist  is  ali<m'elher  in  Christ.  Hut  my  ho])e  is  hnmhlo 

1  1  )\vlv  I  i^Dim;  throuLrh  them  for 

|jj,|j'iiine  (hniim’  tlie  last  few  months.  'Ihcre  is  the  best  comfort 
wi'lb'Ut  coiiinientaries — tlie  plain  writings  of  the  Evangelists,  who 
,  vv  nail  recorded  their  Divine  mi.ssion. 

'  ilv '^paait‘1  Fanchon  is  so  fat  that  lier  delicate  feet  will  hardly 
•  iier  round  body — and  she  can  hardly  ])lay  with  a  lovely  little 
i-ri  in-t  ([uiie  two  vears  old,  b(*longing  to  my  faithful  servant,  who 
"ike>  ali  ])(»ssihle  ])ains  to  make  her  still  more  inactive,  by  sharing 
ivitii  her  everv  nu>rsel  of  food  that  she  takes  herself. 

••  1  have  a  slight  change  of  posture,  sometimes,  by  being  ])roppcd 
M  on  air-cushions  ;  and  I  am  sometinu's  wheeled  from  the  fireside 
^1  thcwimlow.  About  a  month  ago,  a  redbreast  came  to  that  window, 
■enl  tapped.  Of  cour.se,  we  answered  the  appeal  by  a  little  tray 
Mifdde  the  window,  and  kee])ing  it  well  supplied  with  bread  and 
.riniihs:  doan  he  not  only  coiiies  liimself,  luit  lias  introduced  his 
kiii.dolk  and  friends.  Think,  what  a  pleasure  I” 

Manv  have  known  this  meek,  enduring  woman  as  a  gifted  writer; 
fow  have  known  her  as  a  humble,  persevering  Christian.  Another 
txtnici  or  two,  then,  may  be  given.  She  was  close  uj)on  her  death, 
\vi  know  it  not:  but,  to  use  a  homely,  not  irreverent  simile,  she  was 
like  a  traveller,  with  luggage  })acked  and  on  the  platform,  waiting 
fur  the  next  train,  and  ready,  any  moment,  to  hear  the  whistle. 

*•  Fvery  night,  beloved  friend,  1  pray  for  those  I  love  ;  you  amongst 
the  lutniher — and  my  ])rayer  is  for  alleviation  and  strength  to  bear. 
Think,  too,  of  me,  ami  ])ray  that  my  re])entance  may  be  deepened, 
and  niy  faith  strengthened  and  (juickened,  and  that  He  may  grant 
me  His  Holy  Spirit.  These  are  our  Cliristnuis  wishes  and  prayers.” 

Her  next,  which  was  also  her  last,  included  a  little  autobiography, 
full  of  playfulness  and  ])athos,  and  in  writing  that  almost  recpiired  a 
microscope  to  read.  A  few  days  afterwards  her  Heaveidy  Father 
whispered — ‘’Peace  ! — be  still,” — and  she  slept  in  Jesus. 

A.  M. 
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Tx  tlie  uf  a  MirriioT  and  noisv  ai^-o,  vlo  does 
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wisit'ully,  as  if  ii  winx*  l(»st.  soinoi liina*  ja'iaiiiar  alnair  iho  (•nn>t‘cr:n  . ' 
oi'tla*  Saddalii  nl’  Kiiirlish  tdiildiiuod  lliirlv  years  aii’(ir  Tlu-  ; 
seldom  witiiuiit  sonu‘ ehaian  indeetl.  lent  l)y  disianee:  and  cliildi-.'n 
aiv  still  near  as  i‘ver.  doahtless,  to  those'  closed  ^’ates  ol'  Mde*n.  w 
liirow  shadows  alotiLf  with  the  liiflits  iVom  within  :  so  that  uu>« 
imj>ressit*ns  ot*  t  lu*  ehatip'  in  siudi  a  ]>erIod  may  he  vast  ly  o-ivaiei*  than 
eoidd  really  ha])])en.  Let  ns  with  eonlidenee  ttssume  that  tli.ie 
is  an  esst'iiee  of  truth,  all  tlie  more  diirused  aljont  the  iorin  ;  whicji 
now  se'eiires  evt'ry  intrinsic  feature*  of  the  ])rivih*iLre.  ;is  (‘jieli  irriura. 
liem  LTains  hy  it,  on  conditions  that  d(‘e*|n‘n.  wide'ii,  and  settle*.  Ikoihh] 
tlie  power  ot*  e*ham_*'t*.  it*  the  re'voliit ions  of  these  years  we'ie*  t<*  U‘ 
te'ii  times  stormier  in  those  to  cjmie.  and  if  the  re*form,  tlie*  iiitirch  nf 
inte*lle*ct,  the  socitd  proLfivss,  the*  imUerial  im])rov(*menis,  wue 
fjnie'keneil  at  a  rate  lar  i»-re‘;ile‘r,  let  ns  trust  that  all  of  it  would  la.w 
do  what  the  past  has  done  in  that  resp(*ct  ;  name*ly,  hriiiLi*  li'iiue 
hilt  the*  neai*e*r,  to  Inisy  lOim-lish  hands  and  he'aris,  this  joyfiu  aj)|ii\- 
ciation  ot*  re'st  trom  the*  work-day  world,  with  r(*fi*e*shmi*m  from  tlie 
n])]K‘r  world — whe*re  work  is  re*st,  where  ri*st  is  work.  Of  yoi'e*  di'- 
ce>ve*reel  lor  them  hy  their  own  stroiiLf-handt'el  fort'fatlu'rs.t  he*  l?uritaii>. 
it  is  e*ve*n  now  an  institution  too  conp'nial  with  Hriiish  lU'cessitirs  aiul 
]h*itish  hahits  ior  any  imported  iashion  or  new  d(*velopnu'm  to  alter 
it  jiract ically.  Ami  if  in  some  vitjil  ]>oints  it  he  found  to  diiler  fnt'.ii 
its  Ihiriitin  character,  yet  these  imiy  not  jiltogether  tend  to  a  nieainr 
issue*. 

iie)okin<»*  hack  no  farther  than  thirty  years  ati’o,  we  can  tind  in 
some  place's  wlait  the  Puritans  hael  left  ns, — without  mnch  of  its  tiM 
vitality,  without  any  e>f  the  lU'W.  Vfhether  or  not  the  oriirimil 
lle'hrew  le'u’islatnre*  had  consid(*red  the*  rcepiire*me'nt s  of  the*  rising 
jreneration,  or  jirovieU'el  lor  iniantile*  e>eeu])at ion,  hy  tiny  minor  hyt* 
Itiws  he'iK'tith  tlnit  e-ode*  from  whioh  the*  l^arittins  elrew  theirs,  at  all 
events  it  s(*e*ms  plain  that  the*v  t he'insc'lve's  we*re*  too  strong’  a  rare — 
1e>o  de'vout  1 V  impresseel  and  ste*rnlv  e-levai e*d — to  allow  ior  we'aknes>es 
whie-h  the'V  ne*ve*rtelt  except  te)  discipliiu*  t he*m.  It  wtis  iieit  ;iscetiri>ni 
se)  much,  nor  nnkindiu'ss,  tis  an  excess  oi‘ r(d)ust  vie,’oni*,  e*(pi:iUy  in  thrir 
self-e-ontre)l  with  their  tiction,  tlnit  had  elniracterised  thtit  re*lie‘i"U^ 
henisehold  ee'onomv  hv  se'wre*  jniterind  ruh*.  The'V  htiel  not  (jinditied  it 
hy  concessiems  te)  the*  naturtd  nnin,  to  the*  world  tind  the*  llesh. much  le>s 
te)  the*  sii]>posed  wile's,  lure's,  tmd  temptations  of  the  spiritual  enemy, 
or  e'ven  to  tin*  tec'hle*  e'apacities  oi*  women,  anel  the  toy-seekurj 
instincts  e>f  chilelre'ii.  An  assunijition  ap]>ears  to  have*  pie'vaileel 
throughout  tiieir  ehmiesiic  politv,  that  it  was  still  the*  j)re-la}>sariau 
state  of  probation,  wdth  a  wiser  Adam,  at  the  licad  of  things,  an  hve 
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^rncilN'  l>v  bir?  sido  ;  and  niidor  tlioir  just  vio’ilaiico 

•  jnid  Abt'i,  oil  a  soiuowliat  bettor  mode  of  training*,  to 

'  '  *  >  ilu'ir  e'laiu*!'  fairc'i*  f(»r  future*  life  tban  lu‘fore.  It‘tbe  fatal  tree 
''di  ‘n'  kind  ot'  liraiudies  were  loaned  off,  ere  they 

'll  vo  iiiueb  a<  jiut  feirtli  a  sing’b*  hud  of  evil.  If  tlie  tem])ter  ever 
-ited  witbin,  it  could  not  he  in  any  visible  manner  or  known 
Mi't'*  tb<‘  s|H'ar  of  Itburiel  hi'ingf  eonstantly  at  band  to  expose 
[cviH'I  liiin.  rnbappily.  tbe  olbc*r  attributes  of‘tbe  g'arden  w(‘ro 
tiu're.  h  was  without  tbe  ])l(‘asure  ot*  flowers  and  fruit  alto- 
save*  t*or  mature  intelleetual  stremytli,  that  bad  g-eme  tbroinjli 
n'‘i’ber  (‘bildisbly  nor  womanlike,  li  bad  no  bowers,  and 
-Li'voiind.  When  tbe  fault  of  trying;  to  devise  tiiem  was 
oriimiited.  we*  iider  fbat  tlie  g*enuint‘  old  J^uritan  expt'rii'iieed 
•1  ci  'i.iin  >:i; isfaet ion  of  the  g-rini  sort,  because  be  could  detect, 
,i..>Ki]iiK*e.  ciristist*,  and  redouble  tbe  safe-g'uards  :  and  there  was 
Miin-dt'd  tin*  bid'll  consciousness  of  bis  vicarious  otlice  a  further 
•Kiiiabc.  aiding'  him  to  repress  any  subtle  (‘xcusi*  or  s])i‘cious  bumaii 
'■  Iciiiiiip^  lu‘  ])ar‘ly  mortified  bis  own  f'org^otten  earnality,  jiartly 
I'  ll  iln'  e'l'ai'pling*  di'lie'bt  of  veng-c'ance  upon  tiie  ancient  destroyer; 
’..rtlie  rc^i.  lie  testiiii'd  ag’ainst  an  idolatrous  world,  with  its  ebam- 
li.'is  of  iiiiaLt'crv,  its  symbols  and  ceremi'mii's  and  shows,  carving's 
:ri‘l  staiiiinc'.-,  pictures  and  holidays, —  a  world  to  be  l)oi*ne  with,  only 
lili  that  latter  day  when  tbe  strong*  saints  should  be  strong  enougii 
to  <\\'eep  it  fVom  the  eartli. 

A  eoinnletc*  surrender  of  temiiorarv  human  objects  fov  those  which 
tur  (livim*  and  I'ternal,  was  tbe  Puritan  idea  of dt'Volion  ;  set  before  the 
iniiid  each  day.  tVom  morning*  to  evening',  that  every  a(*t ion  mig-bt  so 
Iv  iiiliiit'iiced  tbroug'bout  tbe  lu'cessary  course  of  life;  a  course  of  life 
IKK  iiei*('s>:ai'y  only,  or  jicrmitted,  but  enjoined  and  oblig’atoi*y,  being, 
5i>  it  was.  an  ('xodiis,  a  desert  journey,  a  fight,  a  war  at  whose  elosi? 
tlu'i't'  stood  ct‘rtaiu  victory,  ddiey  wc'rc*  the  tx'culiar  ])(‘o])l(‘,  fbo 
eiiosen  race*,  destined  to  (‘Xtir])ate  tbe  Panaanite  with  all  bis  babirs 
atiil  Ills  graven  images,  and  to  inlu'rit  tbe  land  prepared  for  them. 
SiK'li  an  id(‘a.  meanwliib*.  did  concentrate  W('(‘klv  in  tbe 

Sahhadi,  witliout  miiigalii^n  and  without  (*ompromise.  d’o  them  an 
erduanee  ind('ed,  not  arbitrary  and  ])ei*petual  ;is  to  tbe  li'a*rality  of 
niicipiii  Pi’.ael;  i(_  deiijjhnl  what  tin*  spirit  of  their  religion  was  au 
lieart.  what  it  would  lain  do  when  the*  tinu*  of'  trial  ende»l.  All  wonld 
then  be  SabbaUi  without  any  wot'ldly  mixture,  and  tbe  lett(.*r  of  tbe 
law  he  siiperstah'd  by  its  s]>irit  only.  Jiaving  fr(‘(‘1y  a(*cepted  it — 

11  •!  bei'ii  foi'ced  by  sle'tial  t okeiis  and  long  discipliiu'  into  obedii'iice — 
they  iind(nibt('dly  knew  moi*(‘  of'tlie  ('ujoyment  tban  of  tbe  pain, 
lypesand  iie‘ni*es  wc'ia*  not  rc'(]uired  to  sustain  tln*ir  adbei*en(*(*,  or 
k  'fii  t hc'ir  weakt'i*  nnembers  docih*.  Feasts  of  tabermeeli'S  or  Jhiss- 
ovrr  wei'(‘  supcriinoie’,  to  those  who  always  livc'd  as  in  tents  of  a 
(-Miiip  ;  d(*sii*ing  to  liave  tiieir  loins  git*t,  their  lamps  burning,  ebieflv 
f'lr  a  piii'pose  like  t  luit  of  ( « ideoti.  Tbe  institinion  of  an  altai*  (jr 
teian-e.  they  loifked  i)ack  iijion  wit b  eonpiassion.  It  is  even  dedn- 
<-■■'>10,  iVuni  many  traits,  that  they  could  have  believed  without 
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miracles, — at  least  of  the  subordinate  kind,  and  entertaineii 
jealousy  ot*  the  ])aral)olie.al  torm  oi*  coinniunieation.  if*  there  w-**  ' 
in  some  cast‘s  a  hiLrh-st rained  iinjuvssion  that  tin*  eternal  an  1 
truth  nuLdit  have  c*ondesct*nded  too  LTfaciouslv.  as  it  was, 
and  stuhhorn  world.  Thus  the  method  ot*thel*ardint‘  <loetriiie(,l!e ^ 
a  i^radual  ])reterenee  with  many  of  them,  at  all  ev(‘nts  in  that  ‘ 
asjH‘ct  for  men  in  irmieral;  and  so  also  of  the  .Mosaic  and 
compared  with  the  evatiirelical.  Anionir  their  I'fcaehers,  an  ilh'^ 
trative  manner  did  not  Hoitrish,  exce]>t  to  alarm  or  scourire.  J):.  * 
truth  and  immediate  instruction,  in  sliort,  wt‘re  hv  them  tliou..]. 
most  suited  to  teai*h,  as  well  as  to  edity.  Tliere*W(‘re  eittae-hf*’ 
shows  atid  sitrltts  in  tlie  out(“r  lil‘e  :  in  the  necessitv  of  walkino*"-};  i 

workini^^  contact  with  nature,  there  wert‘ hut  too  many  (list raetio> 
atid  absorptions  involved.  As  to  the  Jilluretnents  of  sense,  t he  uno: 
stantial  vanities  oi'time,  tlie  trivial  circitnistancu's  atid  idh*  pemp.;',,.' 
the  world,  whatever  could  throw  thimi  all  into  mort^  worth];.! 
contnist  with  unsetm  realities,  w;is  a  jtreciotis  stivonr  of  the  itiieti  .1 
from  above.  And  it  is  obviotis  that  till  the  loss  to  their  tendeno 
W(jmanho()d  or  younu-(‘st  instincts,  by  so  clmracteristie  i\  separati, 
from  ordiiKiry  ])leasure,  was  well  imide  u])  for,  at  that  era.  An 
energy,  more  tlmn  Simrtan,  o-nuv  up  etirly  in  their  youth.  A  v^.u;- 
beyond  the  Roman  was  imjmrtml  to  it,  Vrom  motfiers,  sistf'rs.^a.l 
wives,  who  were  thus  alike  nourished  temperately,  and  arduouMv 
trained.  'fluM-e  was  far  too  vital  a  substance  in  it  to  decay  into 
Pharisaical  Ibrm  ;  too  ])racti(.*al  a  shape  about  it  to  allow  of  dnostic 
ex(‘ess. 

It  became  rmrdensome  only  when  it  w;is  traditional  with  a  later 
race,  a]mrt  from  the  old  earnestness  of  a  nation  with  its  work  to 
accom])hsh.  Rven  lietore,  when  translated  to  the  youmj;'  stUtleii'ciu.'? 
of  Xew  Kipo-hmd,  near  the  lonely  backwoods,  it  luul  taken  forin.>tluit 
exceeded  the  Rabinnical  tor  mt'aninn'less  i*i<>'iditv.  Imported  nearer 
hand,  to  the  g’rim  (dd  Scottish  charactei*,  it  had  found  a  coiiLreiiial 
welcome  ;  akin  to  that  which  took  up  fallen  dynasties  and  worn-out 
causes,  on  their  clanships  account,  along*  with  their  ])i'etext  for 
occupation,  and  lor  tenacity,  argument  tor  (piarrel.  When  Puri¬ 
tanism  is  caricatured,  or  tlie  Sabbath  ])ut  in  th(_‘  light  ofanodiou> 
hyperbcMe,  we  naturally  have  it  done  as  iigainst  the  Covenanter  uiiti 
l^resbyterian  ;  by  hamls,  too,  which  ])oint  from  the  same  (piai'ter,  or 
have  oi’iginally  I'clonged  to  it.  Indeed,  the  desolate  moorlands 
might  have  been  thought  scarcidy  to  recpiire  further  sejiaration  from 
the  wc>rld,  than  the  hunted  liigitive  took  aloiig  with  him  there, 
making  all  the  days  alike  sidemn  and  devotional;  nor  did  there  seem 
much  n(‘ed  for  him  to  retuiai  upon  his  barren  and  soml)re  soil  auain. 
■with  added  fastings  and  moi*i itications,  nunlitations  and  times  of 
rest:  where  the  want  lay  ratlnu’  in  fresh  imjiulses  to  imhistry,  in 
practical  motives  for  busiiu'ss,  and  in  the  cheerful  inducements  and 
supports  that  come  with  these',  to  render  s])iritual  exercises  a  true 
re})ose.  Doubtless,  the  religion  of  Howe,  (Jwen,  and  Jlaxter,  was 
that  of  a  people  in  constant  intercourse  with  life  and  living  fact, — 
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l)n<v  s«HMa],  prosperous.  It  rose  from  the  heart  of  a  coiiiilry 
‘  1*  '  *  firin'^  towns,  labour  ami  eommeree,  where  the  irre- 

*  <»f  fi’i^'n  institutions  was  lon^  at  work  before  it  took 

I  ^  ot Coile  ami  rule,  lor  the  better  tesliiinf  of  otfemlers  at 
'*V  >111(1  imitation  hv  strani^^ers  ahroad.  In  the  averaire  type  of 

*  "d  1  S  ixon  tliouirht,  manners  ami  motives,  even  before  Wyeli He, 

'  read  the  certainty  of  evan<>:elieal  Protestantism  in  the  end, 
LniluM’*  and  as  there  were  trulv  iniiumerahle  earlier 

,v  ilnait  .1  iii(i  ‘  .  •  1  *  1  1  >11 

II  luleiis  like  those  the  ]>oet  has  imuLi-ined,  unknowm  and  “^^uilt less 
I  tluir  nountrv's  blood,"  from  whom  the  historieal  Jlamjxlen  drew 

*  ■  •  (MiiticKmee ;  so  also  does  John  Jhinyau  imply  most  siirniticantly, 
l,v  that  homed V  vision  of  his  in  prison,  that  all  over  Old  England  it 
Mrittcred  not  who  i*ode  on  hi<»di,  who  walked  beneath,  what  ])arty 
’iiitdit  tlaiint  in  the  sun,  or  which  await  the  morrow — for  down  to 
tiRM'crv  IxUtoin  of  its  commonweal  the  central  <,rlow  had  ])eiietrated, 
•cid  I’O'C  nj>  airain  for  ever  in  the  brii^htuess  and  the  Idackness  of  a 
r’V(if(>hl  nccosity.  The  Jdn(>fiish  toiiLfue  had  formed  itself  to  the 
.line  inothd,  and  KiiLrlish  literature  had  risen  into  existence  with 
t  lat  verv  pui’jmrt  on  its  front  :  Puritanism  in  every  sentence  ami 
iroposition;  the  vivid  sense  of  the  stress  of  evil  and  iL»*ood  upon  man, 
hetwceii  lile  and  death,  between  bliss  and  bale,  time  and  eternity. 
Alike  in  Elizabethan  trau'edy  and  comedy,  or  solitary  Aliltonic  epos, 
h;id  it  (levcloj)ed  nearer  to  every  man's  personal  conviction,  till  it 
\\;is  tiiiallv  hrou<»*ht  home  from  the  obscurest  hedufc-sides  Jiml  pro- 
faucst  alc-liouse  taps,  with  a  i’-raphic  distinctness  which  neither  man, 
woman,  nor  child  could  lieliold  and  misunderstand. 

All  obvious  (piestion  that  acises  in  this  connection  would  scarcely 
he  practical  enoui^h  for  the  modern  Ena'lish  rejiresentativTS  of  Puri¬ 
tanism.  Xo  descendant  of  the  Xonconformists  has  to  be  informed, 
at  least  where  he  holds  to  the  old  i»’round,  and  cultivates  it,  how  his 
foivla’ hers  were  enabled  to  keep  its  middle  ])ath  between  the  two 
extivnies  of  the  ascetic  and  sensuous.  If  tliev  had  been  at  all  apt  to 
fall  back  into  medimval  sccularity,  which  deputes  away  the  sacred 
into  ritual  distance  and  diHerence  iVom  itself;  then  would  tlie  risk 
have  been  only  im*reased  by  alle^’orics  or  tales,  rejireseutatious  or 
seeiiie  supplements  of  the  Viare  fact.  These  would  have  helped  them 
as  little  ill  the  dani»*t*r  more  ajiparenlly  at  hand, — that  of  fultilling 
their  own  zealous  aim  too  soon,  while  yet  on  earth  ;  and,  when  all 
hours  should  grow  devout,  all  places  consecrated,  all  things  spiri¬ 
tualised  ami  sauctitie-d,  of  knowing -no-boumlary  nor  standard  longer 
hy  wliieli  to  .fudge  of  what  was  most  precious,  ichirlo  the  daily  and 
inuiidaiie,  irhut  the  Sabbatic  and  heavenward.  Already,  perhaps, 
they  had  tended  that  way  too  mueh,  and  had  been  too  su})crior  to 
set  times  or  formal  occasions;  if  the  saving  energy  had  not  been 
ju'tiiied  in  its  eoiitidenee,  by  such  arduous  eliauees,  such  elevating 
enierLTcneies  of  everyday  life,  as  xvere  fre;[uent  throughout  their 
liei’oic  period.  It  was  happy  for  them  afterwards,  in  the  duller  age, 
that  they  had  not  staid  in  higli  jilaces  of  political  power,  nor  multi¬ 
plied  among  the  upper  ranks,  but  were  in  every  sense  the  middle 
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-Ip  o\v!u*<1  tlio  staiulai’d  ^\v  wliich  approval  lu'M,  or  ro]n’onf 
1  To  standard  up  in  r(‘l)nkt*,  to  s(‘t*  it  t(‘STitind 
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.  (iilicrs'  looks.  I'V  tlioir  oondnct  also.  app(‘arod  tho  worst 


'  ■  liiiK'Hi  in  nso  idr  ilu*  sli»_;lii  trrspassi's  amidst  sncli  a  lionstniold. 

indu'd.  ii  stranti'o  liow  tla'v  to(d<  a  sottknl  ])l(‘asnrt‘  in 

^  Aviil'  lirotln'i’ly  and  sistorly  ainmdance  ot‘ kindiu'ss  and 
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'  [  ii  llnwsilip.  noi  tmiiptiMl  noudi  liy  tlu'  snows  and  allnronumts  of 

'  .  u,ir  ilu*  irntli  was.  tliov  wore  (‘ariv  laisit'd  with  tldmi'S 
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•  ir  t  i‘.\i‘ivi>n  the  hetier  sidt'  ot*  1  lie  lu'art.  How  soon  had  they  lH‘<_ruii 
‘Viiiiinoe  the  active  charities  ot*  the  n'rown-np  jicople,  emulatin':^ 
J)  ..’V  ..i ir  ;ih(»ut  henevoh'iit  sehenu'S.  their  interest  in  eonii*reLrnt ional 
iivM,n(.’('inent.  tlu'ir  t'dueational  movt'nu'nts,  traet-rnnds,  siniritn^ 

I  )(ire:is-soeieties.  missionary  hoxrs  !  AVifh  tlu‘  (ddcn*  mem- 
lM'r<  tlie'*i*  were'  no  felt  vaeaneies  ot*  the*  s(*ntimental.  raneit'nl.  speeu- 
Inive.  kind,  ri'cjnirinu'  io  he  tilU'il  np  hy  ohje'cts  which  draw  out  and 
iiicri'Msi*  siieli  a  want  till  it  i^'rows  an  apipetite  that  must  ho  h‘d  and 
iv‘'-ulat('d.  So.  th('rei*ore,  with  tlu‘ir  risini>*  L[-enerat ion,  who  w(‘re  in 
diihrvo  a  eontinnanee  oTthe  same  ehnreh-])rimit  i  ve*,  modelled  upon 
tin' nri'j’inal  t*amily-]irinei]>h' ;  as  irrather  to  li-ansform  the  world  hy 
.vMiinlaniiim’  its  L'’re‘*_:arions  hahils,  and  ont-eolonisinL»;  its  homeh'ss 
s:;v:iL!t‘isin  into  tinal  nonentity,  than  thronn-h  op(‘n  means  i'or  its 
(Miivi'rsion.  In  t‘a<*t,  the  world  had  Ik'C'Ii  tirc'd  already  with  idl  sorts 
(>!* siiiHs and  miraeU'S,  paraliles  and  jirooTs.  displays  and  illustrations; 
havin',:-  done  worse  than  rc'je'et  the  truth,  in  that  the  truth  had  heen 
take  n  to  he  simnlat(‘d,  and  ac‘l:novi'h‘di:ed  only  to  he*  ti*iek('d  out, 
JndizeiH'd,  drajied,  palnt(‘d.  it  was  apjiarc'ntly  disii-uiseil  in  the  so- 
called  Christendom  lu'voml  the  utmost  ho])e  ol*  n.<(*.  AVhat  wondt'r  if 
tlic  inodm-n  Ihiritan  contented  himselt*  with  the  distant  jirosju'ct  of 
iiiiivi'i-sal  si'll'-muhiplieat  ion  in  the  course  of  time;  nu'anwhile 
tciiijierately  post poninu’ the*  enjovnu'nt  of  that  ])ietnr(‘,  as  iVom  .all 
Olliers  h(*  tVim'ally  id)stain(*d.  d'lie  first  fa’dt  is  in  every  ehureh;  the 
second  was  hut  eomjiounded  of  the  first ,  t hi()UL:h  h(*lp  of*  an  Hnofisli 
eleirn'iit,  in  this  east*,  above  all  others,  (jualilyino-  the  Judaieal. 

The  particular  attitude  of  evangelical  jiiety.  a  L:‘(*neration  or  two 
<a'io.  in  i*ef*ert*n(*e  to  what  is  now  call(*d  ‘‘a*sth(*tie  eultnri*,*’  was  a 
reineinhranee  that  hrino-s  up  many  tiioiiLi-hts.  It  ris(*s  mildlv,  almost 
renr(*ti*ully,  so  f*ar  as  (.‘onec'i'iis  the*  solid  J*]ni:-lish  (jualiti(*s  associati*d 
wall  it,  to  our  mind,  in  the  busy  South.  Tht*se*  prohahlv  still  thrive 
.and  make  in-ou-reys  iniftTT  a  hnt)ir“'(‘SS(*nt ially  tlu*  sanu*  as  ever, 
dla'ri*.  ]K*i:haps,  o-ood  liooks  arc*  still  not  rc'served  f*or  the  Sundav 
.alma*.  Th(*r(*,  it  may  he*,  sober  mann(*rs  and  sc'rions  f*(‘(‘linL:-s  aia*  not 
yet  t‘oldt*d  u))  throno-hout  the*  wec*k,  laid  aside  in  presses,  to  he*  tak(*u 
oiir  with  th(*ir  er(‘as(*s  and  crum]*liinj-s  visible  upon  tla'in;  like  the 
dneiriiK's.  the  morals,  and  tlu*  Liarii.  which  ai-e  now  more*  and  more 
eontiiied  e'lsc'where  to  saei'cd  days,  to  rare  occa.sions  ol*  s(de*mnit v.  or 
to  cciemoiiial  pe'rsonau-i's  and  J*unciions.  Jhissihiy.  it  continues  to 
h(>  ihe  e*ase  amono*  those  we  liave  in  vie-w  ;  that  there  is  no  division 
widiin  themselves  of  the  lai(*  and  the*  edericid,  the  secular  and 
sacred  ;  of  the  profane  or  nmndane  on  the  one’  hand,  from  the 
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I.allowe.l  or  oxiHalory  wliich  is  ja-oniote.!  to  the  ,  , 

.dy|)liies  and  ]inestly  eelehration.  'I'heir  lives  are  at'll  ' 
intliieneed  by  their  professed  failh.  let  ns  suppose 
desk,  or  farni-work,  ainl  in  ineetiiiir  for  fellowshi'n  i„.  • ^ 
duly  and  intereonrse.  Kveryudiere.  and  at  all  time" 
nnniistakeahly  ineinhers  of  a  body  distinet  from  the  \v,n'i  1 
as  ladders  ol  a  belief  wliieh  ihe  world  does  lajt  hold 
insirneled  and  eddied  throiiprli  praetiee.  eipiallv  as  In-  'T  ''’" 
they  worship,  when  ajiart  from  eaeh  other  in  th'e  outer  •m 
eiious  seene.  with  the  stime  neeessitv  for  worshin ' wh'ieh 
when  1  hey  ,|om  for  that  .d.jeet  in  the  piaee  td’ ipiiet  tissemb|.ar  ..''7  ' 
with  an  eipial  fervour,  sometimes  with  a  more  intima'e  -oi  l‘ “ 
conseiousness  of  elevation  and  eommunion.  With  them 'i  l.V'" 
IS  truly  to  jiray  ;  to  pr.ay  is  indeed,  in  its  turn  a  labour.  iw,lu'rr 
liiimblx  limited  to  a|ij)ointed  metins  and  unknown  eaiises  -  •o.  I  .i  ' 
ennoblino  jinvilejre  of  both  these  old  lo-al  ions— |  hese  everl-,.-' 
(jmdittons  of  ereated  intcdlioem.e-is  thus  joint  Iv  iliselosed  to  d 
.  o  that  they  aspire  whether  more  or  less  aware  of  it.  to  the  oroiv!,! ' 
strenuousness  whudi  is  yet  refreshed  by  perio.ls  id'seelusion  elu,,,  ' 
by  imnetual  oatherinos  to  e.xpress  it.  to  i.roelaim  it  aloud,  lo  si  J 
uiiaiiinnly,  and  1u  prove  its  increase;  most  ot*  all.  l>v  the  •- 
fruits  It  ean  itself  bear  forth  ao-ain  to  the  sphere  of  trial  a'nd 
Its  praise  is  not  only  in  hymns.  It  is  not  ashamed  of  iiseif  hi 
.soeielv  ;  nor  toreed,  on  the  other  hand,  even  for  the  .sake  ofitsshv 
.sensibilities  on  things  unspeakable,  with  wliieh  the  straioTr  rui.i.:t 
intermeddle,  to  sit  iiuite  beeaiise  there  arc  no  .set  idirases  eireulatin- 
or  nioiy  stiiiable.  Ihe  devout  traet  is  not  its  indispensable  iiisnui 
inent  of  propaoation.  ^\  hat  is  called  “  the  rclio-ioiis  novel"  was  n,,; 
written  for  it  aiid  is  scarcely  at  all  to  its  mind.  'J’hc  neeessitv  of 
openly  sanelityinj:  everythin-  before  its  use,  is  bv  no  nieaiis  a 
e  liiractcristie  of  [iriu'tieal  Ln-lish  scrioiisnc.s.s.  either  in  the  .siiimlrs't 
or  most  refineil  form.  It  does  not  shrink  back  from  an  objert- 
nierely  because  the  object  looks  invitin-  and  pleasant— in  order  liist 
to  per  orm  a  pions  eonjiiry  upon  it.  that  it  mav  be  lawftillv  apom- 
prialei  from  toe  ly-yptian.  and  devoted  to  the  imrpo.ses  ,‘d' Nrarl 
Ni.  indeed  luivi.  we  known  musical  airs  to  be  taken  from  the  .soip^. 
book,  for  the  benefit  of  the  i.salter;  the  odes  of  ]  [oraee  i.roiio.sed  for 
spiriluahsation.  lest  fhetr  charm  should  be  withheld  from  saeivd 
msiire;  in  -enera!  a  pious  imvy  and  a  holy  eovetousness.  uiisati- 

bed  tinion-  eerlain  eliisse.s  with  the  lot  of  the  eho.sen  iieople,  wliirli 

yxpiir-ates  Miakspeare  and  the  theatre,  but  a.lmits  them  fo  il,o 
liearlhside.  ]mbhshes  a  laniily  edition  of  Jiiirns.  lomdii- nuieh  iib  . 
lor  a  new  but  ••  -..dly"  Sir  Walter  Scott,  naj.pilv  this  is  not,  as  it 
never  was.  t  ,e  .spirit  ol  hn-lish  Ihirilanisni.  It  ^an  now  hoiiestlv 
take  or  let  alone  the  poetic  busine.ss  of  the  a-e.  or  the  pleasmvs  lif 
inodern  an  and  literature:  ean  e.virael  the  sweetne.ss  without  what 
n  may  consider  the  imison.  and  tidmit  the  outer  week-dav  pietiuvs 
to  ns  own  private  walls  for  mere  ornament,  whether  pmforee  in 
memory  only,  or  by  free  choice  as  they  literally  are. 
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•dl  doscrHios  tlie  model  reliirious  eliaracter,  the  mature 
^  at  oiH'P  ]>’‘actie:d  and  eoutemplative  ;  ofteiiest  found,  it 

^  *  j.i  in  certain  rtdiirii^itJ^  bodies  of  a  certain  eountrv,  wliose  best 
*  ■  il  (jiialitics  are  the  eonsiiienous  result  of  an  aLr<_riH*nation  of 

1  -Miiy 

it  lu‘l'  l<  ^  , 

TakiuLT  this  model  eharaeter  in  tlu‘  very  sphere  of 
.  ^jiuncest  action  ami  most  combined  force,  he  has  there,  at 
f  ji  threefold  reason  for  lookiiiLT  at  the  matter  more  closely. 


^  t  .li'ietiial  meiub('rs  ;  tliouLrh,  fortunately,  not  now  confined 

r  •iiiv  •"la  O  n'-  ‘  •  1  1  ...  • 

•  I  ...  :inv  iKirticular  (lenomiualion,  or  eyeii  to  any  country 
-:.'L'-eilai  f  , . .  .i,  .  _  V.  v  .  .  *«. 

whatever. 
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to  sonu‘  weaker  brt‘thren  and  sisters  within  ;  be- 
V.uii  tliev  jointly  haye  the  charge  of  many  risinnf  neophytes, 
iv’-.K''.  eateehinnens,  and  infant  as})irants,  at  eytuy  staire  of  im- 
proitfcss ;  without,  they  haye  their  daily  conversation 
. ’  lid'f  a  world  w’hose  model  is  indeed  not  the  same,  who.se  un- 
*1  •lined  instincts  are  yet  akin  to  theirs,  whose  fashions  they  may 
i 'ivi'  reunrdcul  too  securely  as  beino*  innocuous  to  tlK‘ir  own,  because 
j  ,t  iiiteniionaliy  jirosclytisino*  nor  o])enly  a^^ressiye.  Ibiye  fiteff, 
,,-i  their  own  part,  not  been  too  satislicnl  to  ke(‘p  this  scemino’  peace, 
thi<  trace  with  secularity  and  sensuous  things,  that  coyers  an  insi- 
(  •■(111.',  viewless,  but  constant  delt'ction  from  one  side  (udyr  Layini^ 
ide  the  ohl  ihiritan  weapons  of  offence,  for  the  busy  implements 
(if  inward  cidinre,  is  it  true  that  they  have  still  laboured  in  iirmour 
iiitd  k(  pt  up  liU'ir  continual  aL^oression — but  only  wdth  tho.se  sober 
civic  to(»ls.  perhaiis — u])on  the  home  soil,  ao*ainst  the  mere  ditliculties 
et' lilhnjH'.  ilie  native  weeds,  the  indio-enous  beasts  of  the  held  r  All 
llaii'  other  waj’riniL>’  may  have  b(‘(.'n  with  ])rinclj>alities  tind  ])owers  of 
the  air.  spiritual  w'i(‘ke(lnesses  in  hio-h  ])laces,  ohostly' enemies,  rival 
.svsieius.  distant  idols.  tlaLfrani  evils,  ‘Majised  classes,”  dark  alleys  of 
home  heatlieni.sni,  neio-hbourino-  back-slams  of  poverty,  huno'er, 
nakediu'ss,  vice,  ])i‘olliuacy,  and  drunken  (hdiasenient I  Hut  did  they 
ever  take  the  real  outward  weajions  of  modern  men, — their  shar[) 
and  shining’ artifices,  t heir  skilful  artillery,  tb.eir  relined  cno-iues  of 
hanh‘,--and  <j:’o  out  on  the  cap;('T  initiativt*  ot*  invasion  and  ambitious 
eompiest.  to  war  wi\h  the  world  itself  In  its  own  way  f  The  world, 
let  it  be  said,  as  their  nacive  lam»aa'4’i‘  speciiios  it, — not  that  ya^aie 
synonym  for  tiie  o’lobe  or  the  cr(*ed,  the*  class  or  the  mass,  or  tlie 
nii'illey  of  human  accident  ;  but  the  ati’e  t]i(‘y  llye  in,  the  coTitemjio- 
I’arv  secular  carelessness  of  the  o-eneration  who.se  yei'v  frivolities 

•  ‘  •r 

they  have  to  do  with,  whose  jiarticular  hdlies  and  faithlessness  they 
have  to  oppose,  wliix-h  yrt  -trrla's  a-speeial,  recoo-nisable  shajie.  ])o 
they  really  know,  it  mi^ht  be*  asked,  that  ]>ressim^  reason  and  motive 
of  niotivi's  which  should  pronijit  ao-o'ivssiou  ecpndly  with  the  old 
Puritan  zeal, —  nay,  more  than  ever  ur^v  them  to  carry  their  war 
into  the  hostile  camn,  and  demand  of  the  enemv,  once  for  all,  not 

J.  ^  c  ■  ' 

]»eace  only,  but  henceforward  a  lasilno-  trealy  r 

A  linU‘  while  a^’o,  tlie  world  caied  l*or  worldly  pietnr(.‘s,  and  no 
more.  Full  enoiio-h  ol‘them,  and  fond  enoiii^'h,  did  it  tlu'n  continue 
to  lie.  so  far  as  eoneorned  the  Inxnrious  imliilt»‘i‘nee,  the  casual 
entertainment,  tli  *  vain  display.  F'rc  ni  very  early  time  in  the  long 


I  .''  'S 


uriiLE  riCTL*i:r:s. 


spri(‘^  of  worlils  tlint  liav(‘  {loni'islifd.  fadrd,  and  ooascMl,  tluar 


ci’afi  liad  1km‘ii  a  tratuiH'  coininoii  to  tluan  all,  W(‘ll  iiiol.i  ilu^  ,,iilv 
tliat  idciiiitios  iIkmii  in  lluar  tonil)s,  fVoin  llu'ir  1d»il 


K'jyjJlian  or  Assyi’ian  (*|»iia])]is.  A/atn*  oi*  Mlruscan.  i*,,  '  ^ 


rt'lics.  lo(Ii-«‘(‘k  or  lonnan  ]>(‘t ritact ions  ot*  tln‘  simmi  ainl  triir 
ix'rtrct  doalli  and  lin|H‘]<.‘ss  hi'anty.  Wli(‘tli(*r  tlaar  riijlnlul  \  ' 

disini (MMU'd  tlu'in  iVoni  l]i(‘  du.st,  acknowlialLiinLi'  tluar  voi.i  1,,.''.  ' 
in>nirK*i{‘ncy :  or  bad  b(‘)>t  tlann  abovo  ir,  in  c-abincis  an-l 
]KMU*sials.  callinL;*  llioin  idi'als  oi‘  litb  and  ]*att(‘rns  ot*  • 

was  still  i1m*  sanu*.  'ria'y  w  ('ro  all  alik(‘ 1  bc‘  bi('roLrly|tbic  rt‘ a  i],  | 
(b'sirc  and  nicaninu’ :  symbols  ol*  a  lanuaiaiiv  that  bad  lu'cii  ; 
and  fiirnrcs  ot’wbal  conld  bn  l‘(‘b  no  lonui'r.  lAam  so,  and  I'ar  tan 
quickly,  tbc  shallow  ])rodnct  oi*  our  last  ])oor  world  dcMyaricd.  ,)•  » 
own  biri b-aL:‘(‘,  wboni  c-vc'rybody  now  numtions  with  a  cnait*;,. 
siona’c  su])criorily. — wbcn  it  tri<'d  io  cri'^iti*  its  own  ticw  <///<//!,,  ,, 
iinaii’cry  by  conyin<_»*  tbcsc  cnriosit ii's.  Wbdl  miub.t  it  soon  tire  nf 
rc|tcai  iiiLT  1  b(*  inanimate  and  imqcrici-t,  with  ini'erior  sty](‘.  As  I’l. 
old  Ibiritan  would  bavc  dciLfiicd  no  notice'  to  snc*b  a  busim >>.  so  \\\ 
true'  dcscemdant  scorned  it  silently,  d'lunv  semm-d  no  aUiac  i,-) 
nor  tent]). fit  ion  about  it.  ll  even  wearital  ibe  ]u‘rl*ormc‘rs.  wko  I'uunl 
but  little  r(‘l*rc‘sbment  in  tlu*  I'lirtlun*  eourse  ol’  jiaintino*  ii  n]»  a;.! 
pviim*  it  modmai  jiirs,  wilb  mime  of  classic  on  I’omant ic.  t la*  </, ,  ,• 
style*  or  tbc  mitur.-d,  ]t(‘rb:i]rs  tlu*  scriptural  itseli*.  Oratorv  as  1 
])oe‘try.  lit'crature  find  firl.  iasbion  find  I'urniiurc*,  mi'i-bt  take  i:s 
rcilcch'd  liubts  find  borrow  its  associfitions:  miy.  in  (biilv  r('ci\alio  < 
and  niiilitly  fnnusi*ments,  in  tbe  very  rel'urbisiied  Vi'slmcms  airl 
eei’imumie'S  ol*  old  ci*e‘ods,  lu  llu'  rev'ivino*  si^'iis  and  AV(tndeT.>  ct 
new  ones.  tlH‘re  iniL^-bt  come  toki*ns  ol*  tlu*  same  inq)ui>e.  bar 
amidst  tlu*  si‘ttl(‘d  or^'finizat ion.  at  b‘fist.  ot‘vitfd  Ibiji.'-b  pictv  in  its 
secnri*  tbouLdi  mod(‘st  patb.  this  was  no  visible  dfinn-n*.  Tliat  patli 
was  an  fictive  round  ot*  mine:k‘d  dnti(‘s.  spii'itiial  Avifb  tiaujxtr.il 
toijfctlu'r;  none  tlu*  less  cbeerl'ully  sfitisiii'd  bccfiuse  undcco!*au*(i. 
diri‘ct.  pi'ficticfd.  In  fi  circu*  round  it.  cli*firly  iilumiiifii iuLt  :i!l  within, 
sboiu*  tbc  li'j’bt  of  seibcr  (‘vaiui’eiicfd  eondbi’t,  wlticb  ‘'ma'ces  ibc 
ol’botb  worlds."  For  tbey  f»ll  ilu*  more  enjoyt'd  life  wiib  its  natural 
o'oods,  jdi'fisnri's,  sct*nt*s.  i‘V('ry  b.omely  fdl’cetion  I’isino'  in  tliciii  llie 
more*  bcabbily  find  irenially.  because*  oi’ilu*  full  undivided  sM‘(';nii  of 
tbat  i'ountfiin  ot’fiil  tbiiiLfs  wbn*]i  su;op1ie*s  ilu*ni  t‘»)r  ever  wi.liout  }'  .n* 
ot*  fin  (.'lid,  find  because  of  tbe  insi  parable  r;i vs  of  1  luit  liLi’bt  which 
shows  tlu*m  nevi'i*  ]»rismatie*ally.  new'r  linted.  I’ranu'ki.  nor  linnv. 


Take*  the*  e<)mplete*,  consistent  riiritan  in  anv  solu're*  or  time,  iitnl 


It  is  (pu*stionable  wlue.lu'r  tbe  marvels  of  fircbite'c.nre.  scai  urri. 
jifi’iitimj*.  niusie*.  and  ])oeli‘y  firv*  anyibinii*  more*  titan  a  p.i  — itii 
dive‘rsie»n  t»>  him.  less  tlifin  orilinary  imrnr'e.  no:  wor.b  d’Ve'llinu’ 
n]>on.  not  worib  pr« *  In -i’le’ :  thus  i:n(M)--:!!tji*  for  liimself  lo  oroil  icc. 
Snr(*ly  tlu*  blinelcl  million  bid  lost  ibcir  c(»mmunion,  wiie'ii.  insU’fid 
of  In'lioldine'  find  eloine*  wi; ll  Fromwcll.  lu*  mused  bis  e'jiic;  distracted 
C'ow])(‘r.  wlu*n  be  wbilcel  away  bis  Vficant  hours  bv  u’hw’fviuLT  diar 
gospe*l  blesseilnt'*ss,  tliat  sense  eif  bousetioKl  exmb’ort,  tliat  bieneled 


nini.K  ru’Trn^.s. 


1.^0 


ond  Ip.inionr,  Wiilc*]!  wove  lost  to  liis  own  oiijoymciit  ;  and 
'  ’  ,1  l)r  Watts,  and  ot'  the  fSeoilisli  iV»llok,  s(.)nietlnni^^  niijjfht 

•  l»i‘ 

jj  u  i'  lai*  more  than  a  eoin])ens:ition  to  the  evano-tdical  dis- 
,,t'  i}u‘  ]>ast  Lt’».‘m'i‘ation,  so  tar  as  any  want  ot'  the  orna- 
.,]  e'o. — that  llie  splaav  of  Ids  sU'aily  seriousness  was  free 

.  .;/du‘  morhid  jnoods  (d‘  olluM's,  the  self-iuort ityini»-  ase(‘t ieisni, 
o  i‘t!!a’ieal  I'ie'olrv.  oi*  the  iiltra-doetrinal  severity,  if  it  should  not 
]  . Ciilfd  savaeeaess.  whi(di  liavt*  made  other  c*hnrc*hes  illiist rioiis 
j  ,.j,„jUi‘iit  at  no  distant  ptaaod.  y//<  was  not  tronhlt'd  hy  the 
II.. iiuaia  oi*  sudden  revivals  or  ])rophetie  tfifts  ;  it  neither  iraiiu'd 
|,,.r  vuii'ered  hy  siieh  stormy  splemlotirs  as  were  shed  around  the 
^I'd  (.f  its  noi-iht‘rn  brethren,  in  their  lonir  inward  and  outward 
^viuliet.  wiiieh  eiuhal  with  a  breach  so  wide  and  doubtful;  still  less 
the  varied  (die(|UeriniLi's  of  the  same  conttest  next  tloor  within  the 
|d]f  ef  its  southern  tu‘iL»hl)onr,  that  continue  to  work  out  their 
,1  -tilled  roult.  .\11  this  was  savtal  to  the  nonconforndniLi*  church,  in 
ilii'ir  >u>taiucd  spontaneous  adhertuice  to  what  had  been  wrouodit 
,,;if  Mid  done  for  them  lotiLf  bid'ori'  by  their  forefathers;  done  before 
AV’iii  ,-iuipler  (dfort,  if  not  less  arduous  and,  at  least,  tapially  painful. 
Tlieirowu  posterity  had  thus  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  in  the  same 
p'am  though  unexcitinn*  course.  And  to  all  appearance  they  were  so. 
’Wlirievcr  the  ch'ar  circh‘  ot*  liL>-ht  u^ached  around,  sharply  thdiniiiii^ 
tl;.‘  practical  i'rom  the  l*ancii*ul,  tind  the  simply  Christian  from  the 
c-..Hip'»siiely  mundane,  flivrc  it  seemed  that  none  went  out,  as  eer- 
t.iMilv  tioni*  came  in.  d’he  jirimitive  system  was  transmitted  onward 
in  its  idiMitity,  t*rom  meet  iiiL*’ to  meet  ini’’,  t*rom  one  ]»erio(lical  union 
to  nnoiher.  i*rom  the  jiassino’  o’eneration  to  that  which  idedo’ed  the 
fiiiure:  eviui  as  tht‘  ractM)f  men  is  ]>res(‘rved,  and  is  the  same,  thouo'h 
d'M'ice  and  death  are  secretly  busy;  and  as  a  nation  remains, 
iiici’ca>e^,  makes  pi’oii'ress,  and  advances  in  ])ower,  not withstandiiiiif 
tliiit  eiuiiii’at ion,  tind  colonies,  and  fortdu’n  emjiire,  tnid  leau’ues  of 
lio^iile  rivalry,  must  doul>tless  from  these  very  causes  be  multiplying,^ 
ard  ri>iuL:’  opposed. 

(hit.-ide  the  sacred  c’ircle  of  lio'ht,  it  is  true,  there  lav  a  bound- 
obscurity,  of  which  very  little  was  known  ;  for  which  less, 
porliap^,  was  cared.  d’liie,  the  curiosity  of  the  youno’,  or  the  im- 
]Mii(leuo(‘  of  rlre'wOTrk,  nd;<^t  ])ry*iiTTr)  that  rei’‘ion,  even  venturt? 
out  awhile  to  exjilore  it  ;  and,  from  the  inner  briirhtness,  such 
tlioiiohiless  denizens  im^’ht  jiass  unnoticed  to  the  shade,  if  tlaw  so 
Avillod.  b  return  unseen  was  not  so  easy,  did  they  stav  loiiLt*  enouoh 
to  he  missed,  nr  wander  so  t*ar  as  to  bedarkeiu'd;  their  dazzled  looks 
or  >tranj^e  excuses  Avould  have  been  S(‘ver(dy  jmlo’ed  at  home,  i'ew, 
indeed,  (‘ver  returned,  d'hev  must  be  left  to  the  shadows  and 
jKiplexit ie's,  unaided  from  honu',  o’oino*  ou  to  other  lii»-hts,  or  l*ailini^ 
on  the  wav  :  there  was  vet  no  resource  in  these  davs  in  the  evan¬ 


gelical  armoury,  for  him  wlio  s 
hankered  after  indulo’ences  ami 


p('culated  darkly,  or  for  him  wdio 
concessions.  There  were  no  com¬ 


promises  to  sentiment 


and  fancy,  to  worldly  show'  and  pleasure. 
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MO!)::Hy  inni.E  ricirivEs. 


Ifow  many  lliorrforo  (Icfcc-kMl,  fa«lcil  off.  wnro  v,!/.,  ,  •  ■« 
lorLmtU'n.  it  wore  liai'd  to  coinjmto:  siillico  it  to  sav  thui  Vf  .  '  "  ' 
many  ti-oni  tlu*  viny  li(‘art}i  nj*  tlu'  true  i^iritan.  as\wll 
ot  ilu*  casual  jirotcssor;  often  out  <>1‘ t lie  houses  of*  t lie 
those  who  are  li'ast  ])leasanr  to  reineinhei-.  Some  to  the*  nH.r'\!''y 
witli  its  idlest  lollies;  some  to  o-ood  ami  irreatness  in  tlieeiK?  'l  '  '*' 
throuirh  alien  methods:  luH'ause  then*  were  some  strouir.  al-  'if'' 
many  weak,  while,  happilv,  more  than  one  ehureh  exist/ T 
mo.lerii  earth.  Besides,  there  is  this  1  retail iar  e(>ns()lati.)u ‘m  !  " 

J  uritan  spirit — that  these  seeeders  did  undouhu-dlv  ininort  f 
new  sj>heres  tluw  adoiUed,  the  fervour,  the  earnestness.  Viio 
sense  of  eternal  realities  which  //  had  instilled,  and'of 
O.ml.l  ,...t  fr<.t  1-„1.  \\  liotluT  wo  take  the  ooiiso,Tato.l  irna-ii.aiio,i' 

Mont  witli  (lioino  iikilosoj.Iiy,  in  a  'I'avloi-  from  ()ii,-;ar;  or  I'avlvl ' 
somlav  lire  ;  or  Alaoaiilay's  sum))tnous  vividness,  that  hriiiirs 
latitudinariaiiisni  at  last,  and  witli  a  oosniojtolito  indiHoronoo  ekl 
tlio  i.royidontial  story  of  Kngland,— there  is  the  same  comfort  tot' 
said  s|iirit  as  wlien  seienee  iH'came  elo(]nent  in  its  cause  tln-ojort 
(-halmers.  when  jioetry  revived  to  exult  in  it  with  Wordsworili  't- 
l-reaeli  it  with  t'oleri.lo-e  and  J  )e  (,»uineey.  and  when  Art  itself -umv- 
i  uritan  in  the  s|ilendid  style  of  dolm  Hiiskin.  And,  td'tcr  all.  eviui. 
treheal  mnieontormity  could  do  no  otherwise  on  its  own  undetiiahle 
fooliinr.  the  only  safe  one  hefore  imm  or  antrels.  For  all  such  heiv 
ties  had  heeti  eautrht  away  from  it  hy  mere  shows  and  i.ietures  tl  al 
had  tlitm  no  hie  in  them  for  the  soul :  and  it  was  the  new  vi’talilv 
imimted  hy  such  streiifrlhtis  theirs,  re-'aiiied  in  the  hour  of  stneori: 
winch  eontessedly  ehanoed  the  face  of  recent  Ktiirlish  literature'-V 
and  seienee.  .Meantime  went  on  in  faith  the 'direct,  unswenii'r- 
Slum  ol  l•osler  and  Mall,  and  of  Aiifrell  Janies;  who  hml  looked 
with  open  eye  upon  these  ol.jeets,  hut  ha<l  not  eared  for  them  •  less 
in  a  lorhuhlino  manner,  than  as  strangers  to  their  value,  transient 
sojourners  without  time  to  possess  them.  Jt  mattered  nothintr  if 
.some  "went  out  from  ns.  heeause  thev  were  not  of  ns  the  tenni- 
tations  ol  inlelleetual  luxury  were  as'nothino..  so  lontr  ns  the  ordeal 
was  hut  a  put-in,tr  te.st.  a  purifyin-  trial.  It  was  a  danirer  hv  the 
way.  truly  ;  yet  one  whudi  did  not  hinder  the  niutiud  pro-?ress.' as  it 
douhtless  tnrthered  the  individual  heavenward  course.  ' 

All  of  a  sudden  we  niiydit  say,  there  is  a  vast  ehantre  somewhere 
ni  this  respect.  Aone  of  us  need  to  look  ahout  for  the  jiroof  tli.it 
iis  aire  ol  ours,  among  its  other  manifestations  of  eager  aetivitv, 
displays  a  vehement  impul.se  towards  the  figurative,  the'^raphie.  the 
pictorial  Ill  every  .sense  of  the  term,  which  no  longer  resemldes  a 
instinct.  It  jises  e\cm  heyond  the  hlind  force  of  aiipetite,  and 
cannot  cm  the  whole  he  called  an  indiscriminate  desire.  The  large 
and  raiud  supply  not  only  jiroves  an  imnumse  demand,  Imt  is  unalde 
to  kcmji  ]iaee  witn  the  growing  movement.  l  hat  cries  out  for  new  means 
and  apphanees,  till  the  very  highest  places  of  jiower  have  heard, 
answered,  pledged  ihemselves  on  its  account  to  the  iiromised  hegin- 
mngs  ot  iiesh  change  in  the  State.  Trivial  hy  comparison,  indeed, 


1, 
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N.tiiu'iit  to  this  visiWe  ai>i>Piil  of  the  ape.  would  ho 
^  ,!i  n’l'' ,,(•  (.iieni)  wine  to  Kiiulaud  and  cheap  coals  to 
.  l''''’>T’''n''clc  iu'tiu.e-picces  and  articles  of  vcvtu,  or  of  the 

p.,,,„o.  cl  if  it  he,  at  least,  as  it  seems,  a  eall  from  a 

rcrl.l''-'''''  ■  |,;,ve  hcen  leedinp  on  tales  ami  pictures  mnn.nc- 

x,:  .  K'  pecpw  '  ,  mul  emhellishinents  heyond  conn)Uta- 

?l',chMlailv  . 

i  , ,11.  „,,,,.,.lmuts,  and  the  traders;  who  ]iay  too  much  lot 

;.,,uv,is-  ‘.,,,,1  jit  the  same  time  ask  for  continued  supplies, 

MiciV.tities,  for  multiplied  resource  and  imiiroved 
,  •,  'silent  inexorahle  lirmucss  that  is  serious  at  the 
lality,  y"  ‘  little  wliile  iv^o,  it  Avas  the  mighty 

that  trave  uneasiness  to  edueated  men,  ami 
’■■•'"’''"r,  '.mvern  ‘souicwhat  later,  it  was  their  risiiip  taste  for  idle 
"  ;,l7the  imaoerv  of  vice;  their  uuiver.sal  turn  tor  the  simrioits 
i  •lid  tinsel  frames  in  which  folly  sets  these,  or  sordid 
'  t.'.l-  them  out  for  umiii.  Then  there  came  melodramatic 

.w'its  more  iuiioeeiit  kind  of  iudiilceiiee,  with  theatre- 
•m'd  lire- work  marvels,  world’s  exhihitioiis,  erystal-pahiees 
'.^''■■:  ,;;;‘  lVaud  pardeus  of  universal  holiday  at  all  times  lor  all 
•I'lid  it  was  'siisiieeted  that  the  invaluable  iirosaio  couleiit  ot 
ir.'We  it  ^:uc•lish  iieoi.le  had  most  daiiperously  ceased.  Aoic  this 

ly.  with  ihe  couvietioii  a  hundred  (piestioiis. 

V  ,1,0  itopiilar  tendency  to  he  t  rust ed-as  pood  rather  than  evil— 

„„  ,1,0  .u'niml,  perhaps,  of  a  native  instinet  (or  the  serious,  practical, 

!  ,  uiuiral:  Is  its  enerpetic  Knplish  directness  really  bent  towaid 
w'l  il  is  heiillhv,  solid,  seli'-benetieial  and  pood  tor  the  tiitiirc,  abot  e 
ll  for  what  is‘  local  and  domestic  f  Is  it  still  resolved  upon  spee.a 
:  i„„s  of  comfortable  rest,  with  the  vigorous  toi  which  t 

mciiiilv  performs  in  any  mode  reipiired  of  it  ‘r  It  inipl.t  be  asked 
whothor.ilt  the  bottom  of  his  heart, every  true  English  workman  is  not 
vinuallv  ia  sober  earnest,  even  as  he  grows  adeipiateto  his  work  ;  and 
wheilie!'  he  does  not  secretly  .seek  to  solve  that  dilemma  toi  .I'  nistlf, 
hiiweeii  his  uecessitv  and  his  freedom,  his  private  lot  anil  his  public 
,uiviie<-e,  ill  proportion  as  he  learns  liis  share  in  that  great  eom- 
Lmwealth.  whose  higher  regality  is  unseen  above?  It  is  no  tanciful 
hvuothesis.  surely,  that  the  nationahly  ol  England  lies,  it  anj  wheie, 
ii,  its  Ihiritanisni;  and  that  the  grand  oW  country  was  for  this  end 
so  isolated  and  set  apart,  w-itlrTntcre6ui;^sing  seas  compensate  tor 
its  austere  eoiiditions  and  its  indispensable  labour,  l.ut  what  sho  ild 
here  he  impdred,  rather,  is  this:  Has  the  spirit  of  the  ago  alone 
hroiipht  niiitters  to  their  present  head,  with  certain  tea  uns 
ilistiiiet  promise  which  we  shtill  indicate;  or  has  anj  1’“'*  'C*^  •. 

had  an  intentional  part  in  it,  from  among  the  number  ot  those  which 
t.rofess  to  te.stify  against  that  spirit,  calling  it  ’  the  spirit  of  the 
world  that  now  ’is,”  discerning  the  spirits  also,  and  consideiing 
the  siirns  of  the  times  And  is  it,  on  the  one  hand,  irnpossilde  oi 
the  spirit  of  evangelical  piety,  unchanged  but  sagacious,  to  en.aigo 
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ilu‘  iiu‘tlio»l  of  its  (Icalinir  with  tlic  wochl,  so  as  io  suhuut.-  ii 
fovii  wcjipoiis  r  ( )r  ran  the  i>’nrl<1  ilsclt*,  on  the  eontrarv,  j. 
sj)ii-il  to  a  chiireh-Hke  teiii|»ei',  ami,  hv  slow  (h‘L;-rees  mlvancii 
ah.voi'h  all  ehiirclK's  a  ml  all  seets  into  its  ehaiie’t‘<l  liosom — iviiiaiip'. 
the  wei-hl  still  :  while  eviaw  ehiifeh  sits  wilhiu  its  ewa 
ilonrs.  ill  its  own  st*elmle<l,  sacred  wtiy,  whether  devoutly  iiiu>iii,r 
C'ermaoniously  eelebratinji*,  to  kee})  its  sense  uneonseiuus  till 
close!  Li. 


VIT. 
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Ft.w  ihouLi-httul  minds,  in  examiniiiuf  the  history  ot‘  onr  Indirin 
]‘!mj»ire.  can  have  tailed  to  ])ereeivi‘  in  wluit  a  nnirvellous  deiruv 
that  hhiqiire  has  1‘iirnished  Ji  noble  licdd  tor  the  developnient  and 
n|>j>lieat i(‘n  (d*  the  hii*‘hest  (.‘xeellences  in  iiundK'rs  ot*  the  iiieti  l»v 
whom  the  mivernment  has  been  carried  on.  Jls  history  exhibits  a 
lomjf  line  ol‘ heroes,  whose  eneru’ies  have  been  suecesstully  devotctl. 
till  a  Li'raml  seaU‘,  to  the  satety  ot‘  the  Stjit(‘,  ami  the  weliaro  et'  it> 
sidijtH'ts: — heroes,  not  oidy  in  scenes  ot*  battle,  siei»’e,  and  war,  hut  in 
civilisation,  in  tht*  arts  ot'  jK'ace,  in  the  triumphs  ot*  science,  tnid  in 
earnest  deinls  ot*  jddlant hropy.  From  earliest  days,  such  iiaiius 
liave  bc'cn  inscribed  upon  its  pau’cs  ot*  renown  ;  but  they  liave  lu'wr 
l)een  so  nunu'rous,  or  so  honoured  ;  and  thcdr  deeds  have  lU'Vev  hern 
so  praist‘Wort hy  as  durin«_r  the  last  thirty  ycnirs.  C\)l.  Invert'st  in  tlie 
g'retit  surviw ;  ^Major  Outrani  timoiiLjf  the  Jllunds  ;  Fob  Faniphell 
]uiltim_r  down  the  Khond  sacritic*es ;  Khlretl  Fottinii*(‘r  deteiuliiu; 
lie  rat  ;  the  Funjab  school  ot*  oHic(‘rs,  the  best  administrators  the 
country  ever  saw;  tind  the  u’ri'at  sohlicrs  who,  durinii*  the  last  twenty 
Years,  have  Liained  desc*rved  hime  in  our  rt‘cent  wars,  or  died 
beneath  the  walls  ot*  Delhi  ;iml  in  the  sieu’cs  ot*  Lucknow,  are  only 
s]»i‘cinu‘ns  and  illustraiions  ot*that  n,<dde  race  ot*  Eniidishmen,  who. 
ill  c'caselcss  succi'ssion,  have,  umhn*  (iod's  veise  providence,  secured. 
eidare’('d,  det'^uided,  consolidated,  the  nde  ot*  otir  country  in  the 
provinces  ot*  India.  'I'o  one  Li'rcat  name,  stjimlinci’  not  aloiun  hut 
surroumlcil  by  manv  others,  (>n  tlie  mreat  roll  ()i*  the  Inmpire.  the 
A’olume  lK*i*ore  tis*  draws  prominent  ;tnd  de.served  tittentioii.  Feneral 
Jlavehu'k  occupied  a  ])eculiar  position  in  the  recent  mutiny: — lie 
t'njoycd  ]>eculiar  opportunities,  on  which  he  concentrated  with 
prom[)titmle.  vi<_!‘our.  and  sma-ess.  the  cxperiinice  ot*  his  life.  He 
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ivkIv  tor  tlio  oniortrcncv,  in  wliicli  liis  ener£rio9  wore  called  out; 
'/mu  tlie  nodst  ot*  liis  iiivat  iniluenee  lie  died,  Messed  bv  bis  conn- 
-  MUii  as  file  deliverer  of  tlu‘  Kni])in*,  and  the  saviour  of  those  Avlio 
^  rraiiv  to  ]»erish.  The  special  value  of  his  story  is  this: — it 
to  iis  a  man  of  hiirh  Christian  princijile,  devout,  consistent, 

*  1 1  mo>i  ahli‘  in  his  ])rofession,  kejit  down  for  years  by  the  ])rejn- 
■  .  <  of  unjust  siijicriors,  but  at  lenirth,  by  stern  lidelity  to  the 
or  111'  siTVcd,  forciiiLT  his  way  to  tlie  hiu;hest  position  of  usefulness, 
..,1  lioiioni’c'd  by  the  esteem  of  o-ood  men  throun-hout  the  world. 
\V'  h  lii>  cvanijile  before  tliem,  the  worthy  need  never  des])air. 
s.  •viuL'*  their  Cod  faithfully,  how  ofien,  also,  will  they  be  found,  in 
ihr  iiiL'liest  ilcirree,  ap])rov(‘d  of  men. 

for  tills  most  able  and  interi'st iiio;  blo^-raphy  of  Havelock,  we  are 
I'lilelitiMl  to  his  brother-in-law,  ^Fr.  ^larshman.  d'hose  wlio  have 
j.rni'etl  his  jircvious  work,  the  “Lives  of  the  Creat  Missionaries  who 
tdiiinled  Scrampori‘,*'  will  look  in  the  ]n*esent  work  for  abundance  of 
;iutiu‘iiti(‘  facts,  clearly  mirrated,  forcibly  put,  and  pfivinuf  a  full  and 
V  rikii’L:’  portrait  of  the  man  whose  story  it  tells.  In  all  this  they 
will  not  he  disappointed.  In  style,  fulness  of  illustration  and  finish, 
thrv  will  find  the  work  an  improvement  on  its  predecessors. 
lU'liricnt  as  a  bioi^raphy,  in  Lrivim;  little  of  the  private,  ]H*rsonal, 
Mild  Ihinily  character  of  the  man,  it  tells  the  story  of  his  ])ul)lic  life 
in  a  way  that  fascinates  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  com]U‘ls 
liiin  to  mail  on  until  the  close.  It  is  by  no  means  lon^'.  The  author 
)i:i>  avoided  the  i^rcait  erroi*  of  modern  bioL»ra])h(‘rs,  in  pvdn<^^  us  a 
siiiLi’Ie  volume  in  most  readable  tyjie,  and  concent ratinuf  attention 
iijtoii  tlie  most  strikimLT  features  of  his  hero's  history.  Sev(!‘ral  cpiiet 
viars  aie  passed  over  in  a  few  ])afi*es,  but  whole  chapters  are  devoted 
M  the  stii'rinu’  themes  of  the  Afibdian  war,  the  Punjab  campai<’’ns, 
diei’ersian  ex]>evlition,  and  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  To  this  judicious 
!.;‘('vitv,  iiniied  where  necessary  to  complete  fulness  of  detail,  which 
has  o-iven  iis  a  most  tancrible  and  readalile  bionfraphy,  we  feel 
(■'•nsiraiiKMl  to  udve  our  emphatic  approval.  We  trust  the  volume 
will  rneet  with  the  solid  success  which  il  deserves;  that  it  will  carry 
tlie  name,  tlie  deeds  and  hit^li  example  of  our  inodern  Puritan  soldier 
into  thf  families  of  our  counirv:  and  that  it  will  stimulate  manv  of 
onr  youth  to  the  conscientious  dischari!Jte  of  duty  as  the  f^reat  rule  of 
life;  showin*^’  tliat  such  fidelity  always  j^ives  inward  peace,  and  may 
at  times  be  honouretl  with  extensive  approved  even  bv  a  ixainsayinj^ 
world.  M  ith  a  view’  to-dutvo+luce  tlie.  wiirk  to  our  readers,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  a  full  ajipreciation  of  its  contents,  we  present 
iliein  with  the  following*  brief  skefcli  of  the  information  it 
eoutaius ; — 


JIkxuy  JFavelock  wms  born  in  1705,  in  a  Sunderland  hxmilv  of 
some  wealth,  and  xvas  one  of  three  brothers,  all  distinguished  as 
sold’.ei’s  ill  India.  He  xvas  educated  in  the  Cdiarttuliouse  School,  and 
with  Julius  Hare,  Sir  W.  Norris,  Thirlwall,  Hrote,  and  othei's,  as 
lii>  companions,  ac([uired  a  sound,  useful  education.  The  failing 
forumes  of  his  father  compelled  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  lo  some 
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])rorossioii.  lli.s  iiiotlioi*  wisluul  liiiii  to  study  for  the  liar,  to  >vl  •  '  | 

ills  fatluo*  was  oj)pos(.‘d ;  and  iji  the  end.  throiii»-Ii  ihe  inllueiico  uf  l  | 
ln’otluM*,  he  joined  the  army,  in  tlie  ‘doth  Jiei^imeiit,  uiuhr  t' '  I 
traininir  of  Sir  Harry  Smith,  shortly  al'ter  the  battle  of  ' 

Tile  exiiauslioii  oi'the  loiiLf  war  just  then  left  military  lile  jn'ciili u' - 
idle;  hut  llavel(*ek  oeeiipii'd  his  utimerous  leisure  hours  hvstiulvi’‘f 
with  det‘j>  ami  ^'rowiiiif  intio’t'st  the  theory  of  his  [irotessioii.  AVoi’' 
on  fort ilii'ai ion,  sieu’es,  battles,  he  ivad  with  ^‘reat  avidity  [. 
masterc'd  tlu*  seieiiee  ol*  wai*,  the  modes  ot‘ operation  whieh  it  adup  s 
the  movements  ami  plans  of  the  L;*reat  authoriti(*s,  the  wliv  and  tl 
whertdore  of  their  sueeess  or  failure.  Years  after,  he  was  accu,. 
ItMiied  to  amuse  and  instruct  his  family  ami  IViends  by  recouniii 
the  histoi-y  of  n’reat  battles,  ilhistral iiiLi:  their  pro'^-ress,  and  tL^. 
rv’asons  of  the  siu*eess  whieh  followed  on  one  side.  He  thus  l.teraiue 
]»oss(.*ssed  ot*  Lt'rcnit  resources,  was  well  acipiainted  with  the  must 
important  ])rcced(‘nts,  and  was  retitly  for  the  emergencies  into  wliida 
on  st'veral  occasions  he  was  thrown. 

Jn  lu‘  }n*oce(Mled  to  India,  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  l-Uh  Retri- 

immt.  On  the  voyagt*,  under  the  teaching*  of  a  })ious  brot her-ofiii\r, 
still  living*,  the  rc'iigious  inijiressions  of  youth  were  revived,  and  he 
was  enabled  to  make  a  surrender  of  himself  to  the  Saviour,  from 
which  he  nt‘V(  r  di*ew  back.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  iirst  l>ui*- 
mese  war,  in  Is-J  |.,  he  proceeded  to  that  country  with  his  regiment, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  both  with  his  men  and  in  the  siarl’ 
tluties  to  whic'h  he  was  ajijiointed.  He  shared  in  the  attack  on  the 
(.Iri-at  Pagoda,  the  forlrt^ss  eif  llangoon,  also  in  several  sini.de 
skirmishes;  and  was  vei*y  zealous  in  giving*  to  his  men  the  opjiuriu- 
nity  ot'  religious  tt'aching,  of  whicii  in  an  ordinary  way  they  would 
Jiave  Ik'iMi  altogethm*  dt'jirived.  Severe  illness,  brought  on  by  the 
dam])  heat  of  IVgu,  drove  him  fora  time  to  the  hills  of  iloiiilmy ; 
but  he  i*i*joined  the  army,  marched  up  with  it  towards  Ava,  and 
linally  was  ap])(dnted  as  one  of  the  C'ommissioners  to  receive  the 
ratiticat ions  ol'  the  d'reaty  of  Peace.  With  his  t'aculties  stirred  ii]) 
by  the  ])ersonal  i‘Xi)erIenees  of  his  lirst  campaign,  oh  his  return  to 
ilengal,  HavehK*k  wroie  a  small  work  on  its  histoi*y  and  ]»ro. 
ceedings,  abh‘,  honest  and  discriminating,  exhibiting  vc'ry  clearly 
the  germs  of  the  great  mlliuirv  al)ilities  and  knowledge  with  which 
be  was  endow(‘d. 

To  this  bi*ief  peri<.d  of  activity  succ*(*(‘ded  a  period  of  r(‘.st  that 
lasted  twelve  years.  Hefriended  by  C'olonel  Cotton,  he  secured  one 
or  two  stall*  ap])ointments.  the  Adjutancy  t)f  the  Royal  reginient.s  at 
C'hinsurah,  and  so  on  :  but  was  once  and  again  sent  back  to  oi*diiiary 
regimental  duty.  In  he  became  a  l>a|)tist,  and  married  a 

daughter  of  Dr.  ^larshman,  at  St‘ram])ore.  During  these  years,  he 
travelled  with  the  ]*t‘glnu‘nt  to  Dina])ore,  Cawn})ore,  and  Agra  ;  hut 
whert'ver  la*  went,  la*  showed  his  high  a])|)i*e(dation  of  the  ])rinei}dr. 
that  to  the  Knglish  sohliei*,  on  whom  in  India  so  mu(*h  (h‘])t‘nds,  the 
greatest  care  and  consideration  should  b(‘  shown.  Havelock  valiu'd 
his  men  great Iv  :  and  he  looked  afou*  theii’  barrack  comi'oi’ls,  their 
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,  _  {ootl,  and  drink;  tlicir  means  of  instruction  ;  and,  above  all, 

1  V-  iiuans  t>t*  uracc.  Cdiapcls,  with  rciirin<r  rooms  for  prayer,  lie 
^  -tlwavs  anxious  tt)  secure  for  them,  and  he  was  frecpiently  their 
'  •  Ittr  i»n  the  Sahhalh-day.  Objeetions  to  such  a  ])raet ice  were 
.wi  ivd  I'V  the  fac't  that  ///.<?  men  were  the  most  sober,  orderly,  and 
.ll.t*<ni(hi('ted  nuni  in  the  re^'iment  ;  and  I'lieited  trom  Colonel  Sale 
jli^.  wish  that  the  entire  re^'imenl  wen*  Baptists,  lie  was 

tin'll  ;i>  afterwards,  what  iiord  Jlardinue  (h'seribed  as  “  every  inch 
vuldirr.  anil  every  inch  a  Christian.”  fn  at  the  sjieeial  ap- 

iuilntiiieiit  of  Lord  \V.  Bentinek,  he  became  Adjutant  of  the  loth; 
•,iul  ri-taini'd  that  resjionsibh'  and,  to  him,  liieralive  post  tor  more 
tliiiii  tliri'c  vi'ars.  In  he  beeame  a  Ca])tain,  havini;'  been  a  ne- 
.rlcrti'd  >uhaltern  oilieer  for  no  less  than  twenty-two  years,  and  having* 
•urivrd  at  the  sobm*  aiiv  of  lbrty-thri*e.  From  this  time,  however, 
lu'  lu'can  to  rise,  and  stiri'inn*  events  brounht  jirominently  before  the 
inilitarv  authorities  in  India  the  great  ttbilities  liy  whieli  he  was 
(li-tiiigui>lK'd. 

Ill  heuan  the  iniijuitous  Allghan  war.  The  Courts  of  Russia 

mill  Persia  had  set  on  foot  intrigues  by  which  the  kingdoms  of  Cen¬ 
tral  A>ia  might  be  brougiit  under  their  iniluenet*,  and  the  valuable 
fiitranee  into  India  be  secured  ;  tind  without  giving  warning,  the 
Pi'isian  army  sat  down  to  l>esiege  Herat,  the  key  ot*  C'andahar.  Dost 
},lalimned.  alai’ined  for  his  rule  in  Alfghanistan,  jippealed  to  the  Ibig- 
li-h  (lovernmmit  in  Calcutta;  but  Lord  Auckland  and  his  advisers 
ilfi-liiied  the  aid  he  askial,  and  to  save  himself  he  made  terms  with 
iris  opjiuneiit s.  Lord  ^Vuekland  then  Ibrbadi*  him  to  lorn;  any  such 
aliiaiires  ;  and,  to  ])unish  him  fordoing  so,  ri'solved  to  drive  him  from 
C’alml,  and  si'at  upon  the  throne  a  wretehtal  puppt‘t,  Shah  Soojah, 
Avlio  had  been  exjielled  in  ti  r«.‘Volution  many  years  before.  With 
this  ohjoet.  so  utterly  unjust,  tlu*  expt'dition  to  Alfghanistan  was  set 
nil  font  ;  and  a  large  aiany  of  I'higlisli  and  nalivi*  reginimits  marelu'd 
tn  Candahar.  ^deanwhile  tin*  uhimale  end  of*  the  expedition,  the 
satrivof  the  mnoire  from  Russian  intrigmc  had  alreads*  been  sectired. 

hrii  the  Persian  armvsat  down  before^  lim-at,  a  voting  In’eutenant, 
bldrrd  Potiinger,  lia’ppened  to  be  in  the  town.  Stirred  up  by  his 
txliorlarions,  and  guided  bv  his  advice,  the  rulm*  of  Herat  and  his 
projile  ’ooldiy  resisferl  ttroir  us'f^lants.--  Hreaehes  in  the  walls  were 
sttipped,  sup|)lies  were  laid  up,  the  gates  seeuivd,  all  attacks  were 
hnatenoif ;  and  for  eight  months,  sustained  and  guided  by  this  singk; 
biielishman,  the  Heralees  w'arded  off  successfully  the  evil  designs  of 
their  disciplined  and  numerous  foes.  The  Ibiglish  flei*t  also  seized 
the  i>land  of  Karrak  in  the  Persian  (1  ulf,  and  alarmed  for  himself, 
afraid  lest  an  Ibiglish  force  should  march  u])on  his  own  eajiital,  the 
f^aali  of*  Persia  raised  the  sii‘ge,  left  Henit  free,  j in d  ma.de  ]ieacewith 
all  e(mcei‘ned.  The  Jtussian  ])lans  met  with  complete  failure;  and 
theliulian  f'rontim's  rmnained  secunc 

A  ell  might  Lord  .Vuckland  have  givmi  up  altogether  his  jirojt'cts 
airam.^t  Dost  Alahomcd,  and  have  endeavoured  to  ctinciliale  the  man 
'Vlium  he  had  threatened  But,  iuiaUuded  and  ijl-jmlging,  lie  re- 
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solved  (as  be  lliouLrbt)  to  inaitiiain  the  Knclish  name  bv  eHstino- 1  : 
fiHnn  Ins  throne,  and  plaeiiiLT  there  in  liis  st(‘ad  the  expelled  Kir?^ 
Shah  Soojah,  whom  tlu‘  Ait'Li-hjin  chiefs  and  ])eople  reirarded  witT 
hatred  and  eonttmipt.  I)(»st  !^^ahomed  had  Gommitt('d  no 
he  was  an  imh'pendent  ruler  ;  ami  on  no  ground  of  right  wliatsui-v  ! 
could  Lord  Auckland  lay  a  linger  on  him  or  on  his  kino-do^ 
the  atrocious  j)lan  was  lormed  of  ex])elling  him;  and  the  annv 
inarched  to  (’andahar.  Havelock  proceeded  thither  v’ith  his  reiriii^,^,j^ . 
and  soon  »d>iaincd  an  ap})oinimcnt  on  the  staff,  among  tho  nmijy 
(list ingnished  (dllct'rs  whom  ihe  war  had  summoned  to  thai  eoinurv 
'^^fhey  oi’  course  had  notliing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  politiod 
(piesiion;  though  it  now  app(‘ars,  from  the  recently  ]nil)lished  aiid 
unmiitiiatL'd  (U'spatchcs  of  Sir  Alexander  Ihtrnes,  for  wliieli  tU- 
country  are  deeply  imUditi'd  to  ^Ir.  iiadticld.  ]\Ir.  llla(d<,  and  otliu’ 
^lemhers  ol*  the  House  (d*  Commons,  that  that  distinguished  olfictr 
was  very  much  opjtostal  to  ilie  wlnde  sidieme,  and  saw  its  gross  injus- 
tici‘.  d'lu‘ army  marcdicd  (Ui: — jirrivt'd  at  (lhuznec,and  being  inijn’o. 
vided  with  si(‘ge  guns,  clcvt'rly  Idcw  open  the  gate  with  ])owder-i)ai:N 
and  I’ushing  in.  obtained  possession  after  a  short,  sharp  sinigoie. 
Jlavelock  was  on  duty  with  the  Commander,  and  narrowlv  savol 
C'oloiud  Sale  from  htMUg*  killed  by  a  liuge  Alfghan  wlio  had  attaekol 
liim.  'file  capture  of  Labul  ltd  lowed  ;  ])ost  ^lahomed  became  a 
fugitive,  then  a  V(duntary  jirisoner;  and  was  sent  down  to  Calcutta 
in  honourable  exile. 

Hut  the  triumphing  of  the  Avieked  Avas  short.  DeceiAcd  hv  tlie 
a])])arent  submission  (d*the  .Miyians.  and  aj)pall(‘d  bytht'  expeiisive- 
ness  of  their  barren  eomjuest,  the  (loA'ernment  ordered  the  return  to 
India  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  invading  army.  Five  tiiou- 
^and  men  Avere  left  in  Cabul  ;  and  th.e  Hhh  Kegiment,  under  Coluuel 
Sale,  witli  llaAa  loek.  Captain  Hroadfoot,  and  others,  began  its  iiiaivli 
towards  IVshawur.  d'hey  were  nudested  at  every  stej),  ]»aused  for 
more  camels  and  supplies,  pushed  (Ui  amid  continued  opj)ositioii.  ami 
at  last  ri‘aehi‘d  tin*  town  and  valley  ot*  didlalabad,  embosomed  in  the 
liills  of  fiastern  Ailghanisitin.  Surrounded  l»y  enemies,  anxious  tor 
tiKur  friends  bcdiind,  unable  to  run  lh(‘  gaunt k't  of  the  Khyber  l’a>s 
l-elv)re,  the  little  force  resolved  to  secure  .b'llahibad  as  an  iin]>ortaiit 
))Ost.  the  key  of  the  province,  and  to  deiend  themselves  to  the  last, 
till  r(.‘inl(>re(‘ment s  should  rcaieh  them  from  the  plains  of  Imlia. 
Among  the  little  btind  of  (.)ilieers,  none  distinguished  themselves  so 
greatly  as  ilavidoek  and  Hroadl’oot.  Hoth  thorough  soldiers,  cln* 
A'alrou«j.  ea.rnest,  generous,  they  Avere  close  perj«(')nal  friends;  they 
said  things  much  alike,  and  Aver(‘  in  contrivauee  and  resource  the 
life  of  the  little  garrison.  13ut  tluur  friendshi])  and  their  union  dul 
not  pass  into  things  unseen.  J  laA'eloek  Avas  a  Christian  : — Hroadfoot 
Avas  a  sceptic,  indilfenmt  to  the  claims  of  personal  religion.  It  was 
under  the  latter's  advice  that  the  Avails  (d*  dellalabad  Avere  restored, 
gates  s(‘t  uj),  ditches  dug,  and  bastions  formed  and  mounted  with 
g-uns ;  and  the  Avhole  place  ])ut  into  a  state  of  complete  defence. 
The  amount  of  labour  and  skill  employed  in  these  Avorks  has  novel* 
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oxiWvUhI  in  Imlia,  unless  1)v  llie  similar  plans  in  the  recent  tle- 
^  V>f  Liu'know.  The  spirit  of  the  troops  was  excellent : — they  had 
to  driinkcmiiess  ;  they  worked  in  a  cold,  l)rncin^  air; 

’ '  ]  |{.,\vl(»ek.  l>v  his  religious  tt'acliings,  snpplic'd  them  with  means 
.r, •.,(•(>  Ignited,  healthy,  determiiuMl,  tlie  little  force  ])osscssed  a 

'! -‘."lit  uial  a  strenu’th  of  which  larg(‘r  numhers  were  totally  destitute. 
'flu'V  were  j)re})ared  only  iti  time.  The  army  at  (’ahul  had  no 
detenee.  Its  leaders  disagreed  with  each  other;  adi^pted  no 
raiitinns ;  helieved  in  no  dangm- ;  and  were  totally  iinpiv])arcd 
\\!umi  it  aj*jH'ai\‘d.  SinMenly  the  AKghans  rose  in  insnrreeiion  ;  the 
fiivov.  SiiAV.  Araenaghtmi  Avas  murdered  ;  the  troops,  ca})i{nlaiing, 
marriu'tl  out  of  the  city  on  the  Avay  to  India,  Avere  ti'eacherously 
;i-t:ii*k(‘<l  and  all  destroyed;  a  few  otlieers  and  their  AA’ives  remained 
caative  among  the  chiefs  ;  and  only  one  survivor  of  the  mined  regi- 
Ih*.  Ilrydon,  managed  to  make  good  his  escape,  reached  Jella- 
lahad  in  safetv,  and  told  the  garrison  the  tale  of  horror.  They  Avere 
all  that  were  left  alive  of  the  invading  army,  and  Avere  surrounded 
!)\*  fiHMiiies  on  eAmry  side  I 

Vi  rv  soon  after,  in  Fehruary,  1^1-2,  Akhar  Klian,  the  son  of  Dost 
Maliomed.  camt‘  down  into  the  Audley  Avith  all  his  clans.  Jhit  the 
>t(.adv  lire  from  the  AV'alls  drove  him  hack,  and  he  encamped  some 
live  miles  IVom  the  town.  Suddenly  an  awful  eartlnpiake,  lasting 
for  many  seconds,  tossed  and  rocked  the  Avhole  country  :  its  sliocks 
VAMV  repeated,  and  all  the  defences  of  the  gari’ison  wcvv  laid  in 
laiiiis:  bastions  fell,  huge  rents  Avere  setm  in  the  wtdls,  ditches  were 
tilledi  up.  and  they  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  their  fo(‘s.  ♦  Hut  the 
latter  had  sutferi'd  also,  and  Avere  tc‘rrihly  a])palUMl.  J>roadlV)ot  and 
Havelock,  liow(*ver,  AV(*re  cfpial  to  the  o(.'casion  : — the  troops  were 
siuimioiK'd  ;  were  encouraged  to  hold  on  hy  stirring  words  ;  returned 
to  their  work  of  deftmee  ;  and  in  a  few  days  so  Avell  i’epai]*ed  the 
(lamao'e,  that  Avhen  the  enemv  came  once  nu^i'C  upon  them,  they  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Fngiish  defences  wer(Ah(‘  only  thing  that  liad  esca  jXul 
(lesnaiction  in  the  entire  district.  Sulfering  from  Avant  of  ])rovisi(n)s, 
the  garrison  endeavoured  to  make  successful  i*aids  upon  the  flocks  of 
their  foes,  and  did  manage  to  add  slightly  to  their  supplies.  At 
length,  alraid  of  ])cing  staiwed  before  (  lemu’al  Pollock  could  march 
from  IVshawur  to  tlieir  fCdief,*  ItiTvelock'suggested  that  thev  should 
tight  their  foe  upon  the  open  ]dain  ;  and  the  plan  Avas  adopted. 
Keeping  well  together,  and  led  by  their  able  otlieers,  the  loth  and 
tlu'ir  natiA’-e  supporters  fought  manfully  their  A'indictive  enemies, 
routed  them  utterlv,  seized  all  their  camp,  stores,  and  Hocks,  cleared 
Tiie  valley,  atul  found  themselves  in  ])ossession  of  abundance.  A 
t v‘\v  days  after,  (leneral  Pollock  arrived  ;  the  ibree  retook  Cabul,  and 
Riider  1  laAudock's  dii'cction,  Istalili’;  and  then  retired  finally  to  the 
]d:ium.  A'othing  Avas  retained  in  the  Avhole  country,  as  the  price  of 
all  this  disgrace,  and  blood,  and  crime.  The  Avhole  Avas  restored  to 
llost  ^lahonual. 

Havelock,  at  the  end  of  the  Avar,  Avas  still  a  Captain  ;  Broadfoot, 
^ale,  aiid  others,  received  the  rew'ards  tlicA'  deserved;  bii-  Havclo-dc 
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roceiv(‘(l  nlniost  r.oiln’iifr.  Next  year,  liowovcv.  Iio  nocaai(‘ 
and,  as  ]\‘rsiaii  Iiitc‘]’])r(‘i(‘r  to  thf(\nninaii(l(‘r-lii-dii(.'t*.  lie  was  ;ihvc,y 
at  lK*a(l-(|Uart(‘rs.  i)uriiiLr  1^1*n  Ik*  inovtalwitli  tla;  Rftnv  to 
was  ]>rcsi*nt  at  the  battk*  ot*  Maliafajpotv,  and  ciaiicised  in  Sfvtre 
terms  tlio  strat(‘i»’i('  oju*rati»ms  ot*  Sir  Jiuj^’li  wliieU 

ce)iidiu*te‘d  almost  withoiil  ])Ian. 

Within  two  yt'ars  broke*  (Uit  tlio  first  Pnnjal)  war,  and  iravelofk 
Avas  airain  involvod  in  host ilit ie‘S,  with  a.s  Li‘i-e*at  eavdit  to  hinise*lt’ is 
lu'fdre*.  'I'lu*  ufe'Mt  rnle-r  of  the*  Piinjah,  l\iinje*e*t  Sinyh.  wlio  lan,| 
ninte'd  tdl  tlie*  elivisions  of  tlte*  j)rovine‘e*  nnde*r  his  ride*,  liad  eliv. 
e-Ij»line‘d  Ids  larL,K*  Sikli  tinny  em  a  Fre‘ne*li  mode*!,  ;ind  ]»lace‘d  hroiioh 
()}!ie*e*rs  ;it  its  lie'ad,  laid  Jilways  stood  in  awe  of'tho  I*hiLi‘lish  (iovea’n. 
iiu'nt,  and  maintjiine'd  with  the*m  the*  meist  fVie*ndly  relations, 
elie‘d  diii-iiiLr  the*  Atiyian  war: — the  State*  fell  into  y-reat  disorder; 
niinu'roiis  ehie'fs  and  factions  e*onte*ndeel  for  the  maste‘rv  ;  the  Sikh 
army,  liaAdnir  ne*ve‘r  te*ste*d  the‘ir  jiowers  with  the  l']nu‘lish,  de'spised 
the*m  afte'i*  t h(*ir  Aff-^dian  failure;  ami  at  leniLt’ h  the  ant horitie's,  to 
save*  thems(*lves,  e‘ne*onraLre*il  the*m  in  their  pnrjteise  to  e*nKs  the 
Sntleelje,  at'ack  the*  kaiLthsh  troo])s,  and  niare*h  to  jdiinder  Dedhi. 
Siuldenly  fil'ty  thousand  nu*n  mare*hed  from  liahore,  crossed  the 
river,  and  steiod  n}»on  Idnglish  u-ronnd.  ^lajor  Iiroadfoe)t  had  Avarned 
Lord  llardiiiLte*  e)f  t  he*ir  e-ominn* ;  hat,  mode*rate  l)e*yond  all  hoinids 
ed*  ]»rnde*nce*,  he*  would  make  no  ]»re])arations,  and  move  no  troojK, 
for  fear  ed*  ])re*cijiitat  in^’  a  e*olllsion  ;  and  when  the  Sikhs  arrival,  the 
etnintry  was  e'lilire'ly  open  to  their  attae*k..  "fhe  Kn^lish  arniv  wa> 
liastily  Lratlu*red  hv  lon;r  niaredu's,  nnparalleded  in  Jndian  historv; 
anel  thonudi  f'e'W  in  nnmhe*r.  foiiudit  with  their  nsiial  steadiness. 
the>iiirh  the*  Sikhs  ])roved  the  most  f'ormielahle  and  liest-arraveil  fee 
the*y  had  ever  hitlu*rto  met  with.  Idle*  e*ontests  were  elreadfnl,  hloodv, 
and  uhstinate  in  the*  extre'me.  The  sepoys  were  on  several  eieeasioiis 
elrive*n  hack  ;  Idnolish  reiilments  were  so  eait  down  liy  the*  deadly 
artille*ry  as  to  ])anse  in  their  e^nward  march  of  attae*k.  Font*  times 
Avithin  tAvo  months  the*y  met  f*ae*e*  to  fae*e,  e*onte‘ndino*  tor  eA’e-ry  ineh 
of*  ^o-oiind  ;  and  on  one*  e)e*e*asion,  rather  thre)ni:h  t he*  jiren iele‘ne*e  ef 
(lod  than  any  power  ot*  the*ir  own,  Avere  the  IdiiLtlish  f*ore*es  saved 
from  oAe*rwhe*lminLr  ruin.  At  ^l()odke*e*,  at  Ferozshnhur,  at  AliAval. 
and  finally  at  Sidiracm,  the  Iavo  armies  met  in  e*lose,  lonL%  and 
earnest  fi^dit  ;  hut  the  Sikhs  succundied,  and  thousands  of  them 

AV(*re  elestroA'eel.  Sale,  lh*oadfoot,and  maiiA'  others  Avere  killeel  in  tlie>e 

•  » 

liloiAcly  battles.  All  1  laA’elock’s  u’e‘nius  Avas  l.irouudit  enit  in  studying 
the  cajiahilities  ed*  the*ir  ])osition,  and  jirovidini**  means  to  meet  it; 
hut  apiln,  as  hefire*,  thouirh  elisliiiLtuished  in  actie>n  as  in  counsel, 
lu*  ree*eiA*ed  no  A*e*ry  suhstantial  rcAvard,  heing*  only  aj)})oiiited 
J)t*])nty  Aeljutant-(u‘ne'ral  at  IJomhay. 

ddie  Sikhs  Ave**e  suhdued.  and,  place‘d  uiuler  their  oaaoi  chiefs,  Avidi 
an  Fnulish  e*ounse*l  tejcontnd  them.  re*mained  (piiet  two  A’ears;  Avheii 
the  DcAvan  .Meiolraj,  at  ^looltan,  declared  himself  inele*])ende'tit, 
murelereel  tAvo  Fnglish  ot!ie*ers,  ami  called  the  Sikhs  around  him. 
Shere  Singh  and  hi.s  father  did  the  same,  anel  the  seeonel  Punjab 
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-  ronciK'RCc^l.  At  KminniGr.iror,  at  riiilliamvnlla.  and  at  Goozcrat, 
Njkli  ai’inics  once  more  met  tlie  Kmrlisli  in  stern  conflict,  but 
ill  t lie  last  cniraLrement  totally  defeated  ;  and  tlie  Punjal)  was 
"’’luxed  to  the  KiiLrltsli  Kmpiiv.  Havelock  remained  at  JJomliay 
turin'"  the  war;  but  wrote  tbe  most  able  eritieisms  upon  the 
o..!i(ln(*t  (‘tils  ojierations.  At  Ivamnuu-ger,  lie  lost  his  eldest  brother 

b’iliiaia.  ,  .  t  t  •  i  i 

},i  he  had  been  twenty-six  years  in  India,  without  one  visit 

t(*  Kirdaiul  to  rt'criiit  his  sfrength  ;  during  the  last  tcui  years  had 
Mfii  some  v(‘rv  hard  eaiiijiaigning  in  the  Ailghaii  and  Ihinjab  wars; 
niul  had.  in  all,  taken  jiart  in  twenty-two  tights.  Mrs.  Havelock 
1  :i(l  fiiiharked  for  hhiglaii  1  with  all  her  family  :  and,  at  length,  lie 
vais  so  reduced,  that  the  doctors  sent  him  home  also.  His  two  years 
ill  Knro|H‘  he  enjoyed  greatly,  visiting  ohl  friends  like  Archdeacon 
Ihuv  ami  Sir  W  .  Xorris  ;  {itteiiding  the  military  authorities,  like 
l.ertl  llardinge;  seeking  after  health  at  the  (lerman  baths;  and 
vatehiiig  ever  the  education  of  his  children.  Jle  returned,  however, 
to  liis  jiost  at  l)onibay  at  the  close  of  was  sejiarated  from  most 

of  the  tainily,  and  never  saw  them  more.  He  was,  however,  rising 
iiean'i’  the  higluT  ofliees  and  emolnments  xvliieh  he  ought  to  have 
iveeiv<'d  years  before.  He  had  long  sirtiggled  with  eoinjiarativo 
poverty,  and  ofteti  eontemjilated  ndiring  from  the  army  altogether. 
Tlu*  Ldooui  of  the  day,  however,  changed  at  last  ;  ])eaee  and  ])ros]ie- 
rity  came  in  before  i*veiiing%  and  his  sun  set  in  ji  radiant  glory  that 
ivill  iK'ver  be  forgotten  while  Kngli.shmen  rule  in  India.  In  ISot, 
on  the  death  of  Golonel  .Mountain,  CV^loiud  ^larkham  became  the 
Adjutaiit-Heneral  of  t^neeirs  troops  in  Jndia;  an  aji})ointnient  which 
had  heeii  the  object  of  .Havelock's  desire  for  many  year.s,  and  for 
tv]ii(*h  he  had  strong  elaitns.  Lord  ]fardinge,  liowever,  did  not 
foi*L'’(‘t  him: — he  was  mad(‘  (^luarter  Alaster-dentunl,  on  the  same 
.‘'idary,  and  with  eomparal ively  little  work.  And  when  a  few 
months  later,  (hilonel  Alai’kham  received  liis  ])romotion  as  Alajor- 
(leiieral,  JIaveloek  stej^ped  into  the  ofliee  wlileh  he  had  so  long 
soiieht ;  and  so  remained  till  he  was  called  awav  bv  Lord  Ebihin- 
same  to  engage  in  the  IVrsian  war. 

11a*  opening  months  of  IS.M,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  found  liim 
at  Ihishire.  Forgeffi'd  oT  the  "Tesson  faiTght  liim  twenty  years 
helore,  the  IVrsian  monarch  had  been  again  inti-igning*  in  Central 
iCia,  and  once  more  sent  his  armies  to  besiege  Herat.  The  Knglisli 
f government  some  ‘time  bt'fbi'e  had  been  thoronghly  reconcileLl  to 
Lost  ^la.honied,  had  acknowledged  their  former  errors,  and  now 
sueeossfiilly  aided  liim  by  money  and  advice  to  maintain  his  own 
jHKition  as  rnh'r  of  the  Affghan  elans.  A  small  expedition  was 
l’i‘'»m])tiy  si'iit  to  the  iVrsian  (Inlf;  and  IVrsia,  Avoniided  in  lier 
i-o>;t  vulnerable  ])a.rt — the  sea-coast  towns — was  compelled  to  give 
tu,'  her  foolish  and  ambitions  schemes.  Havelock  had  been  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  authorities  as  to  the  best  man  to  head  the  exjiedition; 
fcol,  Avithont  hesilaiion,  sng’gested  (Jeneral  Ontram,  avIio  Avas 
pceurdiiigly  appointed.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  J  allies  Oniram, 
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asked  by  Lord  Eipliiiistoiie  whom  he  woidtl  like  to  coinTnanl 
fnie  of  Ills  bi'i^rades,  at  oiiee  asked  for  Havelock;  atul  thus 
two  friends,  tlu»ro\itrh  soldiers  and  wise  eonnsellors,  found  thciusdv 
side  by  side  in  defendinix  the  integrity  (d*the  Indian  Eni])iiv  a'uiinvt 
their  old  aTitaironist.  'i'he  advance,  both  of  army  and  navy,  uji 
Euphrates  to  tlav  attack  of  .Mohumra.  was  planned,  arraiiLred.  aii| 
carried  out  by  llavclo(*k  with  that  cli'arnesr  of  conception  aiil 
perfect  mastery  <»f  detail,  in  which  his  irrcat  military  o-euius  al\va\\ 
shone.  The  attack  on  the  town,  and  subseipiently  on  Ahwaz.  \va< 
]>crfectly  successful  ;  the  war  smhh'idy  came  to  an  end;  ])eaee  was 
si;^nied  ;  Herat  was  restored  ;  and  tiie  English  troo])S  inniiediatt'lv 
returned  to  Horn  bay. 

When  Ib.ivelock  reaclu'd  Ijombay,  the  Indian  mutin\  had  l)roken 
out,  the  massacre  at  Delhi  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  citv  w-^ 
in  ])ossession  of  tie*  insurgents.  He  saw  the  crisis  at  a  glance,  to!- 
lowed  the  English  regiments  immediately  to  Calcutta,  drew  up  mi 
able  memoir  on  the  b(‘arings  of  the  mutiny  and  the  best  inode  of 
su})pressing  it,  andolVcretl  his  services  to  tlie  (Jovernor-deneral  in  am* 
cajtacity  or  post  foi*  whi(*h  he  might  be  litted.  When  he  rt'aclu-J 
Calcutta,  the  wliole  of  the  Xorih-West  Hi'ovinces  wei’e  in  revolt 
far  thiwn  as  Allahabad;  in  two  or  three  stations  the  English  heiii[; 
masters  only  (d‘  the  ^’round  they  stood  upon.  Havelock  had  .sir.r- 
gested  that,  with  a  view  to  recon(|uer  the  country,  a  moveable  column 
should  be  formed,  that  should  make  the  Fort  of  Allahabad  its  start¬ 
ing  ])oint,  and  being  well  rt'inforced,  should  step  by  ste[)  advance  to 
the  relief  of  the  garrisons  of  Cawnjiore  and  Lucknow,  and  cru-li 
out  rebellion  as  it  went  on.  The  jdan  was  (juite  approved  hv  Sir 
Fatrick  (Irani,  and  three  days  after  his  arrival,  Havelock,  now  a 
J)rigadicr-( Jenei’al,  was  ap])oinled  to  (‘ommand  it.  He  liastened  to 
the  scene  of  action,  and  at  once  ]n*oceeded  to  form  ih(*  column  and 
provide  it  with  carriage  and  sn])plies.  His*  men  were  few  in  ninnlier, 
the  rainy  si‘ason  was  coming  on  ;  the  massacre  oi*  Cawnpore,  just  ])cr- 
])etratetl,  left  the  whole  (*ountry  in  o]nposition  :  luit  the  ])eril  of 
Lucknow  was  immiiu'nt, and  with  indomitable  energy  he  determined  to 
carry  his  design  into  (.‘licet.  In  ail  his  efforts  he  was  most  ably  seconded 
by  C(donel  Neile;  the  first  detachment  marched  under  iMajor  ivenaiid: 
and  at  leni»’th,  with  a  thousand  English  bavonets,  a  small  bodv  of 

I  »  t.  '  • 

cavalry,  and  six  guns,  Jlavelock  him.self  followed. 

d’hat  wonderful  mar(*h — the  boldness  and  success  of  Avhich  at  once 
drew  the  (.‘ves  ot‘  the  civilist‘d  world — which  was  the  first  successlul 
elfort  to  roll  back  tin*  f(.*arful  tide  of  slaughter  and  rebellion  which 
had  deluged  the  I  })per  Frovinces,  cannot  be  described  in  a  few  lines. 
It  is  not  vet  forgotten  ;  and  allusion  to  its  great  ivsults  will  lii'i’c 
suihc'c.  Four  times  did  the  little  band  of  heroes  fight  and  com[iuT 
the  murderers  of  our  countrymen,  before  they  stood  u})on  the  blood¬ 
stained  soil  of  Cawnpore.  ddiey  ca})iured  Ihthoor;  crossed  the 
(ianges;  and  commenced  their  march  to  Lucknow: — again  and  again 
they  stormed  the  walled  villages,  full  of  Sepo\  s  ;  tlu'y  had  fought 
twelve  battles  ;  but  were  compelled  by  cholera  and  their  number  of 
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\m1  to  ivuini  to  Cawnpoiv.  Two  inoutlis  passed  iu  these  eoii- 
'  'in.l  ill  'jailieriiiLi’  the  reiiit*oreenieuts,  without  whieli  utlvaiieo 
I'liipo^^ii'ii'.  d’he  wounded  were  sent  down  to  Allaluihad  ;  and 
'  •'.ii.'tli  at  the  end  ot‘  Septeinher,  Sir  James  Outrani  arrived,  and, 

'  t h  ij'  \vell-l<nown  ehivalrv,  ileelinim;*  to  dej)rive  his  triend  of  tlie 
"  '  1.,.  lia  l  deservt'd.  the  new  foree.  still  under  Itaveloek's  eoni- 

‘  ‘  I  out  resolutely  tor  Lueknow.  I  low  lluw  touLrht  the  enemv; 

■  u'  [hev  eiieauiped  and  inarehed,  ;ind  marehed  au:aln,  amid  a  dtJujjfe 
..  .*  |,o\v  they  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  wicked  city,  atnl 

i’  lvrliuii'  'ill*  attacked  tit  eviuy  step,  made  irood  their  wtiy, 

'l  aid  I'iiiidi"-  and  destructive  lire,  till  they  retiched  the  lU'sidency, 

•  ad  savetl  the  l)elc:iL»’uered  u:arrlson — the  whole  world  has  heard. 
\,i  >iieli  march,  no  sindi  indomittilde  cour;ij;-e,  no  hetter-deserved 
i.s  known  in  modern  milittiry  history.  Imliti  wtis  retilly  lost 
•I’ld  won  at  Delhi  ;  hut  next  to  the  siei>*e  and  assault  of  thtit  o’uilty 
Mwii.  no  event  had  such  a  powerful  hearing’  u[)oii  the  mutiny  in 
.A'lioral.  as  Havelock's  march  to  Lucknow. 

The  irarrison  was  saved  tind  reinforced.  ITonccforth  they  lived  in 
(•.)in|)a]'aiiv(‘  (jui(‘t,  though  completely  surrounded  hy  tlie  enemy  and 
starved  :  till,  at  the  end  of  Xovemher,  the  tidvanceof  Sir  C^oliii 
C;un{'h‘ell  set  them  once  more  free,  ihil  J  Fiivelock’s  work  was  done. 
A  few  (lavs  only  elapsed  after  their  retirement  from  the  Residency, 
ItL'fore  disease,  which  had  heeii  comings  on  him,  broke  down  Ids 
.ereiigtli  ;  and  the  stern  J^uidtan  soldier  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
Most  n])propriately  he  was  hui’ied  heneath  (he  trees  of  the  Alumliagh, 
ill  the  soil  which  his  nohle  courage  and  skill  liad  reconquered  for  his 
ndiiitry.  ^Feanwhile  the  news  of  his  first  success  had  in'  Luro])e 
aitraett'd  the  admiration  of  all,  wlio  were  intently  watching  the 
crisis  in  our  Indian  athiirs  ;  and  with  profound  res]>ect  was  it  ae- 
kiitiwledged  that  to  a  liold,  outspoken  and  consistent  Christian,  the 
country  was  indehted  foi*  this  first  griuit  efhu’t  in  putiing  tlie  mutiny 
down,  ilis  name  was  spoken  with  praise  on  every  hand: — lie  was 
knighted  ;  made  a  iMajor-Cleneral  ;  received  a  good-sei*vice  pension  ; 
and  at  length  was  made  a  baronet,  tlie  baronetcy  being  dated  three 
days  after  his  death.  Higher  honours,  wealth,  and  rank,  were  iu  re¬ 
serve  for  him.  But  he  was  gone  to  the  ])resence  of  the  Piaster,  whose 
auproval  he  had  ever  made  the  aim  of  his  life,  and  iu  Avhose  service 
he  had  lalioiired.long.  Xeglected  for  yearsThiHiad  now  proved  true  all 
that  his  best  friends  had  Indieved  respecting  his  military  skill,  his  un- 
daiint(‘d  courage,  his  fertility  of  resouree,’  his  Christian  ])rineiple ;  he 
had  given  all  to  hisCoiintry;  and  in  giving  all,  had  added  life  heside. 
i^ong  may  the  memory  of  sueh  exanqiles  stir  the  youth  of  Britain  ! 
hong  may  they  feel  that,  whatever  be  tlie  work  assigned  to  man  in 
hdo.  thorougb  eonseeration  to  Cbiist,  ohedience  to  (diristian  ])rinei})le, 
tiiiclity  to  biiman  duty,  give  ])eaee  to  tlie  soul  lliat  ean  liear  all  dis- 
an|toiiitmeut,  and  enable  a  man  to  eomiphUe  tlie  great  end  of  life  by 
serving  his  generation  according  to  the  will  of  Cud  I 
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Tin:  Fiviidi  arc  certainly  ai  lliis  moment  tlie  most  I'amplilot-wi-jt'p., 
])co[»lc  in  Eunme.  'riu‘  Italian  qiu'stion,  the  amalLramatien  of  Sav,,v 
the  e(mim(‘reial  ti’cayv.  the  reeinit  exeoinmiinieations,  have  poahuv! 
a  perteet  swtirm  ol*  these  t'plnanera  ol*  the  prt‘ss  ;  and  we  have  no\v 
hetore  us  a  list  (h*  nn  hover  than  sixty-two  ]Kimphlets  on  these  sul) 
jeets,  issued  hy  a  sinirlo  Parisian  puhlisher.  (hu*  of*  tlu* 
amnsiiiLr  of*  these  hroehures  is  ‘‘  La  Nouvelle  (.'arte  d'Jhirope,”  from 
the  hrillianl  and  facile  ]>en  ot*  M.  Edward  Ahout.  If*  he  po>sesH(l 
one  of  t  hose  enchanted  rings  or  lamps  tint  have  disappeared  siuee 
the  days  (d* Aladdin,  .M.  Ahout  would  work  a  wonderthl  t rjinsloriiiatiuii 
on  the  ma[>  ot*  Europe;  and  n(.>t  only  U})Ou  it,  hut  also  upon  Asia 
]\Iinor,  Syria,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  the  vast  territori(‘s  Iving  lietweeu 
iiiissia  and  the  north-west  pnonnees  of  our  Indian  Jhnpire. 

At  the  outset  of*  his  j)anij)hlet,  AL.  Ahont  supposes  some  travellers 
to  have  met  hy  ehanee  in  the  Jloti‘1  dii  lionvre,  to  have  dined 
together,  and  to  have  gradually  heeoino  on  f'riendlv  and  taiailiar 
tennis.  These  travellers  are  of*  dillerent  natiems.  There  is  a  tall 
Ereneh  eajitain,  horn  ot' a  family  of  sidiliei's,  and  nephew  of  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  ot*  artillery  ;  a  handsome  Englishwoman,  at  the  head  of  ilie 
great  expe)rt  house  of  Purse,  Pocket,  and  Co.;  an  old  Ivoman  monk, 
of  gentle  and  eleeeut  aspect  ;  a  geieul-looking’  Lhedmontese  suhaltei’ii 
otiieer,  with  a  keen  ap])etite  and  leii^g  meiustaehe  ;  a  Turk  of  (Con¬ 
stant  im^ple,  with  7d(.l  wives,  and  a  slight  jiropensity  to  fall  asli'ep; 
a  peu’tly  Kussian,  clever  anel  hanelsome  ;  a  scpiare-huilt  Pinssian  ;  a 
tall,  slight,  ehxjuent  Amerie*an  ;  anel,  lastly,  two  young  men  hetweeii 

21-  anel  do,  the  e)ne  horn  at  Vienna,  and  the  oiher  at  A^anles.  Sueli 
•  ^  * 
are  the  interloeiiteirs  whe)  graeluallv  heeamie  enga‘nel  in  the  all- 

ahsorhing  topic  of  ]H)litie*s.  At  last,  in  the  mielst  e»f  an  animated 

and  noisy  eliseussiem,  the  iheelmontese  jireiposes  that,  as  the  prineijtal 

nations  of  Europe*,  and  even  Anierie*a,  are  fully  reiuvsentcd.  they 

sheuild  form  themselves  inte)  a  congress,  anel  eliseuss  the  atfairs  of 

Europe.  The  ohl  memk  anel  the  two  youths  e)f  Xajiles  and  Xdenna 

ohjeet  that  many  suhjee*ts  eh)  not  aelmit  e)f  eliseussion,  hut  both  the 

Erenedimau  and  American  aflirni  that  all  things  mav  he  discussed, 

anel  the  latteu’ eonedudes  an  addre‘ss  te)  the  eomj)any,  in  the  following 

terms: — “  In  .Vnu‘riea.  we  are  eonvineed  that  the  august  pi*cre)gative 

of  sovereignty  hehmgs  te.)  the  people  as  least  as  miiedi  as  to  kings, 

Prinevs  only  exercise  sovereignty  hy  our  delegation  in  one  half  of 

the  weudd,  and  hy  our  })ermission  in  the  e)iher.  It  is  we  who  e;ivo 

them  the  sceptre,  in  the  eettiiitries  where  universal  suifrage  prevails. 


*  La  Xouvelle  Carte  eVLurope,  j>ar  Kdinonel  About. 
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\o  ill  oilior  conntrios,  siiiU'V  it  to  roinniii  wltliin  their  liaiuls. 
\V^  irive  them  (*n  the  throne,  or  \v('  peimiit  tliem  to  oeeu]^y 

\ik‘V  rt'i'Oi  tliere  only  hv  our  puxl-Avill.  Shall  it  he  said  that 
*’  1‘lvt'  i-x|>erienee  ot*  whic*h  we  are  destitute,  or  that  they  possess 
/’’.rjiuMUiient  which  wo  want  ?  Xo  ;  for  those  who,  lu'fore  arriviiu^ 
n  *M~vi‘ivi’'ii  ]H)WC‘r,  Ijave  been  compelled  hy  circnmstances,  or  led 
i  v  tiir  Irinpv  consiitution  ol*  their  minds,  to  ac(piire  that  experienco 
o’ ,1  (iiliJhtcnmcut.  are  extremely  rare;  other  soveri'i^-ns  waste 
.  ^'-ti'iiilis  (*f  tlu'ir  time  in  witnessini»*  rc'views,  or  receiving  amhas- 
ill  listiMiimr  to  frivolities,  and  in  distrlhut intj  hows,  while  we 
i,|v  historvand  politics.  Add,  if  you  please,  that  we  are  perfectly 
■.’litcivsicii  in  imr  ])artition  of  Kurope,  whilst  a  con^’ress  of  sove- 
would  pcM-mit  itself  to  ho  intliumced,  in  one  way  or  another, 
l.v  familv  interests.  We  arc  kings,  we  are  competent,  we  are  just. 

I’.r  US  (Icliht'rate 

The  American's  jXToration  is  received  with  ihundci's  of  applause, 
ami  the  of  the  self-constituted  Congi’css  0])ens  under  the  ])re- 

s'dt'uev  of  the  French  captain.  Ihit  a  ditlieulty  occurs :  they  want 
a  Seeretary  who  will  register  their  deliberations,  but  who  cannot 
Iktrav  them.  I  bit  everything  is  to  Ik-  t'ound  in  that  wonderful  Hotel 
(hi  Louvre;  and  the  landlord,  on  being  summoned,  iurnishes  them 
with  :i  dumh  waiter,  who  takes  his  place  at  the  desk  without  being 
sworn  in.  'riicrcu|;on  the  Ih’csident,  alh'ging  that  the  Fastern 
(yiestiou  is  the  most  iinjiortant  to  the  re])ose  of  Furojie,  addresses 
liim>elf‘  to  the  Turk,  whom  he  terms  the  Sick  ^lan,"  and  (h'sires 
him  to  speak,  (‘specially  if  he  wishes  to  nutke  a  will.  The  indolent 
Turk  is  with  ditlieulty  made  to  understand  that  he  rejiresents  the 
(Ijoiuau  Fmpir(‘.  and  that  his  triends  are  the  Powers  of  Furopc 
a'sciuhlcd  in  Ponn’ress;  at  leno-th,  however,  after  masterin<r  the 
.dniatiou.  drinking  a  glass  of  water,  and  yawning  three  times,  ho 
thus  (jcjuvsses  hims(‘lf: — “(lentlcmen.  I  liave  no  money,  and  my 
j’upor  won't  ])ass  curi’ent.  i^[y  ministers  have  invent(‘d  a  new  tax, 
which  might  extricate  us  tVoni  our  ditliculties,  but  no  one  will  pay  it. 
iMv  s()l(li(‘rs  being  neither  shod  nor  fed,  will  neither  march  nor  ti<dit : 
1  chohl  me,  then,  defenceless  alike  against  enemies  from  within  and 
without.  The  (1  reeks,  who  are  numerous  in  my  einjiire,  and  in  the 
majority  in  several  jirovinces,  revolt  on  all  sides.  The  old  T’urks 
turn  tli(*ir  backs  u])oir  ine,~Tecaiise~T  have- signed  an  Fdi(d  (»f  T’ole- 
ratioii ;  the  Pavahs  and  the  Franks  conspire  against  me,  because  I 
do  not  carry  out  the  bidiet  after  having  signed  it.  T'he  Turkish  race 
is.  1  know  not  wherefore,  growing  feeble  ;ind  dving  out.  The  races 
ctuujuered  by  i^^ahomet  the  Second  and  his  successors,  imperiously 
demand  the  right  of  selt-government,  and  i\L.  Saint-( lirardin  suj)- 
ports  them  in  the  Jufiriial  Jes  J A"or  is  this  all  : — a  powerful 
(UKuny,  whom  France,  Pi(‘dmont,  and  bingland,  some  years  .ago  re- 
I'ulx'd,  not  without  ditlieulty,  is  ])reparing  to  recmnmence  the  war, 
and  is  luishing  activelv  foi'ward  his  lines  of  rail  wav  in  the  direction 
ot  my  ])rovinces.  AVhat  will  become  of  us,  if  the  armies  of  the  Czar 
npass  the  Pruth  ?  ^Marshal  lAdissier,  who  extricated  ns  bv  taking 
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St*1)ast<>])ol.  would  not  rcduso  to  save  us  a  second  time  ;  Inu  vou  1 
waiaied  me  that  Kurope  will  do  nothini:r  more.  In  the  face  ui’mv.iV 
culties  and  daiurers,  and  ot'your  ahandonment.  it  only  remains tur 
to  iveoixnize  with  siihnii>siou  an  irivsist ihle  Fatality.  1  eonM  Ik.-v 
evm*,  ])rov(‘  to  you  tlmt  'l'ui’k(*y  is  not  thi‘  country  oi*  Fairo^e  wlij,.-. 
has  made  the  lt‘ast  pi^oirress  during;  the  last  twenty  years,  iku  viv  1 
minds  are  made  uj),  and  I  would  ])reach  in  the  desert.  1  vi(‘M  •'  , 

liappy  it*  I  am  ])ermitted  to  save  somethiiiLr.  1  myselt*,  Fommauil  r 
ot*  the  b\iitht*id,  Spii*itual  Fhiet*  ot*  twenty-three  millions  of  H).  i 
have  r('solve(l  to  ahdieate  temporal  ]>ower,  and  to  retire  iutntli. 
Holy  (hty  of  .^^odiuah,  Avilh  a  hundred  women  and  some  huskh 
of  diamonds.  Seated  on  a  Smyrna  carpet,  near  the  toml)  of  tl:,.. 
Prophet,  1  shall  afford  tin  extimple  of  ^lussulman  virtues;  and  slufl 
exerinse  in  peace  relii^dous  authority,  leavinj^  the  rest  to  the  dispn.'il 
of  l’]uro]»i‘.’’ 

'file  Italian  moidc  is  at  first  inclined  to  triumph  over  the  humhlt'ij 
infidel ;  hut  on  heiiiLT  reminded  by  the  President  that  the  Turk  has 
behaved  like  a  ^-entleman,  and  has  ^iven  in  his  abdication,  without 
excommunicat iii<:r  any  of  his  enemies,  he  acknowledges  his  fan]  . 
kisses  the  d'urk — who  has  by  this  time  f’allen  asleep — on  both  cluvkN. 
and  then  speaking  as  Pojie,  concludes  a  loinjt  ad<lr(‘ss  in  the  followiiv.: 
terms  ; — 'fhey  say  that  1  have  no  regard  for  human  life,  lu’ovidrl 
that  my  rights  are  jirolected.  Alas!  my  heart  every  day  reproaelus 
me  with  the  blood  that  has  b(‘en  spilt  to  jireserve  or  to  ri  store  me 
my  crown.  It  is.  therefore,  my  dearest  children,  that  I  would  wi>h 
to  return  to  the  majestic  simplicity  c»f  the  Apostle  Peter,  Avho  never 
lost  the  Romagna,  bi'cause  he  never  possessed  it.  ^Ty  only  amhiiiun 
is  foreign  modestly  over  lolftH  M  >.(  mm  )  of  souls.  1  sav  ldb,(MMi,(ioo.  a'i 
we  aia*  among  ourselvi's  ;  idsewliere,  I  would  say -<Mt,(MM),(MM).  And 
L  shall  conduct  P)b,< M M t,(_M,M )  of  the  faithful  on  the  road  to  l^lradi^e. 
without  causing  the  death  of  any  one  I  Jxemember  also,  I  beg.  those 
nine  millions  of  acres  which  J  was  unable  either  to  cultivate  or  to 
govern.  'The  soil  will  ])roduce  spliuidid  crops  :  it  has  lain  fallow  loiej 
enough.  Ihiild  for  me  a  cottage  at  Jerusalem,  wit h  a  chainher  on 
the  second  storey  for  Cardinal  Antonelli.  J  should  ex])erleuce  a 
want,  if  1  did  not  ])ercoive  him  aliove  me.  The  smaller  the  hou-e, 
as  was  .said  by  the  first  journalist  of  oui*  day,  the  greater  will  he  the 
Pontiff.  There,  freed  fi*om  the  cares  of  earth,  Ave  shall  doA'ote  our¬ 
selves  to  spiritual  interests  which  have  suffered  somewhat  throuji 
our  neglecU.  ^\  e  shall  riuiOAUite  doctrine  Avhich  Avaxes  old  :  Ave  shell 
draw  up  a  neAv  (*ode  of  Christian  morality:  the  last  media'val  d:  >’ 
is  out  of  stuison.  We  shall  ])urify  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  so  that 
everyone  may  read  them.  ^l.  l)in>anloni)  Avill  occasionally  come  :o 
s«.H‘  us;  Ave  shall  teach  him  tlu‘  inodi'stA'  of  the  ])riest  and  tlu‘  ])olite- 
ness  of  the  gentleman,  it  also  you  would  construct  a  small  cag'c  :>t 
tht‘  bottom  of  the  garden,  1  Avoidd  not  cA'en  des]mir  of  tamiiiLT  -J- 
Ahuiillot.  ^lean while  Italy,  restorml  to  the  ])rivilego  of  self-g'oveiai- 
inent,  Avill  g^radually  console  her.self  for  the  evil  we  have  doni*.  She 
Avill  construct  railways,  establish  electric  telegra})hs,  institute  manu- 
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iiriiit  2*00(1  lHn)ks.  And  onr  well-belovod  son,  the  Kinij:  of 
,.,i,H*d  of  ibo  tliiiiidcr-stroke  Avliicli  we  launched  airainst  liiiu, 
l)iinsell‘,  as  before,  to  bis  natural  duties.  vVnien  I" 

"  Thus  lur  the  irood  Pope:  and  his  audience,  touched  with  his  evan- 
|\-il  sj'ii’il.  admire  and  applaud  him,  esj)ecially  the  Peidmontese 
"i;  .*!-  vlio  strains  him  in  a  warm  embrace.  Hut  now  the  youthful 
,„-i.s'c'ntative  of  Austria,  S])rin2-in2-  u]).  exclaims  with  the  vivacity 
I  acce])t  the  iidierilance  of  the  Holy  See  in  Italy!  I 
!  vi'iu  the  succession  of  the  Sultan!  I  accept  every  thinu: !  It  is 
tnulitioaal  ])(»licy  of  Austria  !"'  Ah)ticin2*,  however,  that  the 
Tivtirli  (’uptain  smiles  sarcastically  and  strokes  his  moustache  at  this 
•liinicicristic  outburst,  he  resumes  more  modestly — ‘‘  If,  however, 
j'iirujK'  ohjccts,  1  shall  accept  nothiiif^  at  all ;  for  iny  ailairs  are  at 
|iiv.<(uit  in  such  a  condition  that  1  am  no  longer  able  to  impose  my 
uiil  hy  force.” 

iltue  the  fair  representative  of  the  great  export  house  of  Purse, 
j'eeket,  and  Po..  breaks  in,  and  addresses  the  young  Austrian  in 
liu-  h'llowiug  t(‘rms  : — ‘'-My  dear  child,  permit  the  mother  of  a 
l-iiiiilv  to  give  you  wise  advice.  !My  nation  wish  yen  neither  good 
iidiM'vii.  as  they  have  ]n’Oved  by  abstaining  both  from  attacking  and 
(K-leiidin^  you.  Pngland  has  left  you,  as  was  her  true  ])olicv,  to 
Itflit  it  out  with  the  French  and  Italians.  Thus  she  has  remained 
tl;**  allv  of  Fi’ance,  and  the  protector  in  ^lartihns  of  Italian  liberty,  as 
wi'll  as  your  friend,  without  being  put  to  the  expense  of  a  man  or  a 
S'tilliuLr.  The  good  advice  which  I  olTer  you  will  compromise  neither 
i,i\'  l)ml2et  nor  my  neutrality.  Helieve  me,  my  dear  child,  don't 
M\k  to  aggrandise  yourself.  The  rage  for  annexation  has  ruined 
lilt'  lltiuse  of  Austria,  as  the  mania  for  land  has  ruined  the  good  and 
txciHeiit  Lamartine.  Lamartine  and  yon  are  not  competent  to  the 
inaiiageini'iit  of  your  alhiirs,  in  spite  of,  or  raihei’,  owing  to  the 
fxii'ut  of  your  domains.  What  has  Lamartine  done ‘r"  ile  has  ]nit 
up  Ills  estates  for  sale,  in  order  to  ]')ay  his  debts  honour;d)ly.  Try 
and  profit  by  his  example.  Il’  von  do  not  Itdce  a  decided  stc]),  soon 
jiinl  ijuickly,  you  will  next  reign  at  Plichy.*  !Mtike  haste,  then,  to 
'^('il  some  good  pieces  of  land,  to  pay  oti*  the  incumbrances  which 
]uvss  up, on  the  rent  of  your  States.  Sell  Venctia  to  the  Italians, 
Hungary  to  the  Hungarians,  Gallicia  to  the  IV^les.  it  is  better  to 
si'll  privjiiely  than  to  be  foreibly  dispossesscal,  if  you  make  a  good 
liargain  with  your  op]n’essed  subjects,  every  one  will  gain  by  it,  and 
you  yourself  more  than  any  one.  You  Avill  escape  the  disgrace  of 
liimkruptcy,  yum  will  ])ay  y’our  debts,  tnid  there  will  remain,  after  all 
is  (lone,  several  millions  of  francs.  These  you  will  em|)lov  in  the 
iMprovement  of  a  small  territory,  verv  tranquil,  verv  (lerman,  the 
jtossession  of  Avhich  no  one  will  dis])ute  with  vou.  Jlut  when  I  see 
you  coveting  the  inheritance  of  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan  as  a 
ivinedv  for  vour  embarrassments,  [  compare  you  to  a  man  over- 
wliehned  with  debt,  who  should  accept  tlie  succession  to  two  insol- 


*  The  debtor’s  prison  at  }-*aris. 
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VLMits.”  'File  yoliiii;  Austrian,  soeini>f  that  the  sniisc*  of  tlio^C  1 

is  a^-ainst  his  ]>r(‘tcMisions  to  Italy  and  Turkoy,  puts  in  a  I 

^loldavia  and  Wallachia,  wliicli  is  also  disallowod  and  ilw  I 

,1  ’ll  •  1  •  “MU  in(j  I 

tlieso  iwo  noh  and  oxtcnisive  ])r()vinc.vs  to  choose  thcirown  1 

asserted.  A  discussion  then  ensues  as  to  whetlier  tlie  Italiuu^^.'^*  '■  1 

he  considi‘rt‘d  ]M>litically  majors  or  minoi*s,  litted  or  uutittc,{^^^  i ' 

entrusted  with  the  privilt‘M*e  of  eleciinir  their  own  ruleis.  Tlio  ^ 

i(h‘a  of  such  a  power  heiiiir  intiaisled  to  tlieni  liorrities  th*  *! 

youm^r  men  of  Naples  and  Vienna;  the  iormer  of  whom 

that,  in  such  an  event,  his  kiiiM-doni  would  he  lost,  as  the 

the  two  Sicilies  di‘-ire  nothiiiM*  hetter  than  to  escape  tVoni  ih/sV,' 

of  their  ruUu’s.  The  Ih*esidcnt  altmmpts  to  reassm-e  him  hv  poiut'i*', 

out  how  he  may  counteract  the  eilect  of  Ids  suhjeets  hein-r  hi-ou.r''! 

into  immediate  contact  with  Spates  under  the  tree  and  ecpial  laws 

Sardinia.  Jle  ivcomnuMuls  him  to  exercise  liis  despotic  poww  I- 

chaiiMflnir  the  constitution,  correctiiiM:  abuses,  demolishiiiM*  suiui*  if 

Ids  prisons,  prdtinuf  an  end  to  torture,  and  dismissim^  live  or  sjv 

thousand  ajfents  of  the  police.  In  this  way  he  may  yet  reiiru  for  ihC 

or  six  months,  a  lorn,:-  tman  tor  a  iJourhon;  hut,  hy  the  1st  of  Jaiiuarv 

next,  he  ]>redicis  that  all  Italy  will  he  Piedmontese. 

i  lavinuf  thus  settled  the  Italian,  the  C\mi»’iVss  resume  eonsitlcratiou 

ot  the  more  important  Pastern  (Question,  upon  vrhich  the  Russia'.i 

claims  to  he  heard.  Jle  asserts  that  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan  aiv 

yet  in  their  political  minority — tar  too  youiiM-  to  u'overn  theniM‘l\a*s; 

and  he  ex|)resses  him.^elf  williiii,^  to  relieve  them  ol‘  that  responsihilitv 

AM-ainst  this  many  voices  are  raised  ;  hut  the  majoi'ity  are  williuLTio 

acknowledire  that,  since  tlie  days  of  iVter  the  (Ireat*  the  soveiviluH 

ot  Russia  have  assisted  the  cause  of  pronTe.ss,  and  have  created  around 

tlieni,  and  propau’ated  by  compiest,  a  state  of  thino-s  half- wav  hctwtvn 

l)arharisni  and  civilization,  ddie  wily  Russian  takes  advantaev  ot* 

this  feeliiiLT  to  insist  that  it  has  been  tVoni  no  interesied  views  that 

Russia  has  pushed  her  compiests  so  1‘ar,  l)ut  soltdv  from  the  hmo- 

volent  wish^  to  humanize  and  civilize  the  haihai’ous  I’]ast  ;  and  ho 

expresses  himselt  wilhuM*  to  accept  ot  the  most  rude  Jitid  remote  |»i’o- 

vinces  of  the  Turkish  empire,  as  it  is  there  that  his  sway  will  he  nrK 

l)enelicial.  finally,  the  PouM-ress  deierndne  to  make  over  liu’vpt  to 

the  fair  represemat ive  of  lhir.se,  Pocket,  and  Po.,  who  accepts  it  — 

always  subject  to  the  a])proval  of  her  Parliament,  as  .she  fears  Lord 

«lohn  liusscdl  and  .Mr.  Kinelake,  who  decLuim  till  thev  are  red  in 

the  tace  at  the  mere  mention  ot  the  word  annexation.  In  retiii'ii  for 

J^Lrypt,  she  undc'rtakes  to  emrry  out  the  Suez  Panal,  and  to  Lrivp  tip 

Ciihraltar,  ^lalta,  ami  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  Russian,  afterwards. 

not  to  he  out(h»ne  in  iLTimerosity,  proposes  to  make  over  Turkev  in 

Purope  and  Asia  Minor  to  the  P reeks,  with  (\)nstant ino])le  as  tlicir 

capital  ;  and  he  lurther  ])ro]>oses  to  rt'snscitate  ihdand  as  a  ])erpe1iial 

han*i(‘r  bet  ween  Russia  and  the  oilier  Slates  of  Kurojie.  This  last 

] iroposit iiui  is  hailed  wiin  univin'sal  ajiplause  and  entlHislasm:  airl 

the  Russian  obtains  .'^yi*ia  as  a  reward  for  his  disintci’cstedne.'is.  with 

leave  to  jui.sh  Ids  eon(«e.u<  in  Anmmiaj  Kurdistan,  Persia,  PaLid, 
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>  joul  Central  Asia.  Upon  wliicli,  the  now  j)roj)i*iot()rs 

^ Svria  shako  liamls  in  token  ot*  tVioiulship  and  of  t^oinl 
'*■  hulurhood.  "  I  hit  now  the  ihaissian,  wlio  has  hitliorto  roniainod 
c*omos  torwanl  witli  visible  disipiiet ude  to  iinpiire  whether  it 
'  -lilt  that  he  should  ^’ive  np  the  (Irand  Dnehy  of  Posen  to  eoin- 
tr*iht‘  projHised  restoration  of  J’oland.  Un  learniiiir  that  siieh  is 
U  of  the  Conn’ress,  he  iiupiires  where  he  is  to  look  for 

iu*iisati'*ii  for  the  loss  of  one  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  his 
and  is  dirceteil  to  the  ])etty  States  of  (lernianv.  ‘‘  If  we 
of  yon,"  says  the  Ihvsident,  the  sacritiee  of  yonr  Poli.sh 
it  Ihr  the  o’cneral  traiKpiillity  of  Knrope,  and  for  the 
IiKi'ial  iH'iielit  of  an  nnibrtiinate  nation  that  has  endured  inneh 
J  if  riiiLS  hat  tlie  Prussian  monarchy,  for  the  same  rt'asons,  may 
.|l.■.-■I■alKli/A*  itself  in  Cermany.  The  Middle  Ao-e  has  lett  around  you 
•I'laiiiiher  c>f  niieroseopic  States,  parcelled  out  by  chance,  in  one  and 
dir  sanie  nation.  Peiinite  these  unhap])y  little  monaivhies.  Con- 
i^ult  tlie  jH'ople  :  they  will  be  too  hapjiy  to  lilend  themselves  inio 
a  Lrreat  kinodom,  and  thus  to  save  ]>er  cent,  on  tlie  general 
t.xpeiises  of  o()vernment.  As  soon  as  public  opinion  .shall  have  an- 
iijiiiieed  itself,  annex  lioldly.  You  have  tlie  lever  and  the  fulcrum: 
tlie  lever  is  universal  sidfraoe — the  fulcrum  is  a  o-ood  army.  There 
laeds  notliing'  more  to  carry  oif  a  ])roviiice  :  Archimedes  has  stiiil 
so  before  ti.s.  That  system  of  annexation  will  be  fortunate  for  every- 
IkkIv.  hut  es]K‘cially  for  the  new  subjects  of  Jhaissia. 

Ill  return  for  this  roving  commission  of  annexation  among  the 
petty  ]>rincii)alities  of  Germany,  the  Ihui.ssian  oilers  to  France  his 
jiroviiiees  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine;  but  the  repre.sen- 
tutive  of  France  ])ositively  refuses  to  accejit  them,  and  declares  hini- 
selfready  to  spend  his  last  crown,  and  risk  his  last  man,  rather  than 
iiierease  the  territorial  limits  of  France.  I  made  war  in  theCuMniea 
for  the  Turks,  in  Italy  tor  the  Italians;  I  am  reaily  to  make  it  again, 
if  ahsohitely  necessary,  in  sujiport  of  some  great  pi'inciple.  Rut  may 
I  (lie  at  St.  Helena,  if  I  ever  covet  a  sinule  half-leaii'ue  of  territorv  ! 
You  have  heard  (addressing  the  Fnglishwoman)  the  sjieeches  of  your 
Parliament,  you  have  read  the  diatribes  of  your  journals,  when  my 
faithful  ally  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  vote  of  the  j)eo})le,  coni- 
]ielled  me  to  accept  some  mountain  slopes.  From  that  day  1  swore 

that  1  would  take  no  .more..” _ [.flm'  Piysident  afterwards  ])roceed.s  to 

congratulate  himself  on  the  saving  which  this  remodelling  of  Furope 
will  enable  him  to  elfect  by  reducing  the  French  army,  upon  the  va.'it 
internal  im])rovements  he  will  be  al)le  to  elfect,  on  the  development 
which  conlirmed  ]H‘ace  will  give  to  his  new  commercial  treaty  with 
England;  and  ends  by  declaring  that  all  abuses  shall  be  corrected, 
all  l  igdits  jirotected,  and  that  he  has  no  more  cherished  object  of 
ambit  ion  than  that  the  French  nation  shall  be  freer,  more  enlightened, 
happier,  and  greater  than  evei*.  The  reply  of  the  fair  head  of  the 
house  of  Pui*se,  Pocket,  and  Go.  to  this  high-sounding  hai'angue  is 
vt'iy  characteristic.  She  embi’aces  the  orator,  and  exclaims — “France 
IS  very  fortuiuite  hi  possessing  a  jnaii  like  you.  You  have  my  esteem 
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and  my  friondslii])  ;  and  I  ])romise  to  serve  you  us  a  fult)  f 
M-lienever  1  sliall  find  it  inv  interest  to  do  so.”"  *  ^ 

V(M*y  dilierent  in  eliuructer  from  ]\r.  About 's  pleasant  m  1 
l»nK*liure,  is  tlie  pumjililet  wliieli  we  are  now  to  examine.  I>  1)^1  ^ 
tlirouLdanit  an  iniense  liatred  to  Knnfland,  exliibits  an  intimate  ' 
ledire  of  her  streiiirtii  and  weakness,  and  dis})Iays  a  thorinu^r 
quaintanee  with  tlie  juvscnt  ])olitieal  stale  of  Europe,  and  of  T 
cdianeros  wliieli  lmv(‘  taken  tplaee  since  ISI.^.  Traeino-  the  histo  ' 
Imirope  irom  tlie  Holy  Alliance  to  the  ])rcsont  time,  he  assertsTb! 
EuLrland  is  about  to  form  a  second  Holy  Alliance  ao-ainst  Frai/  ^ 
and,  lU’oceediiiLT  upon  this  trratuilous  assumption,  he  savs 
land  canma  be  thi‘  soul  of  a  coalition  ;  that  which  serves  t(»  se? 
rate  cannot  serve  to  combine;  the  inrluenco  which  enfeebles  caiiw 
]*ossibly  siren i»-t hen.  The  nation  that  has  ])laced  her  interests 
com]>letely  in  op])osition  to  all  Euro])ean  inte!*ests,  that  her  nrc^ 
]H‘rity  is  an  almost  inevitable  conse(ptence  of  tlie  ruin  of  ot!u*i< 
cannot  ho])e  that  they  will  airain  wish  to  .contend  for  her  pn.iit 
liord  John  Kussidl  has  said  that  Aajiolcon  the  Third,  in  aeeentin? 
J>avoy,  has  incurri'd  the  susjiicions  of  Kiififlaud.  Whatever  tluse 
sus])icions  may  be,  they  will  never  be  either  as  stronfr  oj.  .jj. 
rmis  as  those  which  the  (  abinet  of  iiOiidon  (‘vorywhere  inspires '' 
Then  comes  the  followinir  sii.:-niticant  and  characteristic  burst  ufself- 
fi-loritication  .—  “And  now,  lot  us  fix  our  rcnfards  upon  France.  "We 
behold  her  stronir  by  the  principle  which  slic  represents,  bv  her 
vernment,  by  her  <renerous  imjudses.;  strono-  also  by  her  arniies 
and  by  her  tietus.  She  would  have  all  these  to  "oppose  to  a 
coalition,  it,  to  su])])ose  an  impossibility,  and  in  sjiite  of  all  the  of. 
Stacies  that  we  have  ])ointed  out,  a  coalition  could  be  formed  nirainst 
lier.  Ah  !  we  are  far  removed  from  Watei-loo.  AVe  are  no  loiiirer 
fatiirued,  exhausted,  ruined  by  twenty  years  of  heroic  warfare.  AVe 
have  ])rotited  by  the  forty-five  years  of  ])eace,  which  Providence  hns 
granted  us,  to  recruit  our  forces,  to  invigoi-ate  our  jiatriotisin.  Our 
^Urican  wars  have  occupied  the  leisure  of  the  most  valiant  army  iu 
J.iUiopc,  and  ha\t‘  accustonu'd  it  to  victorv.  We  have  tirst-ruie 
cai’abines.  Avhich  carry  tar  .and  tiaie,  and  cannons  Avhich  can  sweep 
down  me'ii  at  two  or  three  nnle\s  distance.  ()ur  armv  numbers 
t»no,(Miii  men  ;  and.  if  our  frontiers  were  menaced,  there  would  be  in 
f  ranee  as  many  soldiers  as  f  reiudinien.  A\  e  (‘an  also  tic’ht  at  sea. 
AA  e  lia\  (*  built  gi^^antic  vessels,  (*overed  w  ith  iron,  and  bristliiiLT  witn 
a  trijile  row  ot  guns  ;  we  have  strong  gun-boats  ;  in  short,  a  powerful 
and  ell-m.inned  na\  \ ,  ot  w'hi(*h  we  w'cre  tormerly  de.stitute.  Europe 
would  Ik*  a])palled  it  she  knew'  ot  wh.at  heroic  and  impassionctl  re¬ 
sistance  we  are  ca])able  rather  than  submit  to  fresh  atii'onts.” 

lla\ing  thus  satistactorily  disposed  ot  the  (‘(^alition  against  France, 
he  contidently  atiirms  the  ])ie.sent  political  aspect  ainl  tendency  ci 
((^ntineiit.d  .l‘jUr<i]K'  to  be*  nntavour.able  to  Eng'land,  w’ho  has  abuset! 
bei  na\  .d  .suprt'nnuw,  and  everywdiere  made  eneniH'.s  to  herself 
Auw,  he  sa\  s,  these  cnc'niies  begin  to  reckon  np  their  forces 
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li-ive  bi'irRR  b>  perceive  that,  hy  niiitini^  their  forces,  they 
l*^'i^ilv  heeeine  masters  of  the  situation.  Eiii^Haml  rules  only 
"  '’^  '-dtet"  There  are  in  Kuro])e  two  or  three  maritime  ])owers 
'  ^^elv  tliev  to  eomhine,  eoulil  hold  in  cheek  all  the  Knirlish 
' h('t  hranee  ally  herself  to  Russia  and  Denmark,  and 
^P^\t>rib  J^ea  and  Kuxine  are  closed  to  the  Mno’lish.  Let 
I  *.  <iimaiou  Spain  and  Rortug-al  to  join  that  alliauee,  there 
loii*’'er  a  ^lediterranean — no  longer  an  ocean  for  the  Kng- 
j!'],  Tlieir  island  of  .Malta,  their  Ciihraltar,  will  soon  he  only 
j|i .  (In'aias  of  a  fallen  amhition — the  perished  memories  of  a 
.,1>  (loiniiiion.  Russia  watches  Coustantinople,  when  she  sees 
^Man  of  T'^’ot,  woi'se  than  ever,  and  almost  at  the  last 
Sbt‘  counts  the  houi’S  and  tlie  minutes,  that  she  may  be  the 
iijs"  at  the  division  of  the  succession.  She  thinks  that  there  will 
^,,(•11  he  ereat  coniliets  jiround  that  heritage  of  Sultans,  and  that  it 
will  be  perhaps  the  great  motive  of  the  j)olitical  strifes  and  intrigui;s 
of  the  AVest.  Rut,  as  much  as  Rngland,  Russia  will  claim  her  ])art, 
riaiice  bers,  and  Austria  hers.  AVho  knows,  then,  hut  that  all 
Kurepean  interests  may  combine  themselves  against  those  of  Rng- 
landr  Russia  take  Cb)nstantinople,  and  let  her,  by  the  deliles 

of  the  t)ara),  spi*ead  herself  abroad  over  Asia,  Avhere  she  already 
toiubes  tla*  sources  of  the  river  Amour  ;  let  France  estal)lish  herself 
at  Alex'iiialria,  and  let  her  generously  open,  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Suoz,  the  path  to  India  to  all  Furope;  let  Austria,  gix^edy  of 
doiiiinion, — and  the  old  edifice  of  whose  ])Ower  is  crumbling  to  the 
(lust, — witiulraw  herself  slowly  from  Italy,  whei*e  her  ])osition  is  no 
lont:vr  tenable,  aiifl  let  her  descend,  following  the  basin  of  the 
ILiiube,  into  those  Principalities  which  seek  their  unity,  and  over 
which  the  actual  sen'ereigns  exercise  oidy  Ji  temporary  authority. 
Oil  tliat  (lav,  J'ingland  will  be  vampiished,  and  the  e(|uilibriuin  of 
hurojH*  restored.” 

After  intliilging  in  this  deligldfrd  dmini  of  the  approaching  hunu- 
llatieii  of  /"  the  author  ])roceeds  t(j  point  out  that 

Fraticc  could  have  no  ol)jecti»>n  to  Prussia’s  carrying  out  her  long- 
clit. ri>]icd  sclieme  of  i slaljlishing  her  ascendant  over  the  German 
t’oufeheration,  as  it  matters  little  to  France  that  a  German  Fmpire 
sliould  spring  up,  ])rovided  that  her  frontiers  are  secured  on  the 
side  of  the  Rhimg'as  FOmple^trrly  as  no\>c-t-hey  tire  on  the  side  of  the 
Alp".*'  lb*  tlien  attempts  to  show  that  tin*  feelings  and  tendencies 
of  the  Frc'iich  and  German  nations  have  so  much  in  common,  that  a 
strict  alliance  b(‘tw('en  thetn  would  be  })ertectly  natural,  as  well  as 
exceedingly  beneficial  to  both  ])arties.  “  Her  material  interests,” 
he  snys,  “urge  Germany  to  cultivate  our  friendshi]).  I'he  commerce 
of  that  nation  has  no  other  outlet  at  this  moment. than  that  by  the 
North  S('a.  ’J’he  neci'ssities  of  the  }'eo]>le  im])eratively  demand  other 
outlets,  which  can  alone  be  ojiened  through  a  treaty  of  ])eace  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  /(dlverein.  We  know  that  jn*ofound  and  ])raetical 
minds  have  alriuidy  (.‘Hlertaimul  tlu*  idiui  of*  such  a  treaty,  and  that 
they  are  studying  its  basis.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  agieeable  to 
V'-'I..  IV.  '  R 
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Tiif  Antlioi’  U‘ll>  Pivtacc*  tliut 

*•(['(.*  >]*oc'iol  ol»jt‘**t  oi  the  prc.'i'iit 
\vt«;k  i>  t'‘  ln'ir.u'  tlio  lessons  ot  Sen;)- 
Tiiiv  into  contact  with  onr 

iii'i.Uan  every-tla y  lile,  and  that 
<;  ouol',  lull  as  they  are  of  home  inei- 
;iml  familiar' illustrations,  olier 
ji.'iiiliar  aflvaiitaLjes  hn*  this  kind  ot 

more  vivitl  eoiieeptioii  of  wliat  lle 
w.i'.  ami  of  what  lie  is  to  us — this  is 
to-iaiiialsothe  truest  insio-ht  into  the 
mt'aiiiiiLt  and  i>suos  ot  our  earthly  liie. 
ilow  far  the  Author  himself  has 
Kaiiie'l  ('hrist,  jnay  he  inferred  from 
Li.>  view  of  the  ^re.it  central  truth  of 
tlie  Atonement.  At  one  time*  he 
iK'lievetl  with  those  who  juake  the 
i—eiiee  t*f  tin'  Atonement  to  consist 
not  in //o  CitfhiranCi'  (if  ju'mil  Kifjhr- 
Idit  in  tiiu  jn  rftcf  exit  (hit  toil  of 

S'h'-.oirrifiri  1(1/  hire  In  Hint  cm! n ranve^ 
this  lieino  accepted  hy  (fod  as  a  eom- 
)»eii'iiioii  for  man’s  sin  but  ‘•when 
liilit  tiivt  heoviii  to  emmjre  from  the 
«iaikne'>,  wliieh  had  till  then  ov<*r- 
the  sulijeet,”  he- saw-liiat-sucli a 
thiiii  v.'as  “  hy  no  means  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  1  uiLjua^e  of  Seri})ture, 
aii'l  fell  far  shorLof  the  depth  of  the 
>u'oj(‘ct.”  And  where,  now,  is  his 
s  aiidim;  ]»oint  !  Let  his  own  words 
aihwer  the  (piestioii : — 

'■('hri-t  Iteinjf  perfeetly  ‘  lioly,  harmless, 
a:i'l  separate  from  sitjiiers.’  and  yel,  hear- 
iii,olh‘iii nil  Ids  licart  as  theirelder  Hrotiier, 
oiiii.*'  I'.'fore  his  Fatlier  to  confess  tlicir 
with  a  sense  of  it  wliieh  only  perfect 
LoiiiieiS  can  iiive,  and  vet  with  a  love  and 
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I  compa'Jsion,  a  hope  and  trust  for  them, 
j  which  n  tthiiiL;  hilt  Div  ine  love  could  fcid  ; 

I  acknowlcd'^im'  tlie  justiia*  of  (lod's  wrath 
a-piinst  sin;  takini;  voluntarily  a  sliarc  of 
t  he  sullcrim'  tine  tt)  sinful  liuni-inity  ;  liein  jj 
ohv>dicnt  unto  death,  even  the  ilcatli  of  the 
Cross;  hcariiii'  their  sins  in  his  own  hody 
I  on  tii(‘  Cross,  atnl  thus  makinij,  in  tlm 
nanit*  <d*  his  Itrcthrcn  and  on  thidr  hciiaif, 
a  full  re[)araUuii  for  the  dishonour  done  to 
Cod.” 

■  (Jiiotini;  from  iMr.  iMcLeod  r.imp- 
I  bell’s  work  on  the  Atoiieineiit,  he 
:  proceeds  to  suy  - 

i  .  T 

;  “It  was  not  m  us  so  to  contess  our  sins, 
neitlun*  in  as  there  in  us  su.  h  knowledLje  of 
tlie  heart  of  the  Father.  But,  if  another 
could  ill  tills  act  for  us — if  there  mii^lit  he 
11  mediator,  an  inlereeS'or  —  one  at  oni*e 
I  sullieiently  one  Nvitli  us,  and  yet  sutlieiently 
separated  from  our  sin.  to  leel  in  sinh's.s 
liumanity  what  our  sinful  humanity — eould 
'  it  in  sinlessiit'ss  look  l)aekon  its  sins — would 
feid  of  troilly  eomleniiiat ion  i>f  them  ami 
sorrow  for  tluMu.  so  eonfessitu^  them  lad'ore 
Cod  : — one  eoiuiiiLf  sulliident  ly  near  to  our 
need  of  mercy  to  bo  able  to  pleail  for  mei\‘y 
for  ai'cordin”’  to  that  m-ed,  and  at  tlie 
Sana'  tinie.  so  aljidinjj  in  the  hitsoniof  the 
Ihtlluu',  and  in  the  li'^ht  of  his  lovi*  and 
secret  of  his  heart,  as  in  iiitereedinij  for  us 
to  take  full  atid  perfeet  advanta;^e  of  all 
that  is  tlurc  that  is  on  our  si  !«*,  and  wills 
'  our  salvation; — if  the  Son  of  Cod  has,  in 
'  tin*  ])ower  of  love,  eonie  into  tlie  e.ipaeity 
I  of'sirHr  laeiliation  in  takiii;'  onr  nature 
'  and  heeomini;  onr  hrotlier,  and  in  that 
j  sanu*  power  of  love  has  heeii  contented  to 
I  Sillier  all  that  sneh  im'dialion  aeeoniplisheil 
in  sulferiii;'  llesh  imiilied— is  not  the  snit- 
1  alileness  and  the  aeeeptahleiiess  of  the  sa- 
1  cri  ice  of  C’lirist,  wln  ri  liis  soul  Nvas  made  an 
oiier'n^for  sin,  wh;il  w(*  ean  understand?” 

,  ••Thus,  then,  nvo  liave  arrived  at  tiie 
idea,  tliat  the  essence  of  tin*  Atom*inent 
I  eonsi^ted  in  our  Lord's  e.viti  tt<n’ji  c<m/\  s- 
simi  of  sin  on  onr  Itrliilf.  ami  in  our  name, 
his  de.ith  heim;  n  >t  a  peiuihy  (‘iidured  as 
j  a  sLihsiitute,  hut  the  perfeeted  expression 
'  of  such  confession.” 

i:  1 
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Tlio  man  wlio  can  thus  resolve  the 
)uoj)itiatioii  of  ('hrist  into  a  mere 
vicarious  or  <*x|)iatoiy  confession  of 
sin  Mil  our  Itelialf,  will  make  but  a 
sorry  ex]K)sit(U’  of  the  j)rofouml  wonls 
ami  matclile.>s  works  of  the  (Ireat 
Incarnate.  He  may  >]M‘ak  of  it  as 
not  (Uily  one  of  tin*  im>st  blesse<l,  “luit 
om‘  of  tlie  highest  tasks  in  which  tlie 
labour  of  a  life  can  be  s]>(*nt,to  briutj: 
the  words  of  ( 'lu  ist  a  little  nearer  tlie 
ln'art  of  man  but  how  can  this  be 
done,  when  tlie  very  words  are  di¬ 
vested  and  emptied  of  all  that  can 
cither  adapt  or  emh'ar  tluuii  to  the 
heart  of  man  ?  Words  whieh  tell  of  no 
substitute  and  no  substitution,  of 
no  ]»ropitiation  for  sin,  and  of  no  w- 
demptioii  through  the  blood  of  ( 'hrist, 
must  t'ver  jirove  lifidess  and  power¬ 
less,  ami  jiowerless  just  because  they 
are  lifeh*ss.  We  aie  agreed  that  we 
]uactieally  understand  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  just  so  far  as  it  brin!j.*s  us  to 
God — to  a  true  ri'peiitance  for  sin — a 
yiehlino  up  of  ourselves  to  Ghrist  as 
our  Lord  and  Saviour — a  joyful  re¬ 
cognition  of  God  as  our  Father,  ami 
a  return  of  our  sjiirits  to  their  true 
home  ill  Him  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
Atonement.  These  are  elfects,  whose 
prodiieiiiLT  cause  is  something  distinct 
and  ditl'ereiit  frmii  themselves  ;  and 
for  this  we  look  in  vain,  till  we  come 
to  tlu‘ Gross  and  see  in  its  mysterious 
Sutferer  the  one  only  Substitute  for 
man — the  one  only  Propitiation  for 
sin. 

W  e  mean  not  by  these  remarks  to 
imply  that  there  is  iiothin^c  in  these 
two  volumes  but  uiimixed  error.  Far 
from  it.  d'hey  embody  much  that  is 
as  valuable  as  it  is  practical.  The  eon- 
versations,  discourses,  and  miracles 
of  our  Lor«l,  are  all  laid  umh'r  con¬ 
tribution  for  to}>ics  on  which  the 
Author  may  exjiatiate,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  which  he  may  brin.o  out 
and  apjdy  the  ethics  of  our  Ghristian 
TestaiiuMit.  The  expositions  are  very 
short,  and  from  their  number  and 
variety  are  well  adapted  to  form  a 
book  of  daily  read  in  u^s — and  m>t  witli- 
out  >onie  decree  of  profit — either  in 
the  family  or  in  retirement. 


Short  Fssays  ox  Suort  Text*:  r 
hiiynian.  htnidoii :  Wortlu«:.» 'a. 


tosh,  and  Hunt. 


Lkch-res  ox  pR^^ER.  Bv  q  r 
1‘astor.  London:  J. 

Son. 


Tnonin  the  ]u*oduction  ofalavia  t- 

this  little  book  is  not  tin'  mt.-ninivo- 
i.LOiorance.  The  Author  niakis  .. ! 

little  prtdeiision  to  learning, and  wl  i 

I  he  does  possess.  In*  ja^hrs 
rather  as  the  cruteh  of  an  invalid ‘j!' 
sui»i>ort,  than  as  the  cane  of  a  ox- 
comb  for  Hourish.”  Ib'isnot 
of  the  classics  ;  has  sonn'  anjuaija- 
ance  with  the  original  laniniai:e>  iu 
:  which  the  Lible  was  written '  and. 
like  the  man  Luther,  would  not  hi 
without  his  little  knowledof  (»f 
Hebrew  for  untold  sums  of  ^41." 

:  lb'  is  a  man  of  laroe  rea^lintr,  and  can 
i  turn  his  readino  to  account.  lfi>ex|H»- 
j  sit  ions  of  these  short  tt'Xts  are  neiila-r 
I  elaborate  nor  ])rofound,  but  lailnT 
I  situple  and  i)ractical.  In  twf»  ortliixf 
of  the  chapters  he  has  spoken  from  a 
de(*per  p«*i‘sonal  consciousness ;  and 
I  his  words  will,  no  diaibt,  find  au 
echo  in  many  a  bosom. 

We  art'  a  1  wavs  olad  to  hear  tip 
voice  of  the  laity  on  any  suhjeet  ef 
moral  and  s])iritual  intt'iest.  V'o 
have  no  fear  of  their  entrenehiiiLT  nii 
the  province  of  the  cleriry.  If  a  man 
ha?;  anythin^  to  say  to  tlie  Inmy  o;ii- 
j  side  world  (T  ja'actical  moment,  it  is 
;  his  duty  to  say  it,  whether  he  lalt-m; 

I  to  the  priesthood  or  not.  Wu ]ne}t.T 
*  the  priestliood  of  letters  to  the  ]nit  't- 
hood  of  otiice,  and  the  temple  of  Truth 
;  to  the  shrine  of  ]H'rfunetoiy  scrviio. 

■  f^till  we  should  like  the  attitudi'  'd 
the  speaker  to  bc'  more  indcpeiidcni. 
i  and  his  voice  more  manly,  than  our 
I  layman.  It  wmsa  mistake  to  diiriiiiy 
his  short  and  ini])eifect  comments  l>y 
,  the  name  of  Fssays.  They  have 
nothin^  of  the  essay  in  them  :  and 
there  are  but  few  of  the  subjects  whh  h 
would  admit  of  such  a  style  and 
tri'atment.  As  practical  and  experi¬ 
mental  utterances  we  acceid  them. 


i  The  “  JiCctures  on  Jhayer,”  hy  a 
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.rv  PM^tor.  inorit  a  few  words, 
volauu'  is  wnttoii  on 
'  ‘i'T'lmt  Nvitli  hn^v  little  disorinii- 
■  '  It  i"  eiiipliat ically  a  ditticidt 

;,nd  in  proportion  to  its 
V  ^:’iiitvdiould  Petlie  depth  and  in- 
“•-vi.ftliou'jit  bestowed  upon  it. 
uV  1'^  niaver  I  In  what  are  we  to 


it,  ifl.itifns  ti>  till'  I'lim  mill  imr 
i‘,'.^,.,.|'tlii'  liitiiiite  ■'Vill  •'  "'liat  are 


.'f  "I  .  ,  . 

iMaiiii^^-  :nid  etleets  on  man  him- 
l  /  answer  these  and  other 
,?ii,>tieiis  ot  a  kindivd  nature,  is  a 
tidt  to  ''liirli  hilt  few  are  eipial.  We 
,j\,  iiKt  sav  this  to  depreciate  the  little 
v.il  ime  now  before  ns.  It  has  its 
eUifiiis  of  truth  and  worth  ;  but 
ih,  Itrturesbein.o,  for  ‘‘  the  most  part, 
coiii|i"sed  oiaoinally  for  the  use  of  a 
(  Hiiitrv  con,irre,iration  ”  every  thin^r 
ir'iiniacliinirto  “abstruse  disipiisition 
ni  icariUMl  i-esearch,”  was  necessarily 
t'Xilii'hd  fioin  the  treatment  of  the 
>iilijt‘i*t.  Tlu'ii,  moreover,  they  were 
-oiiiiposci  during;*  a  period  of  pain¬ 
fully  t’-viiio  anxiety,  and  were  after- 
ivaiil^  revi>ed  and  arranoed  in  a  time 


vi  most  severe  aflliction.”  They 
c.inv  with  them  the  impress  of 
thi>  fact  ;  and  therelore  it  would  be 
(hiiiaiidiao  too  much  of  the  Author 
to  look  for  the  fruits  of  some  closer, 
scvtM'i'r  mental  ap])lication. 

The  iir-'t  Lecture  on  the  efiicaey  of 
Prayer  emlaxlies  some  very  pertinent 
iviraiks,  and  olaiices  at  the  objection 
ivhii  h  is  taken  by  not  a  few  to  this 
pair  of  Christian  duty,  arisin<;  out  of 
the  fixed  and  iinchano;eal)le  decrees 
eiLoil.  Til  the  limitations  of  ])rayer 
li'*  is  much  more  at  home.  Xor  can 
wo  doubt,  that  the  teachinjxs  of  this 
ci'imtiy  Pastor  on  _tlils  .J_n  t  crest  in  lt 
suhjt'ct,  will  be  found  of  positive  ad¬ 
vantage  to  nmnvboiyond  the  boundary 
of  1;  is  own  jiarisb,  and  even  Ixwond 
the  jiale  of  his  own  CMiurch.  The 
laiiLfua'ic  of  prayer  is  the  utterance 
<'i  tile  heart,  ami  to  the  renewc'd  and 
Niiieritied  heart  tlnu’e  is  but  one  lan- 
j:u;  .10,  whose  (h'et>  and  living  utter¬ 
ance  can  be  poured  into  no  ear  but 
Ills  who  knows  the  heart. 


,  A  pRIKF  nUT  PniGlTT  WlT.UFRXESS 

tlorUNKY:  A  McMOIR  OF  WlI.MAM 
CfCTllHiE:  to  whieh  is  pretixed  ii  Nar¬ 
rative  of  the  (»reat  Revival  of 
I  ill  Montrose  and  Neiuhhourhood,  and 
I  I’errvdon;  with  illustrative  cases.  Py 

I  AVilliain  Mitchell,  Shipowner.  Mont- 

I  rose:  (ieorije  Walker;  and  London: 
j  J aiuos  N  isbet  and  Co. 

The  suhjiTt  of  this  memoir  was 
boin  ill  i^lay,  LSJP,  at  l>unniehen,  a 
I  village  situated  about  four  miles  from 
!  Forfar,  amoiiLtst  l)(‘autiful  ami  ro- 
i  maiitic  scenery.  His  parents, thou<^di 
I  comparatively  poor,  beloiij^eil  to  that 
class  of  the  Scottish  pea.saiitry  from 
'  whieh  have  spruiyi^  some  of  the  fii*st 
and  rarest  examples  of  intellectual 
and  moral  worth.  Xothin;^^  rmnark- 
ahle  occurred  to  mark  the  years  of 
iufaiiev  or  of  boyhood  with  any  pecu¬ 
liar  interest.  At  the  a^^e  of  tiftemi, 
he  left  the  iiareiital  roof,  and  heeame 
all  at  once  exposed  to  the  temptations 
and  the  vices  of  a  lar^^e  town.  His 
im})ressions  of  early  piety  faded  from 
his  mind  ;  and  althonifli  of  an  amialde 
teiiqier  and  disposition,  it  was  yet 
hilt  too  manifest  that  he  was  liviim 
j  without  (h)d  in  the  world.  After  tlie 
:  lapse  of  many  months,  n  more  strik- 
in^f  dispensation  of  1  liviiie  Providence 
arunsed  him  to  serious  thon^dit  ;  hiit 
it  was  not  till  nearly  four  years  from 
this  jieriod,  tliat  he  obtained  ])eace 
with  (hid,  and  entered  upon  a  life  of 
practical  holiness.  His  conversion 
I  was  followed  by  an  entire  sejiaratiou 
from  the  world.  His  eompianionshiiis 
I  were  very  few,  and  his  interconrso 
I  even  with  them  not  at  all  fre([neiit. 
i  He  devoted  all  his  leisure  moments 
I  to  the  work  of  self-cnltnre,  and  his 
improvement  became  a])paieiit  to  all. 
HindrlrTailed  him,  and  he  was  forced 
to  ri'tnrn  borne  and  seek  the  rest 
and  the  recreation  which  were  needed 
to  restore  his  enfeebl(*d  and  wasted 
i  form.  His  intense  love  of  literature 
;  indnceil  him  to  Inwome  a  memlier  of 
I  the  Youn;^  NIeiTs  Cliii>tian  In>titiite, 
i  for  which  ho  prepared  several  essays 
I  and  addresses,  and  became  eminent 
I  amoiii^  his  associates.  One  of  his 
I  ].apeis  is  on  “The  Love  of  Litem- 
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tnn*,’’  in  whicli  lie  ri'']»rr‘so7it.'^  tlio 
cnTistitnrnt  clinncnts  of  litor.iinro  Mr< 
tliosi* — Man,  Xntuiv,  ainl  (ioii.  Ills 
roinarks  on  tlio  second  of  tlicso — 
Nature — will  show  tlie  tendency  of 
his  mind : — 

“  Wo  should  loro  literature,  h'^oauso  it 
reveals,  iinrn»rs,  idoali/os  Nature,  ropro- 
dueos  it  uj)on  tl\o  lettered  ]\n;o.  I’oiMry, 
the  hi^liost  linnanioTit  of  lio’raturo,  chal- 
louijos  a  special  projiort y  in  Nattiro.  IN  orv 
true  poet  is  a  darline  child  of  the  nn^hty 
iuoth(‘r.  He  loves  lier.  learns  front  Ium', 
oomniuni's  with  her.  has  a  soul  to  appre¬ 
ciate  intensely  her  iilories.  her  beauty,  and 
h('r  sul'liniity — -lovi's  her(‘veti  in  the  ]>lain- 
ost  ^arh — has  a  line  j>erct*]>lion  of  the 
tanaloirios  between  Iter  and  the  world  <*f 
Thou'j^ht — can  ini»'rprct  her  correctly,  and 
d(‘serih(‘  h«’r  vividly — (‘\tracts  inspiration 
front  her.  or  a  lini*  ent Imsiasin.  or  a  ealnt 
deliijht.  and  possesses  iit  toni^ninccnit 
measure  the  ]iower  of  contninnieatin<j^ 
t!ies('  feeliiiijs  to  others,  by  means  of  his 
verse*,  i^'iixhtless  thouixh  In'  was,  old  blind 
Homer  lov»*d  Nat  tin*  deeply;  and  as  ho 
sat  on  tho  soa-he'acli  of  anciont  Chios, 

‘  P.ehf'ld  the  Iliad  and  tho  Odyssoy 
Ui>o  to  tiic  >weiliuit  of  the  voiccful  sea.’ 

Attd  thus  with  all  tlno  ])oots.  Thov 
have*  de'serihod  Nat  tiro  as  if  sho  wero  part 
of  thoir  e>\\  n  soul.  Tin*  poe'li.  t«to,  e»f  tho 
Jhhle*.  have*  all  a  ]'oot‘s  familiarity  with 
tin*  natural  world.  Tin*  ins])ire*d  hat  els 
and  prophe’ts — suidt  as  Job,  Havid.  Solo¬ 
mon,  and  Isaiah — investeil  tho  truth  etf 
hoavon  with  tho  hennty  of  oarlli,  <*lotln'd 
it  with  nature*  as  \t it h  a  irarment,  a  j;ar- 

men.t  of  he'auty.  a  renal  nth' . 

J’rethahly  e*ve'ryhody  ]»i)ssossos  an  ittheronf 
love*  e»f  Nature.  Hut  itt  most  peojtie  this 
fee*li!i'jr  is  e'itli  'r  epiito  <1  >rma’it,  etr  onlv 
jiartially  eiovelo]n*d.  Wo  do  not  <levoto 
oursolve's  as  much  ns  we  e.ui^ht  ti)  tin' 
contomplation  of  Nature,  nor  etpi'u  our 
lie*arts  so  much  as  we*  ouLrht  to  elo  to  tho 
)>uro  and  ek*li.;htful  itilluonevs  e)f  (iod'.s  all  , 
lair  oroatiim.  How  Hfflc  re*al  o;it!nisiasm  ' 
is  aroiise'd  in  tho  souls  of  many  l>v  the  j 
o.'nte*mplatioii  of  sue*!i  ethjects  as  tlie 
suhlimo  mountains  ainl  tho  i;e*nt!o  llowors, 
fountains,  softly-sinjriu'T  streams.  ]^avturo- 
ot'Vt'i’od  nie'adeiws,  lakes  e*m’oo>ome’d  amomj^ 
liills.  hre>ad  rivers,  sky-ixirt,  for-ov(*r- 
soundiinjj  e)e*oans,  binls  and  hoasts  and 
lishe*s.  irre*on  tre*(?s  and  the*  ij^rasn-  earth, 
raindrops  from  ln*ave'n  and  tho  white  j 
snow.  innuun*rahlo  hurniu:'  stars,  tho  i 
silvery  moon,  like  a  ijihlod  crescent  e>r  a 
warrior's  sliiohl,  tho  hhiziu;;  sun,  li^ht- 
niuj;  and  thunder,  and  tempest  anel  dark-  ; 


nesc— t1ie'_ floating  eloudlmd  orp-ip. I 
hihitiuLT  innumorahlo  e^rand  aii-l  '  I 

re'stpie  scenes  and  shapes  in  e*ivll..i<^  I 
rauui,  sonu‘tim(*s  rose'mhlin'^  snowvP  "  I 
tains.  sonmtiiiK's  cities  with  fovr^?  I 
hatllomemts,  somotitnos  aerial  fur*"  '  I 
.  some'timos  like  hnsh<*s  I 

j  jilam,  sometimes  reproscntlti(r  I 

.  objects  iti  e'olossal  ina;rnitu,l,"_jj‘  1 

i  time  dra win*.:  a  vapoury  e-urtain  ovp-n'  I 
I  skv.  at  another  appearin'.;  only  as  a  f,  ^  I 

I  white  sp(ds  far  aloft —  ’  ^  1 

;  ‘  The  heautcotis  semblance  of  a  flock  at  ro.*  •  ' 

If  we  love*d  Nature  more,  wo  would  ■, 
poi'try  more;  and  on  the  other  luci'l'^:^ 
we  loved  ]»oetry  more  decplv,  we  \v,>a’i 
.  hwe  Nature  more  intensciy.  lV.otrv  h 
Nature  id<'alis<'d — Nature  reVeah'il 
pale  hut  {glorious  li<;ht  of  ima^inatiou. 

‘  The  lijrlit  that  never  was  or.  sea  or  shore  •* 

which  colours  its  object  like  a  summer 
I  sun -  et.  siillusiii;;  the  laiulseape  with  erim. 
j  son  lijrht.*’ 

:  Yonii"  Outlirlo  hoenmo  idontifiol 

w'ith  the  recent  I'evivuls  of  lii< 
hirnl,  ;tn<l  eiitered  with  heart  and  suil 
into  them.  Nor  was  he  slow  to  dip 
his  pen  in  ink,  and  write  in  tlidr 
favour  :  not  that  he  w'as  qiialitiod  to 
enter  into  their  phiIoso])]iy,  or  in  a 
position,  from  his  y<mth  and  inexperi¬ 
ence,  to  tliseritninate  with  tiny  d  ptli 
or  certainty  between  the  false  atnlthe 
true  in  a  time  of  nnnsnal  relindous 
oxeitoment.  A  Hrst-elass  work  np-'H 
this  suhjeet  is  .'^till  a  desideratniin 
Nor  ds  any  man  (|na]ificMl  to  write 
such  ;i  hook,  whose  philo>ophy  is  net 
ti^s  ('nli_Lht('ned  as  his  theolo'.y  is 
Serii dural, and  wliose moral  eonsciou'- 
ness  is  not  etpial  to  his  speculative 
knowledixe. 

ThouLih  wo  cuniiot  look  on  thi> 
little  volnme  as  tiny  eontrihntion  to 
onr  ( 'hii.di:in  hio-rj-aphy.  it  nitty  yet 
he  retid.  wiili  interest  and  profit. 


Tnn  CoxanKGATioxAL  Pri.rTT.  Cm- 
dneted  by  the  Hev.  T.  (».  Herten.  ^  ol. 
IX.  hoiidon:  JiuUl  and  fdass,  New 
]>ridge-street. 

Ix  addition  to  some  twelve  or  feint  eon 
good  sermons,  supplied  l>y  varions 
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>rinisters,  an<l  as 
I'iivc  ill 
tii'st  sovon  ot' 
*  ot  Ifciiiios  on  the  Kiustle  to 
l.y  .1.0  EUitor.  A  ino.-o 
lie  eouI<l  not  have  iiinler- 
Tiieiv  is  no  otlier  conipositioii 
i  -irii  ilie  eoin]i:i>s  of  the  (/hiistian 
'IVt  iiiient  so  elaborate,  or  more  de- 
j.'ui'Iinif  f“*'  exposition  sneh  a 
mind,  or  sneh  a  dojitli  of 
"'.‘jij,,;,!  powm*  and  coiiseionsness. 

( IniMientaries,  ancient  and  nnalern, 
^v('  have  on  this  Kpistle,  but  still  its 
onitcnts  arc  far  from  beiiiix  exliansted. 
>;,.r  has  Mr.  Horton  jiroceediMl  so  far 
ki  his  lectures  as  to  justify  ns  in  hold- 
fij.r  out  the  liope  that  he  will  throw 
.iiiv  new  or  additional  li.cjht  on  this 
l„.rtion  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  Men 
oi  lij'cr  years  jiiid  of  more  varie<l 
.itraiiiinents,  have  slirnnk  from  the 
ri'jioinihility  of  eonimittiin^  to  the 
even  th(‘ir  most  malinanl  and 
eariiostly  tliomiht-ont  coiritations  on 
tiii'i  master  -  writ iiiLt  of  the  j^noat 
A|»0'tle.  Mr.  Horton  may  sneeeed 
where  otheis  have  failed.  I'he  <‘xpec- 
tatiaiisof  the  .seholar  and  the  stn{lent 
V  .11  not  he  easily  satisthnl ;  but  if  he 


can  niei't  tho.se  ex])ectations,  we  shall 
)m‘  the  tiist  to  encircle  his  lirow  with 
the  nierir(‘d  lanrel.  Let  him  not  make 
too  nmeli  haste.  Even  delay  will  be 
time  oained.  Ilis  ta^k  is  too  <^reat 
ami  too  orand  to  be  done  in  a 
linrrv. 

j'he  ( Minmontarvon  tliePontatoncli 
anil  the  l''oni  (iospels,l>y  the  Lev.  E.  R. 
C'lnder,  ot  Jhiole,  will  be  of  immense 
soi'vice  to  I)ay  and  Snnda.y  School 
Tciichois,thelh*incijmls  of  ediiciitional 
(■stahli^hnients,  and  heads  of  families. 
Ihe  ai(N  to  Jhblieal  Exioesis  "aTe 
h'*in;r  daily  mnltipllcd,  so  that  the 
ktiowh'di^e  which  was  formerly  the 
]»<»>.>e>sion  of  the  few,  may  now  lie  the 
l'ru]).'rty  of  all. 


i"  ."tndents  and  ministers — whi^se 
vncitioi)  and  jmrsiiits  touch  on  the 
h;'ili<“it  .■'])her«‘s  of  thonirlit,  life,  and 
ivality— the  volume  will  prove  a  very 
acceptable  and  tiseful  help. 
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I  LE.xDF.nsoFTHK Reform  vtion:  Luther, 
Calvin,  Latimer,  and  Knox.  r.y 
John  rulloch,  D.l).  I’rineipiil  and  Pro- 
f»‘.>isor  of  riieoloijy.  St.  Marv’s  Collei^e, 
ill  the  rniv»'r.sity  of  St.  Andrew's,  ami 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chaplains  in  Or- 
j  dinary  in  Si-otland.  Second  Kdition. 

;  •  l'Alinlmrs;li  and  London:  AV.  ItlackMood 

and  Sons. 

The  Scottish  Reforaiation.  A  IFi^- 
torical  Sketch.  Py  IVtiT  Lorinier,  D.l). 
Professor  of  Tliooloixy,  Kiiijlish  Preshv- 
t.'rian  (’olle;Xe,  London,  Author  of 
‘'Patrick  llainilton.”  With  Twenty-tivo 
Illustrations  of  Scottish  lieforniatiou 
Localities.  l.ondon  and  Glasgow  : 
liichard  Grhiin  and  Co. 

A  xouLE  theme  this  of  Dr.  Tullocli’s, 
and  enough  to  set  the  soul  of  iiny 
man,  worthy  of  tlio  name  of  man,  on 
tire.  The  men  Avho  revolutionized 
the  mind  ami  religions  opinions  of  all 
Europe*  deserve  to  be  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  first  teaeliers  and  }>ro- 
jiagators  of  the  Christian  Faith.  The 
lleformatioii  was  not  the  introduction 
of  a  new  ndigion,  hut  oidv  the  In  in"'- 
ing  1>aek  thetdnireh  to  the  purity, 
simplieity,  and  integrity  of  a  ])rimi- 
tive  Christianity.  This  Avas  no  vulgar 
Avork,  and  r(‘<piired,  on  the  jiart  of 
tliose  who  undertook  it,  the  fortitude 
and  tlie  daring  of  the  loftie.st  heroism. 
Thev  Avere  m(*ii  avIio  Avere  Avilling  to 
drink  of  the  enp  Avhieh  their  Master 
draidv,  tind  to  be  baptized  Avith  the 
bajitism  AvlH*reAvith  He  A\'as  bajitized  ; 
and  lienee  the  attitude  Avbieh  they  as- 
snmeil  and  the  deeds  Avhieli  tlnw  per¬ 
formed.  To  sketch  tlie  liv(*s  and  tlie 
doings  of  sneli  men  is  the  aA’oAA'ed  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Avork  noAv  before  ns  ;  and 
t bough  its  (‘idiglitened  and  leaiTied 
!  Author  claims  nothing  more  for  it 
,  than_l‘,the  character  of  a  series  of 
pojuijnr  studios,  originally  designed 
to  inter(‘st  a  jinblie  andieiiee  in  a 
great  perioil  fruitful  in  great  men  and 
in  lessons  of  enduring  meaning,”  it  is 
yet  Avorthy  of  no  common  jdaee  in  our 
Christian  liti*rature.  The  sketch  of 
Calvin  is  admiiable  :  and  all  the  more 
admiral »le  liceaiise  it  is  so  diserinii- 
;  nating  and  so  just.  Wt*  had  marketl 
I  tAvo  or  three  passages  Lr  quotation, 

!  hut  liiid  that  Ave  must  content  our- 
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tjolvo'  by  rcforriiiir  to  tlic  work  in  ex-  i 
tinno  Tlio  Ijic’t  of  its  liavin;r  rt'acliod 
a  s(‘n)inl  iMlition  ]nnvt‘s  the  extent  to  i 
wliielj  it  lias  ehaileiiL.o*(|  and  en>nr(Ml 
the  piihlic  favour:  and  to  tlioNO  who 
liave  not  yet  read  tli(‘  work,  W(*  would 
cordially  n'ooinniend  it  as  au  interest-  j 
ino  and  instruetive  study.  i 

Tiik  Scottish  IIkformation  is  a  ; 
volume  of  e<|ual  beauty  and  interest,  j 
As  a  “  eontrihution  to  the  ( ’eh'bi-ation 
(tf  the  Tricentenary  of  th(‘ Scottish  Ke-  ! 
formation,*’  which  is  to  take  ]>laco  dur-  j 
iiiLT  the  present  month  in  Kdinbiiriih,  ; 
nothin^  could  Im*  more  ajipropriate. 
The  Author  has  bestowed  anamazinif  ^ 
amount  of  time  and  labour  on  its  ; 
preparation,  and  has  pr»)duc(Ml  a  work  • 
which  s[H‘aks  to  the  national  heart  of  i 
Scotland  with  thrilliiiLT  ])ower  and  j 
effect.  Though  confined  to  modt'vate  ' 
limits,  the  work  “’will  be  found  to  , 
contain  a  irreat  manynewfactsandfea-  | 
tures  :  several  blaidvs  in  our  eominon  i 
histories  have  been  filhal  up  ;  literary  | 
history  is  interwoven  with  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  events  ;  and  particular  atten¬ 
tion  has  liceii  oivcn  to  the  numerous 
Protestant  exiles  who  were  early 
driven  out  (»f  Scotland,  and  settled  in 
England,  (lermany,  and  l>enmark,” 
many  of  whom  were  the  livin::^  links 
of  connection  between  the  Scotti>h 
lo'formation  and  the  other  I’rotestant 
Churches  of  Europe. 

(hie  of  the  most  important  facts 
which  our  Author  has  brouiiht  into 
liudit,  refers  to  Wishart's  lecantation 
at  Pristol,  in  ;  “from  which  it 

ap]>ears,  that  instea<l  of  ionomini- 
ously  recantin;:  an  essential  doctrine 
of  Protestant  truth,  it  was  no  truth  at 
all  which  the  Peformer  ri'canted,  but 
a  serious  error  into  which  he  ha<l 
fallen  while  still  ;fro]>in;^  his  way  out 
of  Pojibli  darkness  into  the  liirlit  of 
the  (iospel."  In  that  .same  year,  it 
ajuiears  that  AVishart  was  en.'^aixed  as 
a  public  lecturer  and  ]ireach<*r  in 
several  of  the  churches  of  P)ri>tol,  the 
deanery  of  which  then  formed  part  of 
the  diocese  of  AVm’cester,  under  the 
episcopate  of  the  zealous  and  devoted 
Latimer,  from  whom,  in  all  proba¬ 


bility,  AVishnrt  held  his  I 

preach  within  the  limits  of  hi.V  I 
It  was  while  l>rosecntin<^f  his  1 

in  this  ancient  t’it\ of  ljri>t<,i 
A\  ishart  was  ]Mibliely  “  convict',,]* 
settiiiLT  forth  <loetrines  which 
horetical  in  the  sense  of  heiicr  T 
merely  oj>posed  to  the  teaeliiiwofrii 
Pomish  Church,  but  to  the 
an. I  truth  of  the  Word  of  (hxr 
the  nature  of  this  heresy  w,.  aiviu,!! 
in  a  ])osition  to  ju.bie  ;  for  in  tl! 
Mayor’s  (’alendar  of  Pristr.],  a  wrJ 
ancient  volume  in  the  posses;;],, a 
the  Corporation,  and  which  oir 
Author  inspected  with  his  own  ev.w 
and  can  tlim  efore  vouch  for  the  entire 
accuracy  of  the  transcript  ami  i% 
literal^  a,i:r(*ement  with  the  oiiirinal 
there  is  the  following  r<‘cord  ’ 

_“.*i0  irenrv  VI II.  Tliat  tliis  year,  th.. 
lo  ^biv,  a  Scot,  named  Gcor::jo  \Vv<arl 
set  fnrtli  his  lecture  in  St.  Aiclh.IaJ 
C'luirch,  of  Ilristowe,  the  ni.»st  ltla>’»lu*. 
mods  heresy  that  ever  was  hcnl.  ojinilv 
declaryiuix  that  Clirist  notlicr  iiath  n  ‘r 
collide  ineritc  for  him,  imr  yet  t'l.r 
us;  whioh  heresy  brou<rht  maiiv  of  the 
e.amnoiis  of  tliis  town  into  a  i^reat  errer. 
and  divers  of  them  were'  persuaded  In  that 
heretical  Urtun'  to  heresy.  WluTeujx.n. 
the  said  stiff-neeked  Seot  was  aeciued  hv 
AI  r.John  Kerne,  deane  of  tlic  said  diocese  .jl 
AN  orcestcr,  and  soon  after  lie  was  sent  to 
j  th(‘  most  reA'erend  father  in  God.  t no  Arch. 

hisliop  ot  Canterbury,  before  whom  and 
,  otlu'i’s.  tliat  is  to  siij^niiy,  the  bishops  of 
!  Bath,  X.trwieli,  and  Chichester,  witliotliers 
j  as  doctor^;  and  he  before  iheiii  was  ex- 
!  aiiiinod.  eonvieted.  and  eondcinn.'d  in  and 
i  iijion  the  (U't.'stahle  lun’esv  above  iinni- 
tioned;  whercnipon  he  was  injoyned  to 
h<‘re  a  fa‘.rot  in  .St.  r^ieliolas  Church  afore¬ 
said,  and  the  jiarisli  of  the  saiin'.  the  Id 
j  July,  anno  forementioned  ;  and  in  Christ 
j  Church  and  ])arisli  lliercof,  tlic  ‘2n  .Inly, 
j  ahovesaid  followin*^;  wliicli  injunction  was 
!  duly  executed  in  aforesaul.” 

With  this  record  before  him,  which 
is  confirmed  by  a  letter  iiddr(*>sed  by 
the  AIay<n*  of  the  (hty  to  Lordl’ruiii- 
wadl,  and  which  Mr.  Fronde  has  in¬ 
troduced  into  his  “  History  of  Kmr- 
laiid  in  tlie  Peie'u  <‘f  the  Kinhtli 
Henry,”  with  the  sli;:ht  variation  ot 
liximr  the  event  in  the  thirty-fonrtli 
year  of  that  Monarch’s  rei^iii,  which 
'  corresponds  with  lobd,  and  must 
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1.0  t.'.ki  n  ns  correct  —  our 


>av 


I  1  y.  ii.'t  adiiiil  of  a  doiild,  thou,  that 
’  la11<’nat  this  oarly  iu‘n*Hl  of 


ul.il.'  his  vi  >\vs  of  Diviiio  triitli 
'  ’  li'll  inuiritiiro.  into  s.nne  sonous  luis- 
.'ij.MisioTi  on  tho  sut»j(vt  of  tlio  luorits 
'  .  m  l  tilt'  'vav  of  human  roiloinj)- 

*  Vi  ill.'  l‘'>|»isii  ohurohmou  of  Jiri,>tt)l 
„  hi,..nly  ju.li;os,  wo  mijj:lit  liavo 
'  j  i.titi.  d  in’roooivin‘4  with  hositatittn 
PiM  "'  an  aoousation,  hooauso  ho  was 
iVda  ‘‘  vifjorous  ojiponont 

idi  do.  trim  s:  and  it  was,  i>r.d.ahK% 
li,  A'al  ill  attaokini;  tho  dootrint*  of 
Uiorit  in  tho  oaso  of  tho  Ihunisli 
'  •  *;V  wliii'h  oarrii'd  him  into  the  horotioal 
vvi’i.'  of  donvinix  tla'  niodiatory  nii'i'it 
lo  dt'ornoi*  himsolf.  Ihit,  as  lit'  w'as 
'..Ktui't..  hondoii  t.)ho  triodhya  trihunal, 
'v,r  "iiii'li  C’raninor  ]>i'osidod,  it  is  oidy 
j.iir  to  .‘omlu.lo  that  the  sonlonoo  whioli 
tV.t  tril'imal  jn'onoiinood  upon  him  was 
liV.  If  tho  Protestant  proaohor  had 
■jiV  n  nnmnd.t'rst  io.l  or  oalumniatod  l)y  his 
iii.  ’i’i.'s,  tho  I’rotostant  arolddshop  would 
hint'  protootod  him  fnmi  tlioir  malioo. 
AVidiart  Iiiinsolf  aoknow lodijfod  tho  just ioo 
of  tho  s.'ntono('  hy  jiuhlioly  roeanliiii;  his 
tn-or  in  tin'  vory  churoh  whore  he  liad 
j)r'>'!nil ,'atod  it. 

••  Itiit  ^his  aro.mnt  of  AVishart’s  conduct 
at  llristol  is  very  ditforont  from  tlio  vi'rsion 
of  it  wliioh  h.as*liithi'rto  hoi'n  ourn'iit.  It 


lias  loll.;  hoon  supposed  that  what  \\  ishart 
|•rl•a^h('.l  against  there,  was  tho  mediatory 
iiiorit  of  tlio  Viririn  Arary,  and  that  what 
lit'  jmMiolv  r('oant('  I  twici'  over  was  the 
I’rotostant  doctrine  njion  that  suhjoot — a 
doctrine  which  he  no  douht  hidiovod  to  he 
true  and  scriptural  at  tlu'  very  time  he  was 
siip}»..s(.d  to  hav(‘  iijnominiously  recanted 
it.  Till*  difliculty  of  acoountinj^  for 
(’ran'iii'r’s  condi'innatorv  sontonci'  was, 
Ujmn  this  sup])osition.  insujn'rahlo ;  and 
Cijually  so  was  tho  dillicidty  of  indicalinijj 
the  ct'.nduct  of  tho  Ivcformor  in  ])uhlicly 
dcclarin.,''  to  ho  false,  what  lu'  couid  not 
hut  know  to  ho  the  truth  of  (iod.  Still 
tlu  record  in  ‘The  Alayor's  C’alondar’  was 
th  iii'^dit  to  he  decisive  npoia—thi'  pouiL 
hat  it  is  now  ascertained  that  this  ri'adiuij 
of  tlu'  (’alondar  was  an  entire  mistak*': 
and  cnri.aislv  enouijh,  a  serious  misundcr- 
standiii'jf  of  history, ’which  has  now  ho.'ii 
current  for  ncarlv  half  a  I'onturv.  is  toiind 
tu  nave  arisen  from  thi'  mis-n'a.lim^  of  a 
sit  ..d-'  word.  nay.  of  a  simple  letter,  of  tho 
orijrinal  chronicle. 


"A  'a'litloman  of  Bristol,  who  so’it  a  copy 
of  tlif  entrv  in  ‘  The  Alayor’s  C'alondar’  to 
til'  late  I»r.  McCrio,  had  r.'ad  it  thus: — 
‘<^'-‘*'1'’  declariniij  that  C'hrist’s  Alother 
liutli  hot,  nor  could  merit  for  him,  nor  yet 
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for  u3.’  TFe  rea.l  mother  for  //other  (tho 
ohl  form  of  neither.)  and  then,  unable  to 
make  sense  of  tlu'  words,  ho  inserted  tho 
1  noijativo  ‘not'  aft»'r  ‘hath,’  thinkin^jr 
I  himsolf,  no  duuht,  ju'^tilled  in  doin:;  so  hv 
tho  follow imj^  ‘  tior.’  A  sec()nd  oxatnina- 
tion  of  the  word  w  Inch  ho  took  to  ho  mother^ 

'  would  have  revealed  his  mistake  ;  hooauso, 
thouijh  tho  writin.jj  is  extrenu'ly  minute, 
it  is  romarkahly  distinot  and  clear,  o.spo- 
cially  when  road  throui^h  a  ijlass.  The 
eitiinont  historian  to  whom  tho  copy  was 
sent.  n'lyinLj  upon  its  acouracy,  and  liavim^ 
no  opportunity  of  oxaminin:;  orii^inal 
tor  himsolf. puhlishod  it  in  his  noti'stothe 
‘  I/ifo  of  Ivnox,’  in  the  form  in  w  hieh  lie  had 
reci'ivi'd  it. 

‘*  The  incident,  thus  ch'ared  of  mis- 
a])])rohonsion,  leaves  tlu'  character  of  the 
Koformer  for  sincerity  ami  fortitude  with¬ 
out  a  stain.  It  reveals,  indeed,  tlu*  unripo- 
j  iK'ss  of  his  vit'ws  of  (iospol  truth  at  that 
I  early  pi'riod  of  his  Hfc' ;  im  h.i.l  fallen  into 
I  a  sori.ms  error  of  jud',jmont,  and  he  had 
i  incurred  just  censure  for  rashly  proclaim- 
in.'  .so  daui^orous  an  error  to  the  unin- 
I  structod  multitude.  But  ho  now  stands 
i  acijuittod  of  all  imputation  upon  his  firm¬ 
ness  and  integrity.  .When  Cranmer  and 
i  his  other  judijos  condomni'd  him  to  abjure 
1  his  error  at  their  har.  ho  hoiu'stly  abjured 
I  it.  When  he  jmhlicly  ri'cantod  it  at 
I  Bristol,  his  recantation  was  sincere.  It 
I  was  an  error  which  he  recanti‘d,not  a  trutli. 
j  Instead  of  diminisiiini:^  our  admiration  of 
'  his  heroism  as  a  confessor  of  the  faith,  the 
inci.lent  enhances  it :  for  it  show.s  that  ho 
was  as  ready  to  lirave  tho  ignominy  of 
a  public  recantation  in  the  interest  of 
!  truth,  as  lu*  afterwards  showed  himself 
prepared  to  sutler  the  disifraee  and  the 
horror  of  a  heretic's  death,  in  the  same 
service.” 

Tlii.s  is  Imt  one  of  the  many  facts 
wd)ieh  ]>i‘.  Lorinier  hits  resetied  from 
I  oldivion  and  iierversion.  The  w'ork 
I  tliionuiiont  reveals  the  liand  of  the 
I  faithfnl  historittn,  and  how  perfectly 
i  the  writer’s  national  feeliiii^  ;tnd  moral 
sympathies  were  in  harmony  with  his 
ta>k.  Tt  is  not  the  production  of  a 
litenirv  htick,  ^yllo  only  writ(*s  as  he 
I  is  remunentted,  Imt  of  a  manofnolile 
!  heart  jind  irencruiis  ntitnre — of  wide 
views  and  (’atlndic  creed.  He  emers 
into  Ids  snl)jeet  with  his  whole  soul, 

:  ami  makes  it  itistinet  with  life,  and 
I  thon'^dit,  ;ind  fact.  IfSeotlaii'l  may 
well  lie  proud  of  her  lieformatioii  ;is 
.  soniethin^^  more  thororj^h  and  eom- 
I  plete  than  is  to  he  found  in  any  other 
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]^‘(»tost;nit  country  on  the  face  of  the 
cartli,shoniay  IxHMjuallyjn-ondofthoso 
<»f  lier  cliililreii  wlio,  lik(*  our  Author, 
are  ])roj)are<l  t«>;xras|)  witli  unvieldinj: 
tiniiness  tliat  very  siainlard  for  whieli 
lier  martyrs,  and  confessors,  and 
saints, so nol>]ystrui;L:l(‘(l, ami  sntiered, 
and  died.  Slie  owes  no  common  <lel>t 
oforatitudetothe  lieformers,  hotli  for 
tlie  nature  and  tlie  extent  of  their 
Work  ;  and  ju>t  solonujas  sln‘ honestly 
and  e.arnestly  adlauvs  to  tlie  ju  inciples 
of  her  own  Krfoiination,  will  he  the 
forc(‘  ofln’r  national  cliaracter atid the 
])ei]»etiiity  of  Inn-  national  virtue. 

We  must  not  take  leave  of  our 
Author  and  his  inten'stiuLt  volume 
M  iilumt  a  retercnce  to  the  mechmiical 
]Kirt  of  the  work.  The  illustrations 
are  of  the  tirst  class,  truthfully  con- 
ceive<l  and  hiaiutifnlly  execaited.  The 
]>a[)t*rand  tyi)o;jjra]>hyart‘all  that  could 
he  <lesired  :  and  heine:  hound  with 
corre>j>oniiinLr  tast(‘,  the  vt)hime  may 
he  laiil  on  any  drawiiiLT-room  table  in 
the  kin»:«lom.  Nothin.^  would  he 
more  tittin-i  and  ajipropriate,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  approachinLtt  Vlehra- 
tiou,than  for  >om(‘of  our  rich  men  to 
unite  and  present  a  co]»v  of  the  work 
to  evtny  mini>ler  in  Scotland  and 
England.  It  is  a  recoul  worthy  of 
j)oss(*ssiou  ;  and  as  a  h<>ok  of  refer¬ 
ence*,  it  would  often  he  found  useful. 

Tlie  Author  has  our  hearty  thank's; 
ami  we  ehmht  not  his  work  will  ob¬ 
tain  a  wide  circulation. 


Tut;  Denomination  kl  He \son  AVuy  : 
iti’iin;  tilt*  Ori'^in.  History,  and  Ti  nets 
t)f  till*  t'liristian  Si'cts.  With  lioasons 
as<iijfiu*d  hy  tlicni'^olvivs  for  their  Spe- 
ci.dities  of  I'ailh  and  I'or.n  <d’  \Vorship. 
London  :  HonUton  and  Wright. 

AVi:  Ix'lieve  in  One  Ihdy  (\atliolic 
Church  :  Init  the  unity  of  the  Oliiuch 
do(‘s  not  ri‘st  on  tin*  oneness  of  ln'r 
cre**d.  This  is  a  <*nem*ss  of  heart, 
ratln*r  than  a  oneness  of  mind.  While, 
mind  is  miml  there  will  he  a  dilfer- 
(*nct*  of  Opinion  ;  hut  love  is  one  :  and 
love  is  the  basis  of  all  Christian 
union.  The  members  of  the  same 


.  rcliiu'ioiis  eommmiity, 
cisi'ly  tlie  smiio  creed,  and 
ii^rive.l  ns  to  modes  „f  wt, 1^1,1,,. 

yet  be  uttei-  stmno.-i-s  to  end,  otl,.:. 
i  111  heart;  Avliile  others  who  widd- 
j  differ  ill  modes  of  thou;r]it  an.l  f„na, 
j  of  service,  may  he  intimately  unit.d 
I  ill  atfeetion.  If  we  look  to‘  an  o 
ward  or  objective  creed— a  set  uf 
;  human  opinions— and  not  to  the  i '! 
j  war.l  or  subjective  state  of  the  n-an 
— to  his  im)>t  deeply-seated  h'eliieu 
and  coiiseitiiisiiess — we  shall  everi'il 
to  find  any  true  or  lastiiiL;  bads  fi,: 
the  oneness  of  all  believers.  Stran -e 
It  is,  that  u})  to  this  hour  we  have 
never  yet  entered  into  the  profound 
words  of  Jesus  : — “  I  in  them,  and 
thou  ill  me  ;  that  they  may  he  made 
pmdVet  ill  one  — in  which  he  cle.iilv 
makes  tlie  union  of  his  followers  ivst 
oil  that  very  love  which  euistitiras 
the  1)011(1  <.)f  union  hotweeii  the  Faiiier 
ami  himsi'lf. 

The  (piestiou  —  “How  are  we  to 
*  account  for  the  ^jreat  diversity  uf 
opinion  in  the  Christian  worhlf"— 
is  one  which,  iiotwithstamlimr  its 
‘‘  surpassini^'  interest,”  our  Author 
“felt  lie  coiild  not  atteiirot  to  solve 
Avitlujut  sacriticiui^  that  iiiipartialitv 
to  Avhich  lie  felt  himself  ri'iidly 
hound.”  If  he  have  an  answer  to 
^’ive  to  the  (piestiou,  we  do  not  see 
!  why  he  could  not  have  odveu  it  with 
just  impartiality.  Such  a  diversity 
can  he  accouut(*d  for  ;  ami  if  in  the 
solution  of  sueli  a  (piestiou  tlie  triitli 
he  honestly,  and  at  all  hazarils,  ad¬ 
hered  to,  the  result  could  not  fail  to 
‘  he  acceptable  to  all  parties.  Tiio 
diversity  of  opinion  arises  out  of  the 
diversity  of  the  luuiiau  mind.  ^len 
will  ovi*r  lie  found  to  diifer  in  thoudit 
and  jud.Ltiiieut  on  the  moiiiciit'ius 
subjects  of  reliLtIuu  as  upon  aiivotlior 
suhjeet  in  science  and  ])hili*>(  pliy : 
hut  this  is  «piite  compatible  with  tin* 
im»t 'perfect  Christian  luiioii.  Cius 
is  not  iiie  unity  of  darkness,  whicli  is 
unhrnk(*u,  hut  the  unity  of  li.uht  in 
which  all  the  colours  blend  to  make 
up  the  om*  ])iive  white  h(‘am.  The 
j  very  fact  that  we  .sjieak  of  the  various 
!  sects  or  sections  of  the  Church,  iiuli- 
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.  -,1  onoTicss  of 

iMxiv.  The  circle  is  lue.do 
•  /  ^  j],^.  various  sections,  and  each 
’  ^  is  iudisi>eiisahle  to  coiMi)lete 
o  ',  riivie  :  so  that  dt'spite  all  our 
‘■'ftV'viices  we  cannot  Init  l»e  one  ; 

our  enene.s,  we  repeat,  d«)e.s 
n*»t  depend  on  the  oneness  ot  onrjnoj^- 
,,ieiit>  and  ot>inions,  but  on  theone- 
j-.wsot  that*  moral  nature  of  which 
li'.v,.  i<  tilt'  essence  and  tlie  perfection. 

Wlieii  in  the  Ih-eface  to  the  work 
w,*  are  toM,  that  “the  Denoniina- 
tii.nal  R ‘as.ni  Why,  is  eminently  a 
ojivfiil  and  strictly  inopartial  com])i- 
Iition  01  the  Lironnds  assi<;’ned  by  the 
vaiioiis  ( 'iiiistian  sects  for  their  dis¬ 
tal  ''iii>lunLC  forms  of  belief  and  inodes 
„f  \vor>ln[K”  that  “the  information 
has  lu'cn  drav/n  from  the  highest 
‘  •urces ami  tliat  “  the  Author  has 
t.ikon  ;iTeat  pains  to  avoid  eveiy 
(.■xliihiiion  of  Idas,  and  has  used  a 
caivtnl  judu-ment  in  tlie  selection  of 
(^notations  upon  doctrinal  points,”  no- 
tluiiu,'  more  is  said  than  wliat  is  simply 
tiito.  The  volume  im  hides  a  laroe 
niii.aint  of  useful  and  interesting^  in- 
fmniation  ;  and  as  a  book  of  refer- 
eiiet‘,  it  will  be  of  oreat  service  to  the 
>tuthiit  and  the  minister. 


A  rimn-NniuM  or  AiMfutcax  Lttera-  | 
ino:.  t'lin>iM)l(>ij^icull V  nrraiu;<*(l,  with 
llit'i:ra])hicnl  Sketches  of  the  Authors, 
amt  Selections  from  tlieir  AVorks.  Jtv 
(  iiiules  I).  Cleveland.  f'luladeliuiia  : 

Ik  C.  and  J.  JJiddle.  ISOO. 

f:  liave  heon  richly  eiroyin^^  our-  i 
selves  in  a  pleasant  rn>tiiation  witli  ' 
tiiis  book,  to  which -'Ve  hasten  tj^. 
render  tlie  only  aeknowled^uinent  it  is 
in  our  ]»()wer  to  Ix'stow — to  ri'com- 
iis'iid  it  most  cordially  to  oui’  leaders, 
iMid  to  ur^u*  upon  so'mo  Kiiulish  ];ub- 
l.'lier  itN  immediate  rt'puldication  in  i 
tiii"  eoimlry,  where,  wc  feel  assnied, 
c  will  ))ec<nm‘  at  onci'  a  stamlaid 
l.ivouiite.  i\Ir.  ( 'levelaiid,  tin,'  com- 
]'il(  r,  has  a  liiiih  ri'pntation  in  America  | 
l.oiii  two  previous  conipeiidinms  of 
TiiLrlisii  literature,  whieh  in*  arran;^-ed 
Juid  published  there,  tiiid  the  jiopu- 


:  larity  whieh  his  Euiilidi  selections 
I  liave  enji)ye<l  in  America;  the  selee- 
I  tions  in  tliis  volume  from  American 
I  authors  would  indnhitaldy  ac([uire  in 
I  K!nj;land.  Air.  ('h'veland  assumes  the 
J)eelaration  of  Independency  as  the 
start ine:  point  of  the  national  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  American  Ke])nhlie,  as  it 
is  of  its  national  existence.  The  lii-st 
literature  tlie  youiiLT  Titanic  IJcpnhlic 
produced  was  of  a  ]>olitical  charactci*, 
and  “  is  cmhodied  in  tlie  s])eeelies  and 
I  letters  of  dames  ( Uis,tho  elder  Adams, 

!  Wa'hiniiton,  Hamilion,  Jelferson, 
Aladison,  and  other  patriots  of  the 
;  llevolntion,”  It  is  profoundly  into- 
vestini;'  to  every  Kn^lish  reader  to 
discern  in  the  chariwleristie  extracts 
p:iven  in  this  vcdinne  of  tlu'se  nn'ii, 
the  sairaeity,  clearness  of  junpose  ami 
methoil,  nnho*i[uered  sincerity  wliieii 
I  distinuuislied  their  conduct  in  that 
1  ^u'cat  .strnixylo.  It  is  surprisinu-,  alter 
such  solid  foundations  wore  laid  in 
tlie  commonwealth  of  letters,  that  the 
snperstiuetnre  raised  upon  it  should 
lie  so  liulit  and  ornamental. 

Irvinj^^,  linn^fellow,  Emerson,  Airs. 
Stowe,  and  Holmes,  rei)resent  the 
;  oreat  ari.st(‘eraey  of  the  ]»en  that  has 
tiourislied  in  Anuuiea.  Une  or  two 
historians,  theoloLiians,  and  luhlieists, 
alone  have  aimed  at  tlie  prodnetiou 
of  elal'orate  and  erudite  works.  Jii 
tills  we  lear  the  literature  of  Ameriea 
has  smacked  of  tlie  tii;^hty,  yi^'-zaix, 
seintillatiipii;,  dariiiLT  style  of  thonuia 
wiiieh  prevails  in  all  modern  Ameiicaii 
life,  and  whieh  eontrasts  stianjxely 
with  that  jirofoniid,  serious,  compre¬ 
hensive  siiirit  whieli  its  early  legisla¬ 
tors  and  (iivines  displayed,  ijeaiitifiil 
are  t  hejxirnseations,  howevc*!-,  of  tliese 
liuhtniiiLT  pyroteehnies.  AVe  have 
been  deliiihtedto  renew  our  acrpiaint- 
ance  with  many  ])ieees  of  jioetiy, 
wliieh  we  had  oniselvt's  enlled  from 
nia;:ayines  and  newspa})er  eorm'is, 
M'onderin^  who  the  poet  may  lie,  I  nt 
are  here  ]uop(‘ily  intredneed,  and 
their  lineaiLie  eorieetiy  eiveii  ;  and 
many  other  ]>ieees  in  ]>ros(*  and  vi'rso 
equally  hiilliant,  formerly  nnknowii 
to  us,aie  stiuiiLj  in  this  chain  of  pearls. 
Short  sketches  are  given  of.  the 
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livfs  mid  work<of  tlio  sovoral  writois, 
mid  w«‘  repeat,  a  iiioro  pl(‘asaiit  Ixadv 
I’nr  read  ill, IT  i>y  Miatclws  Ity  tlio  M‘a- 
side  or  at  tla*  t(‘a-tal»l«*,  W(‘  liave  not  ! 
I'oiiiid.  We  trust  a  eliea]»  reprint  in 
I’a  iiain  will  en>uiv  its  si»eedy  circu¬ 
lation  in  this  country. 


Ox  OnscruE  Diseases  of  the  Thrvix  I 

AM»  DiSOIJDEES  OF  THE  MiXO;  THEIR  ' 
J.NciPiENT  Symptoms.  I’athoi,o<^v, 
]>IV(,NOSIS,  TeEATMEXT,  AM)  I'UO- 
FHVLWis.  Ity  Forbes  Winslow,  M.l)., 

L.  \e.  »lce.  L(ni(lon  :  .lolm 

(.'liuivhill,  Xew  Iturliiii^toH-street. 

Tukui:  arc  Icav  subjects  within  the  | 
whoh‘  ranoe  ot‘  inedicid  science  of  such  ! 
niaonituile  an<l  iin])ortancc  as  that  of  j 
which  Avc  have  here  the  analysis  and  ' 
tiT'atnient  ;  ami  few  men,  if  any,  are  , 
inort*ahle  to  oia]>ple  with  its  subtleties  | 
and  its  dilticulties  than  our  author,  ! 
so  w(‘ll  known  in  this  dc]>artinent  of  i 
litei-ature.  How  many  of  our  mental  j 
juvuliarities  and  aberrations  may  be  ; 
traced  to  those  obscure  diseases  of 
the  brain,  is  in  itself  a  question  of  | 
<b‘e])  and  intense  interest,  and  iqiens  | 
U]»  a  field  over  which  the  enliLrhtiMied  i 
piiysician  miuht  expatiate  with  ever-  ! 
incrt'asinir  knowledge.  ( )f  this  disease,  j 
even  in  its  first  and  most  incipient  j 
forms,  very  few  of  us  sc'cm  to  have  | 
any  i<lea.  l>r.  Winslow  says  : — 

‘•It  is  siii'inlar,  in  some  cases,  how  ' 
]*er:  inacionsly  ami  obstinately  all  iilea  | 
of  past,  and  evtai  existinii;  cerebral 
indisposition,  is  t‘m]»hatically  iirnored,  | 
and  y.ealously  rcqiudiated  by  the  rela-  i 
tions  of  the  jiatieiit.  JUit  how  often  ' 
does  the  jdiysician  detect,  before  lie 
concludes  his  invest i nation  of  the  | 
history  of  the  case,  that  his  ]iati(*nt  > 

has  exhibiteil,  it  mav  be,  in  the  far  i 

*  • 

distant  horizon,  some  time  pr(‘\  iously  ) 
to  his  attack,  (*vi(h‘nc('s  of  the  threat- 
eninir  ami  ap])io;.chiniLr  storm,  which,  * 
if  s(*mi,  had  not  bi'en  made  matter  ot  , 
obst'rvation,  reflection,  anxiety,  or  1 
tri‘atment.  The  headache  has  bt‘en 
attributed  to  the  (b'ranui'Uient  of  the 
stomach,  or  to  bilious  disorder  ;  the 
vacillation  of  temper — feebleness  of 
l»urpose  —  tliirhtiness  of  manner  — 


paroxysms  of  irritability  or  pasdon^ 
inaptitude  for  business — 
exaltation  of  sfiirits — the  lo>s  of 
sibility,  even  manifest  lesion  of 
tility,  have  all  (if  made  the  suhj^.^ 
comment)  been  attributed  to 
tritlimx  and  transient  bodily  .lihiit.iij 
connected  with  the  digestive,  he|);ni,.' 
or  renal  orpins.  F^pilefitic 
cerebral  headache,  and  disoi,k.^.,j 
conditions  of  vision,  caused  hv  iji,. 
liresstiroof  a  tumour  in  the  ininu>(h,,{(, 
neighbourhood  of  the  optic  ihalaiiu 
have  existed  for  some  time  wiihom' 
exciting-  a  suspicion  as  to  the  pieseiire 
of  serious  disease  affecting  tlie  hiain. 
The  attacks  of  epileptic  vertip)  have 
occurred,  tuiobserved,  at  ni;^!!!,  mi,| 
with  little  or  no  convulsive  moveinent, 
or  loss  of  cimsciousness ;  the  heailuhe 
has  In'i'ii  consideri'd  to  be  of  a  bilious, 
rheumatic,  or  nervous  character  ;  the 
impairment  of  visual  [lower  has  hcvn 
treated  as  an  affection  of  the  eye,  un¬ 
connected  with  disease  in  the  neinh- 
bourhood  of  the  fJuilnini  for 

the  relief  of  which  the  (tpfiriau  in- 
stead  of  the  pJuf,<iriait  has  been  con¬ 
sulted  ;  and  thus  have  all  the  silient, 
im])ortant,  afid  siunificant  synifitonis 
of  encephalic  orpinic  mischief  been 
permitted  to  undermine  the  IkkIIIv 
liealth,  damage  and  inqiair  the  intel¬ 
lect,  even  threaten  the  extinction  of 
reason,  witliout  any  remedial  or  fial- 
liative  treatmi'iit  beiiiLj  adopted  tti 
arrest  the  steady  and  onward  advanc¬ 
ing;  pro;^ress  of  the  fearfully  destiuc- 
tive  cerebral  disorpinization  1'’ 

If  students  would  read  this  volume 
without  becomin;;' tlic  sub  ji'cts  of  mor¬ 
bid  thought  and  feelinp,  and  thus  in¬ 
ducing’  tile  very  disease  apiinst  which 
l>r.  Winslow  is  so  desirous  to  provid(‘, 
Ave  would  recommend  it  to  their  dili- 
o:ent  and  rejiemted  i)eru>al  ;  otheiwi>e 
they  had  better  leave  it  in  the  h.indsof 
the  ri()fes>i(»n.  That  Frofession  o’a\s 
]  h‘.  Win  low  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
this  new  and  valuable  effort  of  his 
}»en  ;  and  through  them  the  imblic 
will  reaf)  the  advantage  in  a  more 
correct  knowledge  and  a  more  skilful 
treatment  ofa  class  of  diseases  which, 
in  this  of  undue  pressure  and 
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l,„r  not  K‘ss  nlaniiin^L;  and  daii- 
.  ill  tlioir  cliafactor. 


W  ACCOUM  of  TTIE  ISLAXD, 
ViHSU  U.. 

,;iMriiu  AL.  1)1  -  VoIa.  l  ittli  Kdition. 
]{^  sil*  ,1  Miui’A  I'-iiK'rsoii  it'iiiiciitj  LiL.i-). 
Lomloii :  Loii^^oiians. 


Thk  ivniarka1)le  success  of  this  work 
is  only  c<|ital  to  its  uierits.  A  coni- 

plctoluroiiiit  of  the  heaiitiful  island 
ir  (vrtainly  is,  and,  while  exhaustive, 
it  is  nowiicre  uuiiiterestiu^.  A  valu- 
altlc  Icatuit*  of  the  hook  is  the  co]>ious 
index-  :  and  so  careful  has  the  author  ^ 
l.ocn  to  make  it  perfect  in  this  respect,  i 
that  he  >tates  iii  his  Pretace  to  the  , 
tifih  edition,  that  he  has  inserted 
.^(•veral  hundreds  ut  adtUtional  refer-  | 
eliees.  ^  : 

The  Physical  Cleo.i^ra])liy  and  Zoo-  i 
lott'v  of  tiie  island  are  first  treated  ; 
of.  Tlion  we  have  several  chapters 
on  tin'  Sinuhalese  riironicles.  Tlie  i 
ino>t  ancient  of  these  chronicles, 
••The  Alalia wanso,”  is  a  metrical  pro¬ 
duction  containinix  a  history  of  th(‘  j 
various  dynasties  that  have  ruled  | 
('(  vlon  fioiii  the  year  odd  n.c.  to  j 
17o''X,n.  Pein^^Mvritten  in  Pali  verse,  ' 
it  was  unknown,  except  by  tht‘  priests,  i 
until  recently,  when  Air.  Tumour,  | 
a  civil  otlicer  of  the  (h'vlon  service,  i 
alter  tiianit  labour,  succeeded  in  ^'ivinj^  i 
a  faitiifnl  ti*anslation.  Tlie  cha])ters  ’ 
illu'tiative  of  the  early  history  of  the  ; 
countiy  ])ossess  abundant  interest,  t 
and  we  will  not  attem])t  to  antici])atc  ' 
the  pli'asure  that  will  be  derive«l  by  ! 
their  ))erus;d.  Sciences  and  S(jcial  } 
Arts  are  succeeded  by -tin "-AledicCvaL  I 
and  Alodern  Ilistoi-y  of  Peylon,  and  | 
then  the  author  takes  us  with  him  on 
a  tour  of  inspection  through  the 
Island,  discoursing’  as  he  ])roceeds  on 
cbinamon  and  colfee — elephants  and 
iiionkey.s — and  all  the  wonderful  and 
varied  ]n'oductions  with  which  he 
meets.  Two  chapters  on  the  Puined 
t'ities,”  constitute  the  teiitli  and  cun- 
chidiiiLT  ]»art. 

It  is  ditticult  to  select  any  portion  ; 


of  the  work  for  particular  notice. 
Tiie  tlourishiiiLC  ami  productive  pro¬ 
vince  of  Peylon  was  never  so  protitahle 
and  prosperous  as  it  now  is.  Pnder 
the  native,  Ihn’tULCuese,  and  Dutch 
rule,  successively,  the  country  was 
unsetth'd,  and  very  badly  ^overmul. 
But,  on  the  advent  of  Sir  Edward 
Barnes  in  1S2(>,  a  new  era  in  its 
history  was  inauLturated.  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  pays  the  Governor  the  fol¬ 
lowing^  tribute  : — 

“  \NTien  the  Eii>;lish  landed  in  Ceylon, 
in  17‘dd,  there  was  not  in  tlie  whole  Island 
a  siiii^h*  j)racticable  roail,  and  troops,  on 
their  toilsome  marehes  between  the  Ibr- 
fri'sses  on  the  coast,  ilra^i^ed  their  cannon 
through  deep  sands  alon*^  the  shore,  lit*- 
fore  Sir  Kdward  Harries  ri'siijned  his  (Jo- 
vernnient,  every  to\Mi  of  importance  was 
a])i>roachcd  by  a  carriano  road,  and  the 
loni;-desire<l  hii^hway  from  sea  to  sea,  to 
eonnect  Colomlio  and  Trineomalie,  was 
commeneed.  Civil  orpinization  has  sineo 
been  matured  with eipial  siiecess ;  domestic 
slavery  has  heen  abolished ;  religions  dis-- 
(pialiiications  nmiovtal;  compulsory  lab«)ur 
abandoned;  a  charter  of  justice  promul- 
f^ated;  a  legislative  council  established; 
tradiuix  monopolies  evtinifuished ;  com¬ 
merce  encouraj^ed  to  its  utmost  freedom, 
and  the  mountain  forests  felled  to  make 
way  for  plantations  of  eotlee,  whose  exu¬ 
berant  produce  is  already  more  than  siilll- 
eieiit  for  the  consumption  of  the  liritisii 
Empire.'’ 

The  history  of  the  orij^in  atnl 
^^rowth  of  the  coffee  and  the  decline 
of  tlie  cinnamon  trades,  is  worthy  of 
attentive  stmly.  Bestrietions  and 
monopoly  (le.stroyed  the  prosjieiity  of 
the  latter.  No  country  could  produce 
cinnamon  so  alnindantly  and  of  such 
^'oud  (piality  as  Peylon  ;  luit  the  Go¬ 
vernment  first  mono])olized  the  trade, 
amLtliLLU,  upon  r(din(piishin<.f  it,  ini- 
])osed  a  tax  of  three  .'•liillinirs  a  t»oiuid 
as  export  duty.  Tliis  acted  as  a  iire- 
minni  for  its  jiroduetion  elsewhere  ; 
Java,  (biiana,  the  Alanritiiis,  and 
other  places  were  found  capable  of 
liroduciin^  it  ;  and  the  cinnamon  of 
Peylon  was  driven  out  of  the  market. 
When  the  restrictions  were  rmnoved, 
the  ilemand  for  fine  (pialities  had- 
ceased  ;  and  the  Singhalese  oi*oweis 
found  themselves  compelled  to  enhi- 
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land,  to  carry  out  some  particul.p 
luirtmciit  of  their  luidiuss  ;  dV  i‘ ' 
come  thither  in  her  profe.ssionai  ea^  ' 

city  as  a  })iiblic  siiiuer.  Wliil..  \ 
filim.U  up  each  siiecosive  dav 
tlie  duties  of  his  ])rofe^si(»ii,\slj^.".‘^ 
drawiicT  to  lierself  the  attentioji 
the  admiration  nf  suiToiuidhi^r 
sands.  Xot  a  few  are  eairer  to 
l.'er  heart,  and  ;,raiii  lier  hand. 
|)(*rieetly  innocent  ofany.sneli  aftc- 
tion.  The  (h-aft.sinan,  too,  is  in 
with  her,  and  his  love  coiuinufs  t.) 
hum  till  its  liame  heconu's  a  pa"-},.!! 
and  he  is  re.>ulved  to  h'ave  no  ctpit 
untiied  to  m.ike  her  his  own.  (Riui^ 
who  were  riinnin;,^  fur  the  .saiin-  f.i;- 
jnize,  perceive  lliis,  wiite  to  Ku^laiitl 
to  <4ot  the  (h-aflsinan  removed,  and 
succeed  so  far  as  to  have  him  with¬ 
drawn  to  his  native  land,  hut  donut 
siicci'cd  in  leading;  captive  the  heart 
and  allections  of  the  holy,  liavin-r 
lullilhMl  her  en;tai;-einent,  slie,  too,  re¬ 
turned  to  Enttlaiid  ;  took  upheraliotle 
under  the  root  of  a  Ltentienian  who 
jxaformed  the  iiart  of  a  nuardiaii  and 


rate  almost  exclusively  tln‘ 
<pi;dities,  to  conij)ete  with  tlie 
that  held  itos.NCssion  of  the  European 
markets. 

Sir  Edward  Earnt's  plante«i  tin* 
first  colfee  plantation  in  Ten 

years  aft(*r,  lie  obtained  an  act  from 
the  homo  (roverninent,  e» jualizintr  the 
<luty  on  E.ist  and  West  India  cotlec. 
It  was  a  fiaa*  held,  and  no  favour. 
The  very  next  ye.n  (Isd(lj  4,000  acres 
were  jdantedi  in  addition  to  what  had 
]>een  planted  hefore  :  and  l»efore  l.»im', 
the  niouniain  lanucs  on  all  sidis  of 
Kandy  Wi‘r<‘  coveo*dwith  colfee  plan¬ 
tations.  When  ]>rorecuon  w,i.s  i-n- 
tindy  aholishe<l  in  ics4d,  the  coliee 
Iradt*  ot  ( ’eyhui  stood  the  sliuck*.  and 
in  1n")7,  ( ’eylon  exjiorted  tlu'astound- 
imr  <|uantity  of  (*o  ,4'>.3,  C)bO  iioiinds  of 
colloid 

Sir  Edward  Tennent's  hool:  lias 
alreaily  heconie  part  of  our  standard 
literature.  Jh*  has  done  ample  justice 
to  his  subject,  and  tin*  best  wish  we 
can  e\j)ri‘ss  t(>  the  author  is,  that  his 
name  and  his  bo.»k  may  last  as  loii"’ 
as  the  “  .Maliawanso.” 


Autist  Avn  Cii.vrT.SM  AN.  Canh'riiljTC  ami 
Lomhjii:  Macauilhiii  ami  t’o. 

Tins  is  a  rcjuint  from  the“lhibliii 
I'^ni versify  ila.Lrazine,”  and  will  Ik* 
leavl  in  its  present  b)rni  with  increased 
pleasure  and  intort'-'t. 

The  (h-afisman  is  one  of  England’s 
honest  and  indie tiaous  sons, vrin*,  witli 
liead,  heart,  and  hands,  is  uruino  his 
way  throm:h  diilicidtios  ;ind  temi>la- 
tions  to  the  irronud  of  an  ln»nouiable 
ind(*}>endonce.  The  Artist  is  a  youno 
laily  of  i*ducatit»n  and  ta>te,  endowed 
with  extraordinary  musical  powers, 
xvho,  contrary  {o  the  wish  of  her  rola- 
ti\a*s  and  friends,  has  devoted  her 
talonis  to  tlie  staLTc.  lb‘r  character 
i^  unstained  ;  her  vn  tue  is  untoucht*d. 
Slie  stands  afar  olf  in  thought  liiid 
feelimr  from  the  vices  which  surround 
her,  ami  has  strcnutli  to  ti  >ist  the 
fold*  of  evil.  Th>‘y  lM*tii  li\cundi*r 
an  Italian  sky.  lb*  has  been  sent 
thither  bv  his  ciiu 'lovers  in  Eai:- 


lather  to  hei\  close  to  wliose  niaieiou 
a  tunnel  was  bein_o  yait  in  conuccii'tu 
with  a  certain  line  i*f  railroad.  In 
tin*  construci ion  and  execiuion  of tliis 
tunnel,  the  (’rafisinan  was,  liajciily 
for  him,  activelv  eneaoed.  Thus  ini* 
two  a^ain  met.  All  his  fm iiier  fn  1- 
inifs  were  rekindled  and  strenoihem  1. 
Ik  iVire  lono  he  "Ventured  to  make  li  -r 
an  oiler  of  marria^te,  but  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  she  should  retire  tioni 
public  life.  At  first  she  refu-ed,  1/ut 
afterwards  accetitcd  his  olier,  and  a: 
length  they  were  united  in  holy, 
hap}»y  wedioek. 

^Sueil  is  the  story.  It  is  \vell  toM  : 
is  written  with  ease,  o-niee,  and  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  will  interest  thousands  of 
unr  readers. 


TifE  iMiLi.  ON  THE  Eloss.  By  the  Author 
of  *•  Adaiu  Bede.”  Loudon  ;  Biuekwood. 

Tuts,  as  miu'ht  bo  expected,  is  a  very 
!  elcwr  ami  Vv-rv  interestinir  liouk.  The 
I  styh*  is  foreible.  yet  ^'racefiil  ;  amlllie 
i  facility  of  lan^zua^'e  so  cx'palsito  as 
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,  .  sue-ost  the  vovy  llii>ii-hts 

^  The  cliaracteis  are  true 

!Vl  le  tlieiieh  we  hope  that  so  many 
]'e<e,.le  are  not  ojtnt  eon- 
.LlaVesoviviaiysketehea, 
h’  a  wi  sympathism^j: 

,vitli  >P5iie,  aial  elaimin;,^  anpiaintanee 

V  'll  :tll-  known 

T  Ill  Talliver,  aial  as  certainly  hated 

j,:„i  },.r  the  eol.l,  lianl-headed  sellish- 
ii‘,>  wiiuh  all  his  undeniable  ^'ood 
ruulitii‘>  eaiiiiot  render  tolerable. 

^  XlioJ>'-aM)ns,with  theirstereotviied 
„,.[>irtability,  are  I'ainiliar  in  many 
tlu  ii*  .>tionuly-marked  eharaeteris- 
li-  s.  aial  aiea  mo>t  amusing  family, 
iiioiii:!i  somewhat  tryiii.u'  in  the  eapa- 
oiiv  of  amits.  JUit  the  chief  interest 
oii’ivs  in  ;Ma,ut'j.fie  Tiilliver,  the 
Milkb"  (laii.uhter,  and  in  the  father’s 
,.Miii»i<iiis  of  fondness  for  his  “  little 
Mt-mli,  '  are  touches  of  tenderness  and 
I'atlios  ini])t»sible  to  l»e  siirjiassed. 
Vi‘t.  in  >i>iti‘  of  the  many  be.inties 
aii'l  the  nmpiestionable  merit  of  this 
luM.k,  W(‘  think  it  well  for  the  Author’s 


thaiice  of  fame,  that  it  is  not  her  first 
Mi'ik.  Wi*  ])ay  all  homage  to  the 
u  •iiiiis  (li>j>layed  in  the  forcible  jind 
initlifiil  delineation  of  character — the 
ina''rnlim‘  depth  of  thought  combined 
with  woiahnfnl  and  truly  feminine 
(kill  toy  of  intention  ;  and  we  confess 
to  a  kind  of  fearful  resjiect  for  the 
eiiiTiretic  sarcasm  that  scatters  its  re- 
hiikes  on  society,  with  the  force  of 
Mows  from  a  hand  that  has  bCen 
stuiiu-  -and  yet  we  expected  more. 
V>V  looked  for  someth in;^-  to  make  ns 
hotter,  somethin;;  either  as  example 
or  warnim;-,  from  the  ])en  that  could 
depict  Adam  Lode — almost  like  the 
first  Adam — “  in  the  ima;'’e  of  (lod 
and  Ibnah  Tdorris,  whose  fair  and 
saintly  imm;e  dwells  tm  the  memory 
kkt‘  the  aniicls  of  our  childish  dn'ams. 

We  loidv  in  vain  in  this  later  work 
for  that  tone  of  pure  and  submissive 
Christianity,  which  W'e  rejoiced  to  j)er- 
ccive  in  the  former,  and  lyoret  to  find 
in  its  ]dace  a  kind  of  defiant  accept¬ 
ance  of  life  as  an  nnexjilained  and 
ratlierunju.stitiable  mystery.  Thron;,di- 
out  the  lo((k,  the  doctrine  is  sutrgested 
rather  than  asserted,  that  wo  are  the 


creatures  of  circumstances  ;  that  con¬ 
science  is  of  use  only  to  make  us  un¬ 
comfortable  in  the  wroiijix  way,  but 
p(»werless  to  ijuide  us  into  the  rii;ht  ; 
since,  with  the  intensest  lonudnofto  do 
ri;rht,  the  force  of  events  comjxds  tts 
occasionally  to  acc»'})t  as  a  duty  what 
we  have  been  earnestly  avoid  in;;  as  a 
sin.  Listen  to  the  Authors  own 
words: — “The;;reat  problem  of  the 
sliiftin;;  relation  between  ])assionand 
:  duty  is  clear  to  no  man  who  iscajiable 
1  of  ap[)rehendin;;  it.  The  (pie.^iion, 

;  whether  the  moment  has  come  in 
w  hich  a  man  has  f.dlen  below  the  jxks- 
sibility  of  a  renunciation  that  will 
cairy  any  ettieacy,  and  must  aeee})t 
the  sway  of  a  passion  against  w  hich 
he  has  siruj;^led,  as  a  trespass,  is  one 
for  which  we  have  no  master-key  that 
w  ill  fit  all  cases.  The  ca>uists  have 
become  a  by-word  of  reproach,  but 
their  jHU  verted  sjiirit  of  minute  dis¬ 
crimination  was  the  shadow  of  a  truth 
to  w  hich  eyes  and  hearts  are  often 
fatally  sealed — the  truth  that  moral 
jud;;ments  must  remain  f;dse  and 
hollow',  unless  they  are  ehecki'd  and 
enli;;htened  by  a  peipetual  reference 
to  the  sp(‘cial  circumstances  that  mark 
the  individual  lot.”  The  history  of 
Ala;;;;ie  Tulliver,  in  illustration  of 
these  sentiments,  is  a  most  i)ainful 
one.  She  ;;rows  up  from  an  uncouth 
and  ;;enerally  unsat Mfactory  child, 
into  a  thou;;htfid,  impetuous  ;;irl  of 
i  ;;lorious  }»hv.>ical  beauty,  with  a  stron;^ 
j  lovinj;  soul,  and  an  intellect  which, 
like  her  beauty,  is  of  too  hi;;h  a  type 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  world 
she  has  to  live  in.  Her  actions  are 
'  misunderstood,  her  motives  una})- 
pri'ciated,  her  stron;;est  innocent 
alfections  repulsed,  and  her  lon;;in;^ 
for  ])er"fecd^';;()odness  tsRally  unper¬ 
ceived.  We  cannot  discover  that  her 
life  is  bri,L’htened  by  one  day  of  happi¬ 
ness  ;  in  fact,  our  Author  seems  to 
,  have  adojited  Ala;;gie  as  heroine  for 
the  same  purpose  as  she  herself  kept 
her  doll  in  the  ;;arret — to  have  nails 
driven  into  her  whenever  society  in 
general  became  especially  aggrav'at- 
ittg  ;  and  the  result  of  this  svstem  of 
“  vicarious  suffering,”  in  combination 
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witli  some  vory  Piiiall  sins  of  her  own, 
is  so  wr(‘tclio<l  a  lift*  tliat  tlion;;]!  wo 
CiMilil  havo  wisliod  a  di  ver  on(liii^%  wo 
are  tliankful  to  s(*o  lior  loloasod  from 
her  sidfoiiiiLTs  on  any  lorms. 

Wo  think  her  ]>ow(‘r  of  solf-ronun- 
oiation,  lior  faith,  her  prayer,  ouiilit 
not  to  l>o  roprosi*ntod  as  so  jioworloss 
to  atf(‘ot  tlio  rectitude  of  lior  conduct, 
or  the  safety  and  happiness  of  lier 
life.  There  is  a  “  master-key  ”  which 
may  he  saft*]y  and  successfully  a]eplietl 
to  all  tlu*  jui/zles  of  life  ;  and  where 
reason  fails  to  lind  it,  faith  and  prayer 
may  humhly  a]>peal  to  the  (3od  who 
“is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  us 
to  l)etem[)ted  above  that  we  are  able, 
but  will  with  the  temptati<ui  also 
make  a  way  to  escape,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  bi'ar  it.'’ 

If  the  future  works  of  Geoiv^e 
Elliot  should  be  free  from  what  we 
consider  the  damrmons  tendi'iicv  of 
tin*  “Mill  on  the  Floss,”  they  will  be 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm,  and  read 
with  the  unalloyed  admiration  which 
such  talent  cannot  fail  to  excite. 


The  llisTOEY  of  Tiiaxce.  Bv  Kvro 

Evans  t'rowe.  In  I  ive  Vols.  Vol.  11. 

Loiulun:  Lonj^inan,  Cireeii,  and  Co. 

Wk  irladly  hail  the  a])iH'aran(*e  of  the 
second  volume  of  this  admirabh*  work, 
and  only  n'l^ret  that  we  have  not  the 
whole  in  its  completion.  The  Author 
has  bionLiht  to  his  task  an  industiy, 
and  a  resean'h,  and  an  ap])iication, 
rari'ly  to  be  met  with  ;  ami,  as  the 
nsnlt  of  thesf*,  he  is  LriviiiLT  to  the 
world  a  record  of  ])rofound  and  per¬ 
manent  inten'st.  llehasnreat  powers 
of  comprehension,  and  he  writes  in  a 
most  attractive  style.  This  will  render 
his  work  .so  much  the  more  ]»o])nlar. 
As  a  sj)ecimen  of  enli_Lditened  discri¬ 
mination,  unbiassed  ojunion,  and 
powi‘rful  w’ritin^%  we  ^dve  the  folio w- 
inuf  passage : — 


“  Tlu*  first  jjreat  nssortor  of  the  power 
of  reasim.  and  a  pejuilar  exiTcise  of  ii  to 
raise  up  morals  and  rt“li::i>*n  from  nullity 
and  eontoiiipt.  was  WieHtle.  No  d<«idu 


tlu're  .always  existed  in  the 
and  All)i<?ensian  CImrehes  a  livin  r'nr.r’l 
aijainsl  Koine;  and  that  this  prote’t 
confined  to  tlie  rude  races  of  the 
tlie  Cloi-anes,  hut  survived  as  a 
fremnasonry  or  liidden  n  liirion.  entertain  a 
by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  thirtcviuh 
an.l  fourteenth  cimturies.  is  exeeeilimrl! 
]>rohahle.  No  l  r(*nelnnan  or  Italnn 
however,  no  man  of  the  i.atin  races,  had 
the  coura^^e  or  even  tlie  ei'pot-tunitv  to 
promuli^atethe  broad  principle  of  reliinou, 
and  moral  independence.  The  most  likely 
spot  for  such  to  have  hurst  forth  was  so.ae 
one  of  the  ;,M-eat  Italian  Kepuhlics. 
of  these,  however,  wen*  (ui(*lphic.  and  iu- 
voked  the  power  of  the  Popt*  as  a  counter, 
balanet*  to  tiie  pretensions  of  the  eiuperur. 

Wliilst  the  (Ihibelline  eilies  feared  to  im-ar 

tlie  reproaeli  of  lu'resy,  and  thus  jjive 
anotlier  arm  a;*;ainst  tliem  to  the  See  of 
Rome.  Rienzi  in  that  eapital,  Savonar.»la 
at  Fiorenee,  and  later,  the  Venetian  his. 
toriaii  of  the  Couneil  of  Tn*nt,  sullioieiitly 
lietray  the  half-smothered  spirit  which 
perva<led  Italy.  ^Vhilst  the  presence  of 
the  I’ojie  in  1 'ranee,  and  his  power  in 
closer  alliance  witli  that  of  the  inoiumh, 
renden*d  any  ojien  avowal  of  dissent 
damreroiis  ;  it  was  only  anionijst  the  free 
thouijhts  and  habits  of  fuij^lish  life  that 
such  idiTis  could  be  outspoken  as  soon  as 
coiieeived.” 


The  w’liolo  of  the  chapter  from 
which  wo  havo  taken  this  extract,  is 
reidotc  with  information  ami  interest. 
France  has  a  hirdoiT  rich  in  all  tliat 
^mos  to  make  up  the  life  of  lunnaiuty 
ill  ri'latinii  to  this  lower  sphere  of 
Vd'in^' ;  and  rich,  too,  in  all  that  euteis 
into  that  higher  life,  whose  full  and 
final  developments  are  reserved  for 
the  ])ro,irrcss  of  siiccet'din;;  ap's.  AVitli 
this  histoiT  but  few  En^Ti.'hnieii  r.re 
adc<piatcly  ac([naintcd,  and  theauiln»r 
is  lieia*  sn])])lyinif  a  dcsidi‘ratum  lor 
which  he  will  be  justly  ontitli'd  to  llie 
gratitude  of  the  English  nation. 

c  at  ])ios(‘nt  content  ourselves 
w  ith  this  brief  notice,  blit  h»»pe,  when 
the  work  is  comjileted,  to  jiive  it  the 
most  careftd  analysis,  and  to  put  our 
readers  in  ])ossessiou  of  such  an  out¬ 
line  as  will  induce  them  to  possess 
the  volumes  for  themselves  as  worthy 
of  closer,  deeper  study.  The  anther 
has  but  to  imisiie  the  jiath  on  which 
h(‘  has  entered,  to  make  las  woik  one 
(d’  the  first  el;iS-< 
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Every  Watch  in  the  latest  Style,  and  most  carefally  Finished. 


1  1  Gold  Cases  and  Jewelled. 

Quality. 

Silver  Cases  and  Jewelled. 

Quality. 

i  .  GENTLEMEN’S. 

A 

B 

$ 

GENTLEMEN’S. 

A 

B  G 

1  i  Horizontal  Construction,  enamel 

Gs. 

Gs 

Os. 

IIorizootal_.  Construction,  sound 

Os. 

Gs.  Gs 

i  ?  dill,  4  holes  jewelled  . 

10 

8 

6 

and  serviceable . 

5 

4  3 

1  J  Ditto,  gold  dial  and  strong  case. 

12 

10 

Superior  Lever  (Geneva)  10  jewels 

7 

6  5 

I  Bennett’s  superior  London>made 

Bennett’s  Londou-made  Levers ... 

8 

6  5 

1  r  Patent  Lever,  jewelled . 

17 

14 

12 

LADIES. 

!  '  LADIES. 

Horizontal  Construction,  neat  and 

'  Horizontal  Construction,  gold 

flat,  beautifully  engraved  cases 

5 

4  3 

dial . 

10 

8 

6 

Superior  Geneva  Lever . 

6 

5  4 

j  ;  Patent  Lever  (Geneva) . 

12 

10 

8 

Elegant  Silver  Dial",  10s.  6d.  extra. 

l]  i  Ditto  (English)  hi. hiy-finished. 

16 

14 

12 

Small  London-made  Levers . 

7 

6  5 

FOR  KEDIGAL  KES,  DEAD  SECONDS:  CK)LD,  80  Guineas;  SILYEE,  18  Guineas. 

Superior  Lever  with  Chronometer  Balance,  j  Bennett’s  Pocket  Chronometer. 

Gold,  27,  23,  and  19  Guineas.  1  Qpld,  50  Guineas;  Silver,  40  Guineas. 

Ivery  Watch  Skilfully  ExajDained,  Timed*  and  its  Performance  Guaranteed. 

POST-OFFICE  ORDERS  PAYABLE  AS  UNDER,  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION. 

JOHN  BENNETt  65  &  64  Cheapside,  London. 


_ _ :  :  “  :  Es, 

AND  34  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON,  E-C* 
Esteblished  1749. 

BSVSOH’S  LADT8  GOLD  WATCH. 

**  Ex(|nisite  artistic  feelinu  in  ornamentation,  and  perfection  of 
mechanism  in  structure.”— ifomtna  Post. 

6,  7,  10,  15,  20,  aud  26  Guineas  each. 

BENSOH’S  OEBTLEMAll^S  GOLD  WATCH. 

“All  that  can  be  desired  in  finish,  taste,  and  design.” — Globe, 

6,  a,  10,  18,  16,  20,  25  and  30  Guineas  each. 

BENSOirs  PBESENTATION  GOLD  WATCH. 

“  Excellence  of  design  and  perfection  in  workmanship. — Morning 

Chronicle.  36  and  40  Guinea,  each. 

BENSON’S  8ILVEB  LEVES  WATCHES. 

**  Leave  nothing  to  be  desired  but  the  money  to  buy  them  with.’* 

—standard.  j  13  and  20  Guinea,  each. 

BENSON’S  SILVEB  HOBIZONTAL  WATCH. 

“A  good  Watch  without  paying  an  exorbitant  price.*’— Telegraph 
2,  3.  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8  Guineas  each. 

BENSON’S  NEW  ILLTJSTEATED  CATALOGUE  OF  WATCHES, 

free  for  2  Stamps,  contains  Prices  and  Important  Information  as  to 
what  Watch  to  buy.  It  should  be  read  by  ^  who  are  about  buying 
a  Watch. 

he#  »«it  free  to  any  part  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Wales,  on  receipt  of  a  remitti^ice  payable 

To  J.  W.  B8N80K,  33  and  34  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST,  POST  FREE. 


PARKINS  &  GOTT(i 

24  &  2S  OXFORD  ST.  K 

The  Largest  and  Cheapest  Stock  in  London®! 

WRITING  CASES,  '■ 

DRESSING  CASES, 1 

INKSTANDS,  DESKS,  1 

JEWEL  &  KEY  BOXES,  1 

STATIONERY  CABINETS,  J 

Card  Cases  and  Albums,™ 
SCRAP  BOOKS, 

CHE88  &  DBAUGHT  mm,'i 

BOOK  SLIDES, 

DESPATCH  BOXES, 

BAGS  AND  RETICULES,  C 

PAPIER  MACHE  GOODS,  ( 

Pearl  &  Toiloiseslieli  Goods. » 


oOOO 

Of  every  Size  and  Type.  Z 


Ji  I 


PAllKINS  &  GOTTO’S 


HALF  GUINEA  FAMILY  BIBLES. 


\ 


K 


